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CHAPTER I. 



" We should better understand the events of Providence, if we were 
better acquainted even with the language and expressions of Scripture ; for 
even those also, are somelimes written upon the dispensations of Providence 
so plainly, that he who runs may read them.** — M. Hbnry. 

Cordelia often availed herself of the privilege granted 
by her esteemed friend Mr. Shirley, to write to him 
whenever she desired his counsel. On many accounts 
she had a delightful home, at the house of her affectionate 
friend, being the constant object of kind attention, and 
surrounded by magnificence ; but for many reasons, she 
found her residence at Brancaster Abbey most wearisome. 
Miss D^Eresby, notwithstanding her amiable, and agreeable 
manners, was, as an intimate companion, totally unsuited to 
Cordelia's taste, because, on the one momentous subject, 
they had no feeling in common. In religion. Miss 
D^Eresby was a mere formalist ; she considered it to be 
right for her regularly to attend at Church, as it was in- 
cumbent upon her to set, in that respect, a good example ; 
and consequently, imless prevented by indisposition, she 
never failed to be present at public worship, once on 
Sunday. But on her return from Church, we may say 
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2 DISTINCTION. 

that her religion was at an end, if we except an indolent 
poring over a chapter of the Bible, or a sermon, in the 
course of the day. The sabbath was truly a weariness to 
her ; conscience would not permit her to continue her 
favourite pursuits, and she had no delight in the things 
of heaven. 

Cordelia invariably attended at Church twice on Sunday. 
Much to her regret^ Miss D'Eresby required her society 
ii|cre[«on tlici^*<lak;*(h4n on any other; and between the 
, gQryic<59, ^ep/ped to expept her to remain with her ; and 
.'•'. kic JiSlf k^tffbp.^Jpi^fiif penalty, to listen to her friend's 
worldly conversation at that time, and during the evening. 
This wearisome tite-a-tUe to Cordelia, was generally ex- 
changed by Miss D'Eresby, for a performance of sacred 
music on the organ : as she ignorantly considered such 
an occupation of her time, to be a suitable way in which 
to pass a part of her Sunday evening; when, in fact, it 
was but the substitution of one worldly employment 
for another. 

Often did Cordelia wish that she could exchange the 
magnificence by which she was surrounded, and the 
worldly society which it entailed upon her, for the hum- 
ble parsonage-roof, and Christian society, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Shirley. She had not yet learned to submit her 
will unreservedly to her heavenly Father's will, and to 
be entirely content with His appointment. The days 
spent with her highly valued friends, were treasured up 
in memory's cell, as days spent in the enjoyment of that 
gi'cat blessing and privilege which the Christian alone can 
either understand or appreciate — the blessing and privilege 
of Christian fellowship. In answer to a letter, which 
Cordelia addressed to Mr. Shirley, after she had been 
five months in her new home, detailing to this judicious 
friend the grievances of her present lot, he thus wrote : — 
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'My dear Friend, 
' I read with much interest, the detail you so confi- 
dentially gave in your last letter, of the state of your 
soul, under the many spiritual privations to which you 
are at present subject. I pray, that daily you may more 
and more feel the barrenness of the land around you. 
Be assured, when all surrounding influences, as you re- 
present them, are opposed to your progress in holiness, 
nothing short of a constant, earnest, prayerful endeavour 
to keep alive in your heart spiritual affections, can secure 
you from falling back into your former worldliness of 
thought and action. No humble believer ever sought in 
vain : if you seek, you shall find. You will soon discover 
that it is an infinitely harder and more humiUating task, 
to keep alive in your soul the flame of divine life, under 
your present prosperous circumstances, than if you had 
remained at Hereford-house unknown and uncared for. 
You will find, that to bear prosperity in a heavenly frame 

of mind, is a much more severe trial, than to endure in 

. r • 

such a spirit, neglect and unkindness. The natural ten- 
dency of the former state, is to create a high esteem of 
ourselves, satisfaction in earthly things, and a looking to, 
and trusting in them for our happiness. In the latter 
state, we are offended with the world, we are cut off from 
many worldly delights ; and therefore we have less satis- 
faction in them, and consequently a greater desire to seek 
joys more enduring, more substantial. 

' From what you tell me of Miss D'Eresby, I cannot 
but feel a deep interest in her, as for one who has much, 
very much, that is lovely in her character, and who is 
surrounded by manifold temptations, of which the depth 
of her spiritual ignorance keeps her unconscious. It is 
impossible that you should not sincerely love her ; her 
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amiable sweetness of disposition^ her affectionate kind- 
ness, together with her noble generosity to yourself and 
your brother, preclude your entertaining a less ardent 
feeling towards her. But do not permit your affection for 
her, (which on many accounts she most justly deserves,) to 
blind you to the deformity of a mind, so opposed, as 
her daily life and conversation prove, to the holiness of 
the Gospel. 

'You ask my counsel on two or three points on which 
you are doubtful, relative to your conduct in your present 
difficult circumstances. First, before I give my opinion on 
the particular instances to which you refer, I beg you to re- 
member, that under all circumstances, and in all situations, 
the Christian's path is a straight path, his duty a plain and 
obvious duty ; and whenever he enters on a crooked path, 
he walks according to the wisdom of this world, and not 
accordingto the wisdom which comethfrom above. You tell 
me, ''you knownothow toact with regard toMissD'Eresby 
— that if you oppose the worldliness of her life and conver- 
sation, you may prejudice her against religion — you may 
appear impertinent and even ungrateful ; and that as she has 
given you a handsome independence, you are more scru- 
pulous lest you should offend her, than you were before 
this act of generosity — while, if you readily acquiesce in 
the worldliness of her reading, conversation, and frivolous 
manner of spending her time, you connive at that which 
is sinful.^^ In this view, your situation appears most diffi* 
cult ; nevertheless, a little light from Scripture, will soon 
disperse the darkness in which you are involved. I refer 
you to the 7th chapter of St. Matthew, 6th verse, which 
thus directs you : " Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend 
you/' You tell me, " you are sure, that if you proposed 
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to read aloud a decidedly religious book on aHy day but 
Sunday, it would be most unwelcome to Miss D^Eresby 5 
and that when she allows you to read to her on the Lord's 
day, the books which you select are far too spiritual for 
her apprehension ; that some times she has denounced 
them as too enthusiastic for her to understand, and has 
chosen a book, which recommends a cold, worldly religion, 
quite opposed to what you believe to be the religion of 
the Gospel/' 

' In the verse referred to, your Saviour (whom you now 
profess to be sincerely desirous of following) gives you 
this plain direction : " Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs/' If you attempt to force spiritual things on 
Miss lyEresby, you act contrary to this command. Be 
assured, God's gtace only can give His word entrance 
into her darkened mind. All human eflforts will be in- 
effectual, to make her understand the spirituality of 
Christ's religion, until the Spirit of truth commands, that 
there shall be light in her soul. If you have humbly 
and sincerely endeavoured, in reliance on assisting grace, 
to bring before her the things which belong to her ever- 
lasting peace, and she has repulsed you, showing you 
that she has no desire to understand the law of the Lord, 
refrain from urging religion upon her : you ate guiltless 
concerning her, if you restrain your efforts to fervent 
prayer in her behalf, until you trace in her a better spirit. 
When you endeavour to show her that she is in error, 
she may look coldly upon you ; she may give way to the 
infirmities of temper, induced by the opposition of the 
carnal mind, in spite of a naturally amiable disposition ; 
but she cannot thus oppose and vex you, when in solitude 
you fervently entreat the Lord to have mercy on her soul, 
and to show unto her the depth of her sinfulness before 
Him. Remember, my friend, that you are under great 
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and lasting obligations to Miss D'Eresby for temporal 
blessings^ and that God never gives without requiring a 
return. The return now demanded from you is — that 
you deeply feel for her soul ; and as she ministers to you 
in earthly things^ that you earnestly strive to minister to 
her in spiritual things. The more averse you find her to 
be to the law of holiness — ^the more dead to all spiritusd 
apprehension — ^the more heartfelt should be your com- 
passion^ the more frequent and fervent your prayers. 

^ The second command of our blessed Saviour on this 
subject is, ^^ neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under their feet, and turn again and 
rend you/' From what you say of the tenor of Miss 
D'Eresby's life and conversation, I give it as my opinion, 
founded on this scripture, that for you, against her will, 
to read spiritual books to her, or to speak on spiritual 
subjects, would be imquestionably to cast your pearls 
before swine ; for, so far as you can judge, she has neither 
the ear to listen, nor the heart to understand. If you 
act contrary to Scripture, the denunciation of Scripture 
will assuredly fall upon you ; she will turn again and rend 
you — she will consider you as self-righteous, impertinent, 
and ungrateful. 

^ You say, that Sunday " is a most wearisome day to you ; 
that in the Church, from the pulpit, God's Word is per- 
verted ; and that on your return home, you have to listen 
to, or read the newspaper, and join in trifling conversation ; 
so far trifling, that it is imconnected with heavenly things. 
You know not how to act ; that although your friend is 
very amiable and kind in her temper, yet you are afraid, 
that she would consider it an insult, if you refused to 
listen to, or read the newspaper ; thus denouncing her, 
as doing that which is irreligious.'' Here again your duty 
is plain, " Obey God, rather than men." You are corn- 
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manded by God to honour His sabbaths^ to delight in 
His sabbaths^ not to do your own pleasure^ nor your own 
will, on His day. By this rule decide, whether you honour 
the sabbath by hearing or reading the newspaper ; 
whether you show your delight in the sabbath, by having 
recourse to a most worldly pastime; whether you are 
abstaining from doing your own will and your own plea- 
sure on the Lord's day. The last clause, perhaps, you 
will say you obey, for that in hearing or reading the 
newspaper on Sunday, you are acting against your own 
will, and not doing your own pleasure. Nevertheless, my 
dear friend, by so doing, you directly oppose the above 
command. The command is, that we are not to do our 
own will and pleasure, when they are in opposition to the 
will and pleasure of God. When, through divine grace, 
our will is conformed to God's will, our pleasure is 
to obey His commands, — ^then we are not to oppose the 
divine influence on our heart, by acting contrary to our 
incUnations. However, I cannot think that you would 
avail yourself of such sophistry. Depend upon it, you 
are gratifying some worldly feeling, when, in opposition to 
your better nature, you dishonour the sabbath. You 
probably so much dread to offend Miss D'Eresby, that, 
rather than risk her displeasure, you prefer doing what is 
painful to your own feelings^ If you sincerely examine 
yourself on this point, I am convinced you will find cause 
for seK-reproach. Your duty is plain before you ; you 
are no more to allow Miss D'Eresby to force worldliness 
upon you, than you are to force reUgion upon her. When 
she expects you to act in direct opposition to your reU- 
gious convictions, steadily refme to do so. The next 
time she puts the newspaper into your hand on Sunday, or 
expects you to listen to it on that day, tell her your opinion. 
Let your manner be respectful, and your words kind; 
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and unless she is very mucli opposed to true religion, she 
will not be offended with you. Should she unhappily be thus 
opposed ; be content, in the path of Christian duty, to suffer 
her displeasure. You will then suffer for righteousness* 
sake ; and the Saviour has pronounced such to be blessed ! 
'^ They that feared the Lord spake often one to another : 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of re- 
membrance was written before him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name* And they 
shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day, when 
I make up my jewels; and I will spare them, as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him/' I am truly 
thankful, that in the midst of earthly magnificence, you 
so deeply feel the want of the christian fellowship, de- 
scribed in the above passage. If you are really a child 
of God, you cannot enjoy the society of the worldly; for 
there is a vacuity, a coldness in all intercourse with them, 
however amiable, however kind they may be : they cannot 
enter into your feelings and delights ; you cannot enter 
into theirs. I exceedingly feel for you, thrown as you 
are among those who know not God. And I desire you 
may never again apologise for troubling me with a long 
letter. Whenever it will be either a gratification or a 
consolation to you to write to me, it will give me plea- 
sure to hear from you. I do not promise that I will al- 
ways send you as lengthy an epistle as the present ; but 
of this be assured — if I have not time to write a long 
letter, I will send you a short one. 

^ Praying that you may, my dear friend, be kept stead- 
fast in the faith, in the midst of the many snares by which 
you are surrounded ; I remain, in the bonds of Christian 
friendship. 

^ Yours faithfully, 

^Edward Shirley.* 

Hampjieldf October 39^A. 
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Shortly afterwards, Mr. Shirley thus wrote to Cor- 
delia, in reply to a letter which she had addressed to 
him, asking for his advice. 

^My dear Priend,' 
^ There is one passage in your last letter which much 
surprised me; you thus write : '^As I am now, through 
God's mercy, restored to health ; and as I much lament 
the want of religious society, and earnestly desire 
to despise all earthly advantages, and to forego 
them, when I find them injurious to my spiritual pro- 
gress ; I entertain serious thoughts of leaving my kind 
friend, and seeking a home with those, with whom I can 
hold christian fellowship. I so little care for the grandeur 
and luxury by which I am surrounded, that I am sure 
the five hundred a year settled on me by Miss D'Eresby, 
will amply supply all my desires. I could not, however, 
when absent, think of accepting her generosity, although 
remaining with her is against my sense of duty. The 
prosperity of my soul far outweighs every other conside- 
iration ; and I find here so many hindrances to a holy life, 
that I think it must be my duty to leave a place of so much 
temptation. I have not hinted this subject to Miss D'Eresby, 
as I am anxious to have your opinion before doing so. 
On the Sunday following the receipt of your welcome 
letter, I mentioned to Miss D'Eresby, in as kind a man- 
ner as was in my power, my reasons for declining to read 
the newspaper when she asked me to do so. She replied, 
not in an angry tone, but still so as to evidence her dis- 
pleasure, ' Well, Cordelia, I do not think so seriously 
respecting a trifle as you do; but you need not be 
afraid, for I will never ask you to do anything against 
your conscience.' You continue*^^ It appeared to me, 
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that on that Sunday she read the newspaper with greater 
pertinacity than usual.' On the next Sunday^ you also 
thought that she evidenced the same obstinacy^ as if de- 
termined to show you that she thought she was acting 
as rightly in reading the newspaper, as you considered 
yourself to be, in abstaining from its perusal. It is 
highly probably that your conjecture was correct, con- 
cerning your friend's feelings ; for such conduct is quite 
in accordance with the pride and obstinacy of the un- 
renewed heart. Recollect, that "the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.*' The Apos- 
tle has not left us in any doubt as to the cause of this 
rejection, for he gives us the reason : " became they are 
spiritually discerned" Miss D'Eresby cannot understand 
that spirituality of heart, which causes you to renounce, 
on the Lord's day, all worldly employments and recrea- 
tions. She probably feels, that on Sunday she is just 
as religiously employed when reading the newspaper, as 
when engaged cogitating over her music, painting, or 
some other of her fascinating pursuits. The carnal heart 
never yet liked to be told of its carnality. That she 
should have felt hurt at your reproof, is perfectly 
natural ; that she answered you so kindly in words, is a 
proof of the amiability of her disposition, and of her 
affection for you. When you study human nature a little 
more, you will discover that the unconverted have a rooted 
prejudice to what they denominate spiritual pride/ 
" Stand by, I am holier than thou,'' is a sentiment they 
are not slow to attribute to those who endeavour to show 
them their errors. When you were in possession of a good 
fortune, and wrapped up in worldliness of thought and 
action, it is very possible that a similar reproof from 
a person who was imder great obUgations to you, might 
have been received by you with as much pride and obsti- 
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nacy^ and perhaps not with more of amiability and kind- 
ness. I speak to you very plainly^ my dear friend, because, 
first, I feel it to be my duty so to do, as you desire 
my counsel ; and secondly, because I think so well of 
you, that I believe it is your desire, that I should point 
out your faults* 

^ I must now give you my opinion on the step which 
you meditate — namely, to leave the roof of your affec- 
tionate friend, and throw yourself on your own exertions 
for support. Before you read my opinion on this subject, 
I wish you to pause, and solemnly ask yourself this ques- 
tion : ^ When Lady Northendon told me that I must 
leave her house that day month, did I, before I took 
any step as to my future provision, humbly and unre- 
servedly cast myself on the Lord, for Him to guide me 
and appoint for me that lot, which would be most con- 
ducive to my spiritual interests, and to give me grace to 
bear it, whatever might be its privations ? Did I earn- 
estly entreat the Lord to raise me up a friend in my deso- 
late situation ; but that, if it were His will that I should 
again be thrown among unkind strangers, I might 
feel no want of human sympathy and love ? You told 
me, that you had humbly and sincerely offered these 
petitions; and that, in a remarkable manner. Miss D^Eresby 
came forward as your friend. If you believe that God 
hears and answers prayer, I think you must consider her 
friendship as an answfer to your petitions. The question 
now resolves itself into a very small compass. Do you 
believe that your home in Miss D^Eresby's house was 
accorded to you in answer to the prayer of faith ? or do 
you believe that your meeting with her, and the kindness 
you received from her, were owing to chance or accident, 
as the world says; — that you really sought not divine 
guidance, and therefore cannot think it was vouchsafed. 
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Your own heart must answer this question ; and upon that 
answer decide^ whether or not, you will leave Brancaster 
Abbey. I believe that you sought, and that you received, 
divine direction ; but let not my impression bias your mind. 
You only can tell how much of faith, or how much of for- 
mality, there was in your prayers when you were in trouble. 
I will now give you my opinion as to the line of conduct 
you ought to pursue — if in faith you sought heavenly 
direction, and if in faith you believe it was granted. 
This thought seems to stagger you : ^ I am here in the 
midst of luxury and magnificence, shut out from chris- 
tain society, debarred the spiritual advantages of such 
intercourse, and exposed to all the snares consequent on 
a residence in a godless family. I surely, by remaining 
here, must be consulting my own carnal desires for 
earthly splendour, and going against the will of Provi- 
dence.' Such, you tell me, are your impressions ; they 
speak much for your religious sincerity, but evidence 
great ignorance as to the dealings of God's providence. 
Know you not, that God often appoints His servants to 
dwell in the tents of Kedar ? know you not, that wherever 
God sets the feet of His servants, there He will support 
them from falling. The many spiritual hindrances by 
which you are surrounded in your present home, offer no 
scriptural argument why you should leave it, provided 
the honest conviction of your heart is — ^ God evidently 
directed my steps hither : therefore, I am here by His 
appointment.^ Aeflect on these verses in the 66th Psalm, 
'^ which holdeth our soul in life, aad suffereth not our 
feet to be moved. For thou, God, hast proved us ; 
thou hast tried us, as silver is tried. Thou broughtest 
us into the net : thou laidest affliction upon our loins/^ 
Learn from this Scripture, that God often brings His 
seivants into scenes of spiritual difficulty for the trial of 
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their faith^ the exercise of their zeal in His service^ and the 
perfecting of that which is lacking in them. Learn also^ 
that although God appoints the snare, yet i£ yon fallinto 
the snare, it is not If is work, but your own, — want of 
watchfulness, want of faith, want of prayer, are the real 
enemies of your soul which cause your shipwreck. Learn 
also, that God never sets the feet of His servants, where 
they cannot live a life of devotedness to Him, and be 
more or less engaged in His service. Sometimes, outward 
opportunities may be almost denied them ; but, the op- 
portunity of praying for those who frustrate their outward 
endeavours, is never denied. If you are the servant of 
God, you have a great work, a special work, to perform 
in the place where He has set your feet. He has not 
i^pointed you a home in a palace, that you may lead 
there a life of luxurious indolence ; but He has stationed 
you there, that you may do His work, and suffer all His 
pleasure. Be assured that, when it is His will to remove you 
to another sphere of duty, you will not be left in doubt 
as to the path you ought to take ; you will not be left to 
exclaim, in vague uncertainty, ' Where am I to go ? what 
am I to do ? ^ 

'As to your idea of relinquishing the settlement, which 
Miss D^Eresby, in her noble generosity, has secured to 
you, and thus hurting the affectionate feehngs which she 
still entertains for the memory of your departed brother ; 
such conduct, in my opinion, would argue on your part, 
anything rather than christian humility and gratitude* 
Her behaviour has been so affectionate towards you, that I 
think you can scarcely imagine that she would receive back 
the annuity she has settled upon you. And if, against 
all sober-mindedness, you refuse to remain under her 
roof, when she wishes for your society, alleging that you 
cannot lead a spiritual life in the midst of so much world- 
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Imess ; I shall form this opinion of you — that^ great as 
your outward hindrances to spirituality of life might be 
at Brancaster Abbey, yet that wherever you may bend 
your steps, you will carry along with you far greater 
hindrances, in your want of faith in God's directing, 
sanctifying power; in your want of watchfulness, respecting 
your own thoughts and actions ; and in the absence of a 
truly devoted, prayerful heart. 

^ If your desire is to act towards yourself in all godly 
sincerity, you cannot seriously entertain the thought of 
leaving Miss D'Eresby's house, until you have tried all 
efforts within your power, to be spiritually useful to her- 
self and her household. If, after many failures, the Lord 
should bless your residence at Brancaster to a single soul, 
you should take courage, and gladly remain in spite of all 
disadvantages. Be assured that your own soul is never in so 
truly a prosperous state as when, by adverse circumstances, 
you are kept watchful^ humble, and prayerful. If you 
are truly devoted to your God and Saviour, you will only, 
with the greater delight, retire from the worldliness around 
you, to meditate alone. You will consider that you are 
placed in that godless household, for a most important 
end — ^to show forth the power of the Gospel. In private 
prayer, strive daily for the benighted souls under the 
roof with you ; and also seize all fitting occasions to speak 
to both mistress and servants. I recommend you to 
mention to Miss D'Eresby, your view of the duty of 
having daily family prayer. If she refuses to listen to 
you, you will have done your part : — if she accedes to 
your request, you will have cause for regret, that you so 
long delayed to set this duty before her. 

^ Best satisfied, my friend, that the Lord has given you 
work to perform where you now are : when He no longer 
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requires you to labour there. He will call you either to 
another home on earth, or to one above. 

' I hope that, ere long, I shall receive a satisfactory letter 
from you, as I am much interested in your future welfare. 
Mrs. Shirley desires her love, and also wishes soon to hear 
of your proceedings. 

^ I remain, my dear Friend, * 

* Yours, in the bonds of Christian friendship, 

^Edward Shirley.' 

November 20th. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** How much is there in thb world of ours, natural and moral, to delight ; 
how much to afflict, how much to encourage, and how much to awe us, and 
all conduce to form one great and decisive state of trial.** 

We must now return to Thurnliam, whose intention re- 
specting Cordelia remained the same. Ever since she 
had left his family^ he had been tormented with the idea 
that he had treated her very unworthily. He had parted 
from her in coldness and in pride ; and in what way now to 
address her, he knew not. The summer had glided away ; 
one thing after another had been thought of, but nothing 
had been resolved upon. At last he determined not to 
delay their meeting any longer; and for that purpose, 
he intended visiting the Duke of Tressillian. 

When Thumham arrived at Tressillian Tower, he only 
found there the Duke, and his aunt Lady Frederica 
Brandon, who resided with him. He was sorry to find 
they were without visitors, for, had there been company 
staying with them, he should have been more at liberty 
to spend his time as he pleased. He very soon inquired 
of his friends, if Miss D'Eresby were at the Abbey. 

The Duke replied, that he had been at the Abbey a 
few days previous, and as Miss D^Eresby had not men- 
tioned any intention of leaving home> he concluded she 
was still there. 
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Nothing wfts said of Cordelia^ and some indescribable 
feeling prevented his mentioning her name. However^ in 
the evening he asked Lady Frederica, if she were ac- 
quainted with Miss Angerston ? 

^ Oh ! yes, I know her very well/ replied her ladyship, 
^ and like. her vastly ; for she is a sensible, agreeable girl ; 
although, I must confess, rather too methodistical in her 
notions, for me to agree with her on all subjects. Indeed, 
we are rather intimate, for I staid a fortnight at the 
Abbey, when Tressillian had his party of savans; and 
Miss D^Eresby was so busily engaged, making some of her 
ingenious compositions, and trying experiments, that all the 
morning we left her to herself. And, as I was the only 
visitor in the house, I consequently saw a great deal of 
Miss Angerston. It appeared to me rather marvellous,' 
continued her ladyship, ^that she should ever have been 
compelled to stoop to be a governess, when she had such 
a friend as Miss D'Eresby. I made several observations 
to her, in order to discover the reason ; but, to my surprise, 
she did not understand me. I then explained to her the 
cause of Adelaide D^Eresby^s kindness ; a part of the 
family history with which she was unacquainted.' 

^ And what was the cause of Miss D'Eresby's kindness. 
Lady Frederica ? * Thumham inquired, with eagerness. 

Lady Frederica Brandon then related to him the ac- 
count of Cordelia^s brother, with which our reader is 
acquainted. 

' I told Miss Angerston, it was very unfortunate that 
I never happened to hear where she was, for that if I 
had, I certainly should have informed Miss D'Eresby. 
She said, (poor thing ! — ) that no person could imagine the 
numberless trying mortifications a lady had to endure as 
a governess, who had not experienced them; but that 
as her loss of fortune was directed by an all-wise Provi- 
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dence^ she never should consider it as an unfortunate 
circumstance. Now, I confess, there is too much philo- 
sophy in that sentiment for me ; I think the loss of for- 
tune, must ever be a misfortune/ 

^ Not, aunt, if it tends to our spiritual improvement,' 
observed the Duke. 

^ Oh ! well, Tressillian, I cannot argue that point with 
you; but I think her having been a governess, will be a 
great disadvantage to Miss Angerston; for in conse- 
quence, she will not marry so advantageously, and that is 
a sad pity.' 

* Thr9w aside your concern, dear aunt, on that point,' 
replied his Grace, with a smile, ^ for the circumstance of 
Miss Angerston having been a governess, will not prevent 
her marrying as advantageously as any of her friends can 
reasonably desire ; for, perhaps, I may offer her to be my 
Duchess.'' 

^ Nonsense ! Tressillian,' exclaimed his aunt, ' I must 
have you make a better marriage.' 

*We all are aware,' resumed his Grace, 'how fre- 
quently great persons have been obliged, by the changes 
and chances of this life, to condescend to humble occupa- 
tions : the Duke of Orleans was compelled to become a 
teacher of Mathematics, when in Switzerland.' 

* That was on account of the French revolution,' hastily 
replied his aunt. 

' It it of no consequence to what circumstances reverses 
are owing, the most exalted have experienced them; 
therefore there is nothing astonishing in the fact, that 
Miss Angerston lost her fortune, and was obliged to be- 
come a governess. No person whose esteem is worth 
having, will respect her the less, because she has suffered 
adversity. I feel an interest in her, as the sister of one 
of my earliest friends. Poor fellow!' the Duke added. 
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with a sigh^ at the recollection of the companion of Hfi 
boyhood ; ^ he met with an early grave/ 

* Was he like his sister ? ' inquired Thumham. 

' No, I do not recollect any particular resemblance, he 
was very handsome; little Montague is strikingly like 
him. I met him one day when out fishing, and I directly 
knew who he was, the likeness is so strong. He is a 
very animated, fine, manly boy. He travelled with me, 
when on his way to Eton. I think, Thumham, that 
Angerston and D^Eresby, must have left Eton before 
your time.' 

^I think they must have done so, for I do not recollect 
anything of them.* 

' They went away before the usual time, for their fathers 
discovered that they were very idle ; and they wisely sent 
them to a Tutor in Worcestershire. I remember, when 
first I went to Eton, my father placed me under their 
charge, they were such old stagers. And Angerston, who 
was all life and spirit, said, that as I was a stupid little 
fellow, not able to fight my way, he would kindly make 
me his fag, to prevent my falling into worse hands.' 

' Perhaps I may offer her to he my Dtichess,* was a sen- 
tence which rang in Thumham's ears, for many hours 
after it had been uttered by his friend. Although, at 
present, Tressillian might have no positive intention on the 
subject, yet Thumham feared, that as they resided in 
the same neighbourhood, and were likely to see much of 
each other, it was an event far from impossible. Many a 
trae word, he knew, was often spoken in jest ; and as his 
friend appeared to have a partiaUty for Cordelia, on 
account of his former intimacy with her brother, he deter- 
mined to lose no time in making his sentiments known 
to her. 

The next morning, the Duke asked his guest to take a 
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ride; to this he had no objection, provided they went in 
a certain direction. 

'Which way shall we go, Thurnham?' inquired his 
Grace, as they mounted their horses. 

' The Darlingford road,* was the reply. 

As they were riding along the park-wall of Brancaster 
Abbey, Thumham casually remarked, that as he was so 
near Miss Angerston's place of residence, he might as well 
call to see her. The Duke immediately consented to 
accompany his friend, and observed, that he hoped they 
should find Miss D'Eresby and Miss Angerston at home. 
As they entered the park, Thumham, who was very 
anxious to ascertain if he should see Cordelia, inquired 
of the porter, if Miss D'Eresby were at the Abbey ? The 
answer to this question caused him great disappointment. 
The family had left home two days ago. He then in- 
quired how long Miss D'Eresby was to be absent 7 but, 
unfortunately, the gate-keeper could not inform him. 

' We need not now go on to the Abbey, Thumham,' 
said the Duke ; ' let us proceed along this road, and then we 
can return by my new entrance, which you have not seen.' 

' I can see it as well to-morrow,' was the reply. ' Now 
that we are here, Tressillian, I should like to visit the 
Abbey.' Thumham's desire to go through Miss D'Eres- 
b/s princely residence, originated in his anxiety to ascer- 
tain how long Cordelia was to be absent. 

' There have been no improvements at the Abbey since 
you were through it four or five years since.' But, if you 
wish to go again, I have no objection to be your guide.* 

As they were inspecting the several apartments, Thum- 
ham saw various things which reminded him of the 
object of his thoughts. Three or four views of the cot- 
tage at Walton, which he had seen in Cordelia's port- 
folio at Hereford-Lacy, arrested his attention. They were 
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beautifully executed pencil drawings, framed in rosewood. 
It was not their beauty, but the name of Cordelia An- 
gerston, which attracted his particular notice. 

'Does Miss D^Eresby intend to remain long from 
home ? and where is she gone ? ' inquired the Duke 
of Mrs. Atkinson, the house-keeper. 

' Miss D^Eresby, your Grace, is gone from home on 
account of the sea air for Miss Angerston, who was very 
ill last spring, and they will be absent four or five weeks. 
They are to make a tour all round Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, your Grace.' 

Thurnham was now obliged to relinquish the hope of 
seeing Cordelia, for it was impossible for him to remain 
at Tresillian Tower, as his friend intended to leave home 
before the expiration of that time. As they were leaving 
the saloon, a picture with a silk curtain before it at- 
tracted Thumham's notice, and he inquired the subject ? 

The house-keeper informed him, that it was a painting 
of Miss D^Eresby, Miss Angerston, and Master Mon- 
tague, which had only been home a few days. The 
curtain was now drawn aside from a beautiful minature 
painting, representing three wandering Savoyards, rest- 
ing under the ruins of the church of Brancaster Abbey. 
Their costume was very picturesque and appropriate, and 
the likenesses were admirably preserved. Miss D'Eresby 
was playing on a guitar ; Montague had a show-box on 
his back, and was teaching ' pretty page* to dance to the 
music ; and Cordelia was sitting at a little distance, her 
arm leaning on a moss-grown fragment of the ruin, and 
her head, half-covered with the hood of her cloak, rested 
on her hand. The expresssion of her countenance was 
rather pensive ; her eyes were fixed on Montague, as if 
looking with all a sister s fondness at her thoughtless and 
animated brother. Thurnham remained for some time 
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looking at this picture, so interesting to his feelings. 
His friend, in the mean time, had wandered into the con- 
servatory, where be amused himself with the plants. 
When his Grace returned, Thumham asked him, if he 
had seen the new picture of Miss D'Eresby ? 

' No, where is it ? ' was the reply ; ' I was here one 
morning, when Miss D'Eresby and Miss Angerston were 
considering in what manner they should be taken. It 
was done by a travelling artist who came to Darlingford, 
in whom Miss D^Eresby discovered some marks of genius, 
and she wished to patronise him. Miss Angerston^s like- 
ness is particularly good,^ continued his Grace ; ' I admire 
the figure extremely, it is so graceful ; and the hood half 
over the head has a very good efiect. The hurdy-gurdy 
slung around her neck, I could wish exchanged for a 
more elegant instrument ; but as she is not an excellent 
musician, perhaps she made choice of it, as it requires 
little skill.' 

Tressillian took the picture from the wall, as he 
thought it was not in the best light. ' There is some 
writing on the back, observed Thumham ; ^ perhaps, di- 
rections as to the light in which the painting ought to 
be viewed.' 

The Duke then turned the picture, to read the writ- 
ing on the back, and said, ^ these are the directions : ^ I, 
Montague Angerston, give this handsome representation 
of myself, "pretty page,'* and my sister, as three strolling 
beggars, to you, my dear Miss D^Eresby.' He places 
himself and the dog, in the true school-boy style, before 
his sister/ ' He is very well done ; the character of the 
boy is quite given in the countenance,* Thumham re- 
marked, who now inquired for ^ pretty page.* But, ^pretty 
page,* had not been left to keep house alone ; he also had 
gone touring. 
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For the remainder of that day, Thumham's spirits 
were extremely low ; his thoughts were fixed upon Cor- 
delia, who was unfortunately in ignorance of his long at- 
tachment ; this circumstance, added to the symptoms of 
partiaUty for her, which he imagined he had discovered 
in his friend, caused him much uneasiness. The many 
sUghts which she had received from himself and his fa- 
mily, now came with unpleasant distinctness to his me- 
mory, and made him feel doubtful as to his success. He 
had now been so long in suspense, that his patience was 
almost exhausted. If Miss Angerston had been at a 
watering-place, he could have followed her, without its 
being supposed that she were the object of his visit. 
However, he resolved to endeavour to obtain for her an 
invitation to Hereford-Lacy, the next month, and then to 
put an end to his long existing doubts and fears. 

Thumham remained ten days at Tressillian Tower, and 
then returned home, determined to act upon the resolve 
he had made. He felt that he should have a little diffi- 
culty in accomplishing his object, for he knew he could 
not propose to his mother to ask Miss Angerston ; but he 
could talk a great deal of the beauty of the park, and 
the grandeur of Brancaster Abbey. This had the desired 
effect, for the Marchioness imagined that her son had 
been so charmed with the ancient abbey, that he had some 
slight wish to become its master ; and that, consequently, 
he was anxious to be well acquainted with the heiress, in 
the hope that he might think as favourably of herself, as 
he did of her estate. 

Although Lady Northendon had entertained unpleasant 
fears respecting Cordelia, yet now she was far from think- 
ing that she had anything to do with Thurnham's wish that 
Miss D^Eresby should be invited to Hereford-Lacy. The 
Marchioness had observed the very distant manner in which 
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they had parted^ when in Town ; and upon his recent visit 
to Tressillian Tower they had not met. Her ladyship there- 
fore concluded^ (though we must say rather hastily) that 
things were as she desired^ and that h€;r previous anxiety 
respecting her son, had been without foundation. Lady 
Northendon, imagining that the heiress was the object, 
soon consented to invite her and her friend to Hereford- 
Lacy, to meet a shooting party they were shortly to enter- 
tain. She was now disposed to think more favourably of 
Miss Angerston, since she had heard the cause of Miss 
D^Eresby's friendship, as detailed by Lady Frederica 
Brandon. And moreover, she fully expected that she 
would decline the invitation, as it certainly could not be 
pleasant for her to visit, where she had been treated 
with contempt and unkindness. 

Thumham, with great pleasure, one day acceded to his 
mother's request, that he would frank a letter to Miss 
D'Eresby. The letter being dispatched, he waited in 
some anxiety for the reply : if it should contain a refusal, 
he had no chance of seeing Cordelia until the London 
season, and if he allowed her to remain in ignorance of 
his sentiments for so long a period, with Tressillian near 
to her, she might be lost to him for ever. i 

Miss D'Eresby's answer was much longer in coming 
than Thumham had anticipated, even allowing for the 
delay occasioned by her absence from home ; however, 
when it arrived, it only brought disappointment. Miss 
P'Eresby declined the invitation, both for herself and 
Miss Angerston, as she at that time expected company at 
the Abbey. From the account which she had heard of 
Lady Northendon, from CordeUa, who had advised her 
not to accept the invitation, she felt no desire to be bet- 
ter acquainted with her ; she therefore willingly refused 
to go to Hereford-Lacy. 
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Thurnham now gave up almost all hope of seeing Cor- 
delia until the Springs as he had but on€^ chance^ and that 
was^ by his going again to Tressillian Tower. However, 
whether he could go there or not, was uncertain, as the 
Duke talked of going abroad for some months. And, un- 
fortunately, he knew no other person, in that neighbour- 
hood, to whom he could pay a visit, nor any place where 
there was a probability of seeing Miss Angerston. 

Hereford-Lacy, Thurnham now thought a very dull 
residence ; for Cordelia was no longer there, and his bro- 
ther, who had been his constant companion, had gone to 
reside on his own property, Earthingham-park, which was 
distant twenty-five miles; too remote for morning 
visits. He therefore saw very little of Francis Hereford, 
who seldom came to Hereford-Lacy, as his wife and mo- 
ther were as yet not quite reconciled to each other. 

One morning, when Lord Thurnham drove to Earth- 
ingham park, with the intention of passing two days 
with his brother, he saw, on entering the library, a frank 
of his friend the Duke of Tressillian, directed to Lady 
Francis Hereford, lying on the table. The date was 
recent, therefore he should hear late tidings of Miss 
Angerston, as doubtless the letter was from her. As 
Thurnham took up the cover, and looked at Tressillian^s 
writing and Cordelia^s seal in such close contact, a feel- 
ing of jealousy crossed his mind for a moment, which re- 
called, with painful accuracy, the last time he had seen 
Cordelia. When his sister-in-law appeared, he soon took 
occasion to mention the neighbourhood of Brancaster 
Abbey, but to his disappointment she said nothing of her 
friend. He was then obliged to ask Lady Francis Here- 
ford, if she had lately heard of Miss Angerston. 

* Yes, I had a letter from her this morning, franked 
by your friend, the Duke of Tressillian,^ replied her 
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ladyship ; 'Cordelia says, they have just returned from a 
delightful tour round the Devonshire and Cornish coasts ; 
and that she had brought back a so/re throat, occasioned 
by her sketching so much in the open air. But she tdb 
me, she is well repaid by the lovely views which she 
has taken, which will often recall to mind her Ratifying 
tour.^ 

' Does Miss D'Eresby see much comJ)any?' inquired 
the Earl, who was not quite pleased with his new sister, 
for the penetrating look which she had given him, when 
he inquired for Miss Angerston. 

' Cordelia mentions, that in a few di^s they are to have 
a large shooting party, to make havoc in Miss D'Eiresby's 
well-stocked preserves. But I believe, generally speaking, 
they live in a very retired manner.^ 

Flora said nothing more of her friend, and Thurnham 
for the present, was obliged to rest satisfied with this 
slight degree of information. 

A day or two after his return home, Thurnham was 
surprised to hear Glendower mention, that he was to go 
the next week to Brancaster Abbey. 

' When were you invited, Glendower ? ' Thurnham in- 
quired, with eager astonishment. 

' I received the invitation yesterday, through my friend 
Cordelia,^ was the reply. ' I heard the other day from 
Charles Monckton, that he was to go this week with his 
father and mother, and likewise his pretty sister, to the 
Abbey of Brancaster, where there is to be, — if I am to 
give credence to what he says, — ^no little sport. Upon 
reading the statement given by my judicious and worthy 
friend Charles Monckton, I very sensibly recollected, 
that the heiress, when in Town, had honoured me with 
an invitation, which she was kindly disremembering. 
Now, as I always make it a rule, if I wish to go to a place. 
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to take an invitation as an invitation, whether the inviter 
means it so or not ; I instantly wrote to Cordelia, an<jl 
reminded her, of her friend's defective memory. In re- 
turn for this kind hint, she sends me what I expected ; 
an invitation to meet my Mends the Moncktons, at Bran- 
caster Abbey on Tuesday.' 

Glendower then inquired of Thumham,) as he had 
frequently travelled the road,) the nearest route to Bran- 
caster. The latter was not very quick in giving the 
desured iaiformation, for he felt something like the dog in 
the manger : as he was not invited to the Abbey, he 
would raider Glendower had been excluded. 

When Glendower returned to Hereford-Iiacy, Thum- 
ham fou^d it to be necessary, if he desired to hear any 
particulars of his visit, to question him on the subject ; 
f(Hr he was most provokingly silent, and did not even 
mention Miss Angerstcm's name. 

' Had you a very agreeable visit, Glendower, at Bran^ 
caster Abbey ? Is Miss D'Ereaby as charpiing on far- 
ther acquaintance ? ' inquired Thurnham. 

' Yes,' was his lordship's laconic reply. 

' Had you a large party in the house ? ' 

'Yes.' 

' Did you see much of Tressillian ? ' 

'No.' 

' Did you dine at TressiUian Tower ? ' 

'No.' 

' Did he dine at the Abbey ? ' 

'No.' 

' I hope, Glendower,' observed the Marchioness, ' that 
Miss Angerston bears her change of fortune with becom- 
ing diffidence, without /or^e^^^w^ hersdf.' 

' Miss Angerston's change of fortune is not yet over,' 
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was the reply; 'you will. Lady Northendon, see her, 
before long, at the head of the Peerage/ 

' Nonsense, Glendower ! ' was her ladyship's reply ; 
' you surely do not mean that Tressillian is such a fool 
as to marry Miss Angerston ! ' 

^ I cannot tell you, who is the man, that is, as you 
express it, ' such a fool as to marry Miss Angerston ; ' 
but, whoever chooses her for his wife, will, in my estima- 
tion, be very far from a fool.' 

As Glendower was speaking. Lady Northendon's eyes 
were fixed upon her son, who looked, as she thought, 
the guilty person. She now rejoiced that her invitation 
had been refused by Miss D'Eresby, as if it had been ac- 
cepted, it might have given him an opportunity of meet- 
ing Miss Angerston. 

Thumham's fears were now much excited; but, happily, 
they were soon allayed, for he received a letter from 
the Duke of Tressillian, mentioning that he was on his 
way to Paris, to join some literary friends, where he in- 
tended to remain imtil shortly before Christmas ; when 
he proposed to return home, to receive some visitors at 
the Tower. The letter also stated a piece of intelligence 
very satisfactory to the Earl, namely, that his friend had 
been absent from Tressillian Tower, ever since he had 
been a guest there. 

Thumham tried to persuade himself, that as yet his 
friend was not his rival ; and, in order that he might not 
become so, he resolved to invite himself to join the 
party he was to entertain, on his return from the Con- 
tinent ; and to get rid of the tedious intermediate six 
weeks as well as he could. 

On a fine, bright, frosty morning, two days before the 
25th of December, Thumham set out on his joamey. 
Every thing around looked cheerful, and he felt in spirits ; 
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for at that moment he could not bring himself to think 
that when he loved so much^ he should not be loved in 
return. 

Oh his arrival at Tressillian Tower, he was happy to 
find the visitors were numerous, as it would leave him 
more to himself. He soon inquired for the family at the 
Abbey, and heard with great satisfaction, that they were 
at home. What Thumham had so long thought of, was 
now to be decided; and he could not think it possible 
that he should be rejected, his suit was so disinterested ! 
The next morning, Thumham took a ride alone to Bran- 
caster Abbey. As he drew near the entrance to the park, 
he perceived a lady riding along the road before him, 
whom he had not seen until that instant ; he therefore 
concluded sdie mufit have passed through the park-gate. 
At first he though it was Cordelia, but he changed his 
opinion upon observing that the groom in attendance 
was not in the D'Eresby livery. 

Thumham, as he was doubtful, rode up to the lodge, 
and inquired of the porter, ^Who is that lady?' the 
reply was : ' Miss Angerston, a young lady who lives at 
the Abbey.' 

As our readers may suppose, Thumham now turned 
his horse's head in the direction taken by Cordelia. They 
met ; they shook hands ; but there was a difference in 
their mMiner : Thumham however, felt too happy at their 
meeting, to observe her temperament. 

' You are very much surprised to see me ! ' was Thurn- 
ham's first observation, after the usual greeting was over. 

' No, I am not,' Miss Angerston answered, in a care- 
less, good-natured tone ; ' for I heard the other day, Lord 
Thumham, that you were expected at the Tower.' Cor- 
delia was going to Darlingford, a town which was four 
miles distant, and Thurnham accompanied her there. 
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He was too apprehensive lest the Dake of Tressillian 
should make advances^ to allow the present opportunity 
to pass^ of putting Miss Angerston in possession of his 
sentiments. Before they reached Darlingford, he had 
given her to understand that she was the object of his 
affections^ and she had intimated to him that his offer 
would not be accepted. They parted at Darlrngford with 
the mutual wish^ that they might not soon meet again. 
Cordelia was not surprised at meeting Lord Thumhamc ; but 
she was surprised^ to hear that she was the object of his 
affections. The more she thought of him, the more in- 
dignant she felt at him, for imagining that, after his pre- 
vious disdain, she would so readily accept him. ' If he 
loves me now,' she thought, 'he must have loved me 
when at Hereford-Lacy : yet with what pride, with 
what coldness, did he oflben treat me! especially when 
bidding me farewell. His love is of that prudent, ac- 
commodating kind, which can always suit itself to cir- 
cumstances; he takes Care, it shall never come in his 
way. If I had remained there, he very wisely never 
would have discovered it; but probably my change of 
fortune has changed his opinion, and he now can con- 
descend to think of me. His brother could marry the 
woman of his choice ; but Thumham can love or not 
love, as may appear best at the time. When last at 
Tressillian Tower, he perhaps heard an account of my 
family, which may have exalted me in his good opinion. 
And yet,' she added with a sigh, ' I once would not have 
refused him ! But there are many reasons why I should 
now do so ; and there is one reason, which weighs with 
me more than all the rest. Thumham is conformed to 
this world; he is not willing to be numbered with the 
people of God. jl feel that no earthly distinction could 
induce me to marry a man who was not truly religious. 
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As dear Mr* Shirley says, there is a coldness, a vacuity, 
in all associations with worldly people, however amiable, 
however agreeable ! I faUy experience that truth, when 
with dear, kind, Adelaide. I never will unite myself to 
a man who has not my hopes, my enjoyments, my pur- 
suits. May he not improve f I know not what change 
may have taken place in his soul during the last eight 
months ! There was a time, when I would unhesitatingly 
have accepted him ; the unpression then on my mind 
was correct; he was not indifferent to me,' Cordelia 
here sighed, and a pause of some moments ensued ; and 
she then said to herself, ^ I should not be justified ia 
accepting Thumham on a vague unc^'tainty. I have no 
reason to think that any change has taken place in his 
soul ; therefore my rejection of him is according to god- 
liness/ 

The next day, Cordelia almost c(msidered all that had 
passed as a dream ; — ^that she should have refused Thurn- 
ham, the object of interest to her for so long a time, ap- 
peared impossible 1 Then, every word which had passed 
between them on the previous day, and the terms on 
which they had parted, would come to her remembrance, 
and convixice her, that they were parted for ever. 

This result, Cordelia could not regret, for Thum- 
ham now held a very different place in her estimation, 
from what he had done formerly. The manner in which 
he had wished her farewell, when she left Heref(M:d-house, 
occurred to her memory ; she could recall to remembrance 
all he saidj all be looked, upon that memorable occasion. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** There are few days in which something does not occur to make us feel 
that life is a state of trial.** 

Thurnham*s reflections^ daring his ride to the Tower, 
were of a painAil kind ; his feelings had been very deeply 
wounded by his rejection by one to whom he was de- 
votedly attached, and for whom he had suffered intense 
anxiety. His attentions had been rejected in such a 
manner, that even if he were inclined, (which was far 
from being the case,) he could not renew them. ' I am 
convinced Cordelia does not love me,' he thus despon- 
diti'gly mused to himself: 'if she did, she never would 
have^grounded her refusal on such a trifling objection, 
as » our not entirely agreeing in religious opinions. I 
always thought we were particularly suited to each other, 
^for on all subjects we seemed to have similar sentiments. 
She must be greatly changed during the last year, if she 
thmks I am not sufficiently religious. What can have 
made her so methodistical ? ' An expression of bitter 
disappointment was visible on Thumham's features, as he 
suddenly stopped his steed, and said half aloud, ' Were 
she a princess, I would not be a religious hypocrite, to 
obtain her ! * 

Thumham was not one who could stoop to petition for 
any one's love, or try to prevail on her to love him. 
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Love, to be valued by him, must be given willingly, and 
with the whole heart. The woman he had so much 
loved, did not love him, and he resolved, in a spirit of 
worldly philosophy, to dismiss her from a place in his 
affections. On arriving at the entrance to the park of 
Tressillian Tower, he passed on, and continued his ride 
until the closing day warned him to retrace his steps. 
The cheerful circle he joined at dinner, was not in unison 
with his feelings ; the general mirth seemed to him to 
mock his sadness, which, however, he disguised so suc- 
cessfully, that his depression of spirits was but little 
observed. 

The great exertion which Thumham made, when in 
company, to appear what he was not, only rendered him 
the more melancholy when alone. He now felt a vacancy 
in his affections, never before experienced : he never had 
reason to think that Cordelia did love him ; but he cer- 
tainly never had thought, that she could not love him. 
This truth, which annihilated all his hopes and wishes, he 
now had heard for the first time. 

The next day, a snow-storm confined the inmates of 
Tressillian Tower to the house. Thurnham spent the 
morning alone, reading; but every now and then the 
book closed, and his thoughts involuntarily returned to 
her whom he was so anxious to forget. However, in a day 
or two, he was so philosophically calm, that he joined^ihe 
hunting-party, and, in the sports of the field, forgot for a 
time his own griefs. 

As Lord Thumham entered the drawing-room that 
day before dinner, to his great surprise and vexation, his 
eyes rested on features never to be forgotten. Cordelia 
was sitting near the door by which he had entered, and 
was engaged in conversation. Their eyes met for an 
instant, and then were hastily withdrawn. Thurnham 

c 5 
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passed on^ as if he had not observed her; which Was rery 
possible^ for the room was in a happy state of darkness^ 
having only the Ught of a biasing fire^ as the noble owner 
of the mansion did not like any other illumination pre- 
vious to dinner. 

Thumham unexpectedly found himself seated near 
Miss D^Eresby^ with whom he was slightly acquainted, 
and he immediately entered into conversation with her. 
After a little recollection, he resolved to speak to Cor- 
delia, before farther light made their meeting more un- 
pleasant; as it would appear strange to some persons 
present, if he should not notice her. As if he had not 
previously observed her, he said to Miss D'Eresby, * Is 
Miss Angerston here ? ' 

The place where Cordelia was sitting was instantly 
pointed out to him, and he then crossed the room to 
speak to her, lest longer consideration might render him 
more embarrassed. The Earl said a few words to Miss 
Angerston, su£Scient to prevent those present from saying 
that he had not spoken to her. He thought her maimer 
really unconcerned, when his own, he but too well knew, 
was only affected. It caused him more than one bitter 
pang to think that he so deeply regretted one who was 
so indifferent to him ; this determined him to exert him- 
self, at least for that evening, and not to let her imagine 
that she had so deeply wounded him. 

Cordelia had accepted the invitation to the Tower for 
that day, before her interview with Lord Thumham, and 
immediately after seeing him, she had resolved not to 
meet him there. But she afterwards thought, that if she 
remained at home, when Miss D'Eresby dined at the 
Duke^s, it might appear to him, that she rather wavered 
in her determination, and had not self-possession enough 
to meet him ; this happily was not the case, for her decision 
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had been formed on religious principles. During that 
morning Cordelia had seriously reflected on the mercy of 
the way by which she had been led; and she was truly thank- 
ful^ that Thumham's offer had not been made to her at 
the time when it would have been a snare. 

At dinner^ she placed herself at the lower end of the 
table^ aware that Lord Thumham^ as the most distin- 
guished guest^ would offer his arm to Lady Frederica 
Brandon^ and sit on her right hand. As Thumham en- 
tered the dining-room, he glanced his eye around, to see 
where Cordelia was ; fortunately she was far from him, 
but unfortunately, she was at the opposite side, which 
gave him an opportunity of seeing her, which was the 
very thing he anxiously wished to avoid. In spite of 
himself, he often found his eyes wandering to the lower 
end of the table. Every time he looked at Cordelia, he 
was disposed to be angry with himself for his weakness ; 
he longed to be as indifferent to her, as she was to him. 
He conversed very much with Miss D'Eresby, who was 
neict to him; talking incessantly so long as Cordelia 
was in the room^ But when the ladies retired, he was 
less talkative, as the person who had caused his seeming 
cheerfulness was no longer present. 

In the evening, it was very easy for Thumham to see 
as little of Cordelia as he pleased. Having a desire, as 
he was extremely musical, to hear Miss D'Eresby sing, 
he asked Lady Frederica to request her to do so. 

Miss D^Eresby complied, and he was as much pleased 
with her singing, as in his present frame of mind he was 
capable of being. Lady Frederica was unfortunately 
prevented, by a cold, from charming the company with her 
voice ; and, as it was far more agreeable to her to listen 
to her own singing, than to that of another, however 
she excellent, proposed to the company to dance. 
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Her ladyship's proposal seemed to give general satis- 
faction ; partners were soon selected, and she then took 
her seat at the piano-forte. Thumham's mind was not 
in tune for dancing, but he felt an interest to know who 
Tressillian^s partner would be ! In a few minutes, Cor- 
delia passed him, leaning on the Duke^s arm. He had 
now seen enough, to prevent any desire to remain as a 
spectator; he therefore lounged through the rooms, and 
at last, sat down in his Grace's study, and endeavoured to 
amuse himself, by looking over some rare and mutilated 
black-letter volumes. 

Lord Thumham had made rather a favourable impres- 
sion upon Miss D'Eresby, who was warm in his praises. 
' Did you see much of Lord Thumham, when you' were at 
Hereford-Lacy ? ' was one of her questions to Cordelia, 
as they were driving home. 

' No, very little,' was the reply. 

^ He is a remarkably sensible, clever man ; his style of 
conversation is delightful ; he appears very amiable, and 
of a contemplative disposition. I wish that he lived near 
us, for I should like him for a neighbour, as he is a 
man of refined taste. I wonder, Cordelia, you did not see 
more of him,' continued Adelaide ; ^ I should imagine 
him to be very unlike the rest of his family, for he ap- 
pears quite divested of pride.' 

^ I think Lord Thumham has as much, if not more 
pride, than the rest of his family,' was the reply of Cor- 
delia ; who, at that moment, thought of his apparently 
proud demeanour, on many occasions, during her resi- 
dence at Hereford-Lacy. 

The following morning the Duke, his aunt, and Thum- 
ham, were sitting together, when his Grace said to his 
friend, ' I have been considering, Thumham, the reason of 
your frequent visits to this neighbourhood. I cannot 
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flatter myself that you come to see me ; but I think I have 
found out the attraction. I assure you, the heiress was 
invited here yesterday, solely on your account. She is a 
most amiable person, has a noble fortune, and a princely 
residence, that sadly wants a master. There was a steward 
at Brancaster, who went on defrauding, without any hin- 
drance, for many years ; but, fortunately, his mal-practices 
were discovered by Miss Angerston, and he received his 
dismissal a short time since.' 

Thumham was glad that his friend was deceived as to 
the object of his visits, and replied, that he should delay 
his proposal to Miss D'Eresby, until Miss Angerston was 
out of the way, as he would not allow his wife to have a 
confidential friend.' 

' If that is your only objection, Thumham, I hope it 
may soon be removed, for perhaps Miss Angerston may 
accept me.' 

' No ! no ! Tressillian, exclaimed Lady Frederica Bran- 
don ; ' I will not consent to any such arrangement. You 
must marry Adelaide D'Eresby ; your estates join, and it 
would be the greatest folly in the world not to unite them.* 

^ I have told you, aunt, over and over again,' answered 
his Grace, ' that when persons have known each other a 
certain number of years, they never then fall in love ; 
therefore you may give up all hope of having Adelaide 
D'Eresby for your niece. I know Thumham agrees to 
my arrangement : otherwise, I should not have been fa- 
voured with two visits from him in so short a time. Now I 
remember, Thurnham, the last time you were here, how very 
intent you were, when looking at Miss D'Eresby's picture ; 
I believe you detained me half an hour, scanning the 
much-loved features. Would you like to ride to the 
Abbey this morning ? if so, I will gladly accompany you. 
You know, if the ladies should be from home, you can 
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go over the house^ as you must feel an interest in a 
place which is so soon to be your own/ 

' I have no wish to go to the Abbey this morning/ 
Thumham replied^ with a smile of doubtful meaning ; 
' and I rather think that^ when I go^ I shall dispense with 
your company^ as I am sure Miss D^Eresby would rather 
see me alone. You know I have been through the man- 
sion, and have been three or four times in the society of 
the fair owner; therefore, you may conclude that every 
thing is arranged.' 

' Some day, I must have an amusing conversation with 
Miss Angerston,^ observed his Grace, with a smile : ^ I 
much wish to know, if she is the heroine of a pretty tale, 
which I can relate to her. I feel certain that she is, for 
I believe Angerston had only one sister.' 

' Do, pray, TressiUian, favour us with the tale ; for you 
know how I love to hear anything romantic,' said hw 
ladyship. 

^ Oh ! certainly^ aunt, I will gratify your taste for the 
romantic. So here is my tale. One summer I spent the 
latter part of my vacation in Westmoreland ; and my 
father being unwilling that I should travel without a com- 
panion to Eton, wrote to Colonel Angerston to tell him, 
that he desired I should return there with his son ; and 
that I would come to Walton two days before the time of 
departure. Accordingly, I arrived, and recollect Uttle of 
my visit, until the moment when Angerston and I were 
in the hall ready to set oflF. Mrs. Angerston, and the 
Colonel, had kissed their boy ; and a little, noisy girl, had 
kissed her brother ; and as the mamma, for the second or 
third time was embracing her son, the little, noisy girl 
called out with affectionate energy, ^ Look, mamma ! that 
l>oy,' (as she pointed to me,) ' has no one to kiss him. I 
will kiss him ; and do you, mamma, J^iss him.' The little 
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creature then made a spring at me^ put her arms round 
my neck^ and kissed me more than once.' Mrs. Angerston 
then kissed me; so I departed^ having been honoured 
with many salutes.^ 

^ A very pretty anecdote indeed ! ' said Lady Frederica ; 
^ it shows that Miss Angerston was sufficiently forward. 
Pray how old was she^ Tressillian^ at that memorable time V 

' Not old enough^ aunt^ for her to be aware of the im- 
propriety of her conduct/ the Duke replied^ with a smile. 
^ But I must defend my fair friend from the charge of for- 
wardness ; for, in my opinion, her conduct only evidenced 
that she was a compassionate, observing, little creature. 
She saw that all the love was given to her brother ; that 
no kisses, (which children value so highly,) were bestowed 
upon me, and she pitied me ! Miss Angerston, doubtless, 
has not the slightest recollection of my visit to Walton ; 
and will blush in a most becoming manner, when I tell 
her, how accurately it is impressed upon my memory.' 

Lord Thumham was now as anxious to leave Tressillian 
Tower, as he had been to arrive thete ; being in daily 
fear of meeting Cordelia. He had mentioned to his 
friend, that he should stay with him three or four weeks, 
little expecting that any circumstance would occur to 
make him desire to shorten his visit. At the end of ten 
days, he returned home> happily without again seeing 
Miss Angerston. 

With great satirfaction, CorddUa heard of Thumham^s 
departure from Tressillian Tower. The more she thought 
of him, the more inconsistent his conduct appeared, and 
the lower he became in her estimation. She now saw 
him in his true light, as a man of the world; and gro- 
velling, in comparison of the pursuits of the Christian, 
to her apprehension, appeared his highest aim and end. 
Through divine grace, her understanding had been opened 
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to discern the amaziDg difference which ever must exist 
between a heart given to the world, and a heart which 
daily endeavours to live above this transitory scene. And 
she was humbly thankful that she so deeply felt how 
uncongenial wete their minds, that she was enabled, at 
once> to reject all the earthly advantages which would 
have devolved upon her as Thumham^s wife. 

Some weeks before Cordelia accompanied Miss D'Eresby 
to town, an event occuri^ed> which made her painfully 
anxious as to the result. The Rector of Brancaster died 
suddenly ; and the spiritual deadness of the patroness of 
the benefice. Miss D^Eresby> made her justly apprehensive 
that the Uving would be unworthily bestowed. The Duke 
of Tressillian was the only visitor at the Abbey, who 
seemed anxious about his own salvation, or at all interested 
in that of others. Cordelia mentioned to him, how deeply 
«he felt for the spiritually neglected parish, and requested 
him to recommend an exemplary clergyman, to fill the 
vacant living ; and to use his influence with Miss D^Eresby, 
to induce her to give it in accordance with his desire. 

In the Duke of Tressillian^s mind, divine grace had 
aroused a holy desire to live more and more above the 
present scene of things, and to see and lament his 
hitherto culpable negligence with regard to his own salva- 
tion, and that of others. He readily undertook the ser* 
vice recommended to him by Cordelia ; and having im- 
mediately ascertained from Miss D'Eresby that there was 
no person whom she particularly wished to oblige, he 
requested that she would not hastily bestow the living of 
Brancaster. He then made inquiry, and soon discovered, 
a truly pious, zealous clergyman, to whom the vacant 
benefice, although not of large value, would be most 
acceptable. As a personal favour, he asked Miss D^Eresby 
to become the patroness of the above mentioned pastor ; 
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to which she readily assented^ being at all times willing 
to be spared trouble. The Duke having assured her that^ 
if she appointed his nominee^ her patronage would be 
most worthily bestowed^ she signed the presentation 
when required to do so ; and then resumed her seat at the 
harp^ thinking little more on the subject. 

Cordelia^ with a delighted and thankful heart, informed 
Mr. Shirley of the happy change, which she trusted 
would ere long take place in the moral and spiritual state 
of the parish ; as the new Rector, to human apprehension, 
appeared well calculated to sow the good seed, both in 
and out of the Church. We shall transcribe the following 
passage from Mr. Shirley's reply. 

' Are you now convinced that Providence guided you 
to Brancaster Abbey ? Be assured, we may be satisfied 
that God has directed us to a particular spot, when we 
find there a sphere of spiritual usefulness ; for, unless we 
were in the place where He would set our feet, our en- 
deavours would not be blessed ; and without His blessing, 
all our labour must be unavailing. 

'With humble thankfulness, you should recount the 
following instances, in which the Lord enabled you to 
labour with success : — Miss D'Eresby listened to your 
suggestion respecting family prayer, night and morning ; 
— ^you observe in her a little advance towards greater 
seriousness of mind, the newspaper being almost laid aside 
on Sunday, and she is more tolerant of spiritual reading ; 
— the domestics attend at church with greater regularity ; 
and above all, you have been instrumental in obtaining 
for the parish of Brancaster, a godly minister. Be con- 
stant in prayer for him, that he may indeed prove himself 
to be a workman who needeth not to be ashamed — who 
rightly divideth the word of truth ; and who is instant in 
season, and out of season. As much as possible, en- 
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courage friendly intercourse between him and Miss 
D^Eresby ; and pray^ that in her heart all opposition to 
vital reUgion and its zealous ministers may be brought low. 

' You mention^ that before the Duke spoke to Miss 
D'Eresby on the subject^ she purposed to bestow her 
vacant benefice upon a clergyman^ (who passed current 
with the world for a good kind of man,) because he had 
a wife and six children I How grievous it is, when church 
patronage is in the hands of those who are carnally 
minded; but God often makes the weakness of man to 
turn to His praise. Take courage, my friend, since the 
Lord has honoured your feeble endeavours, and be un- 
ceasing in looking out for opportunities of spiritual useful- 
ness. Be on your guard lest any root of bitterness 
should spring up in your heart ; lest you should pride 
yourself upon your usefulness I Mter we have done all 
that we can do, remember that we are still unprofitable 
servants. If the Lord so far honours uo as to make us in- 
struments of righteousness, we should be humbly thank- 
ful ; and, more deeply than ever, feel and deplore our own 
remissness in duty, and neglect of opportunity. 

^ That you may, to the end of your course, have grace 
to pursue the good and right way which leadeth to 
eternal life, is the heartfelt prayer of your friend, 
' In the bonds of Christian friendship, 

^Edward Shirley/ 

* Hampfisldj April 2/ 
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" The purest motive of human action is loye to our Creator. He who is 
influenced by that, feels its influence in all parts of duty, upon every oc- 
casion of action ; throughout his whole course of eonduct^^ — Paley. 

One moming towards the middle of May, a very im- 
portant pewonage at Tressillian Tower, namely, Mr. Turn- 
penny, the steward, entered the housekeeper's room. He 
was a little, thin, wrinkled old man of seventy years; 
his visage was not unlike a discoloured piece of parch- 
ment, his eyes were remarkably small and quick, and his 
activity was surprising for his age. 

' I wish I had better news to tell you, Mrs. Trickey, 
this fine moming ; I had a letter last night, ma'am, from 
Mr. Furniss, and he says, ma'am, what you will hardly 
believe.' 

'Dear Mr. Turnpenny, you don't say so ! What can 
you mean ! I hope sir, nothing has happened to his 
Grace?' 

Mrs. Trickey was a fat, rosy dame, who appeared as if 
the world, which is so much complained of in general, 
had at least, (to use a common expression,) ' gone well 
with her/ The most however that can be said, either in 
favour of herself, or of Mr. Turnpenny is, that they had 
filled the situations of steward and housekeeper at Tres- 
sillian Tower, for thirty years ; during which time they 
had had the skill to conceal their faults so well from their 
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employers, that they had always held them in high esti- 
mation. 

' Nothing has happened to his Grace, ma^am, I am 
happy to say : but I am not happy to say, that his Grace 
is going to marry.* 

• ' You donH say so, Mr. Turnpenny ! ' exclaimed Mrs. 
Trickey, with much astonishment at this surprising in- 
telligence. 

' Who can it be to ? I dare venture to say, that, after 
all, it is a false al&rm ; (Something her ladyship has been 
setting his Grace on to.* 

' Not at all a false alarm, ma*am,* replied the steward ; 
' and her ladyship, I am sure, has had nothing to say to 
it, for her mind always went along with mine in that 
particular; we both thought Miss D^Eresby the only 
proper match for his Grace.* 

' Do tell me, Mr. Turnpenny,* said the inquisitive Mrs. 
Trickey, as she interrupted the worthy steward in his 
observations, ^ who is the lady, his Grace intends to marry. 
If it is not Miss D*Eresby, I*m much surprised; for the 
last time his Grftce was with us, to my certain knowledge 
he went much oftener to the Abbey than formerly. I tell 
you what, sir, I began to suspect, as well I might ; in- 
deed, I think, Mr. Turnpenny, I mentioned it to you, that 
I thought his Grace had an eye to the Brancaster estates, 
after all.* 

' A good thing it would be for us, Mrs. Trickey, if 
he had an eye to them. But, ma*am, it is not Miss 
D'Eresby : if it had been> I should not call it a bad job. 
But his Grace is going to marry that young lady that 
came to the Abbey but last summer, that hasn*t a six- 
pence! She's sister, you know, to young Angerston, 
that was to have married Miss D'Eresby. Now, I know 
very well, Mrs. Trickey, and you know it as well as I do. 
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that when young Mr. D^resby died^ the old gentleman, 
and the late Duke^ settled it in their own minds^ that 
their estates should be united. And I am sure his 
Grace is^ as I may say, scarcely in his right mind, to let 
such a fine property sUp through his fingers. It is al- 
ways a pity when young people do not regard the wishes 
of their parents ; it speaks badly, I say, for them both, 
not to choose each other ; but some^ are so contrary, to 
be sure ! ' 

*Surdty, sir, your don't beUeve that his Grace is 
going to marry Miss Angerston ! Why, she was^ all the 
world knows, the reason that Mr. Leech lost his fine 
situation ; and a fine situation it was ; so comfortable y 
no one to interfere with him. Well, I will say, that his 
Grace is a good master ; but to be sure he can't but have 
conjidence in us, who were so much thought of by his 
father and grandfather.' 

^As you very rightly observe, Mrs. Trickey, Leech 
would now have been at the Abbey of Brancaster, 
and for as long as he pleased to stay, until he had made 
a good fortune, only for that meddlesome young lady I 
fear we shall soon have over us — ^that is, if Mr. Fumiss 
knows anything of the matter. To be sure. Leech 
did many a bold thing ; more than I should like to ven- 
ture. He made enough, one way or another, without 
touching the wages ; he might have let them alone.' 

* To be sure, as you say,' repUed Mrs. Trickey, * he 
made enough without that. But still, sir, I think it is 
hard, that we are to have such a world of trouble, pay- 
ing wages and looking after them, and not to be able 
to make a little matter by it. I must say, it gives me 
but a poor opinion of Miss Angerston, her looking after 
such trifles. I suspect she's not much of a real lady j 
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for a real lady, like Miss D'Eresby, is always above such 
mean circumspeetion, as I may say/ 

^ Ah ! Mrs. Trickey, ' replied the steward, with a sigh, 
' you will have no trouble passing your own accounts so 
long as I am at the head of afiGairs. But if times alter, 
and this meddlesome young lady should turn steward and 
housekeeper herself; then, it will be time for me to 
retirjB to my estate. And I think, as we both came into 
office together, we may as well resign together.' 

'I^m not so faint-hearted, Mr. Turnpenny, as to 
give up such a place as this, until I am sure it won^t be 
comfortable to stop longer. Perhap she wonH be as bad 
as we think ; she^ll be sharp, if I can^t contrive some 
way or other to manage her. Take my word for it, sir. 
Miss Angerston will be so new fangled with being a 
Duchess, that if we know what we are about, and try to 
please her, she will think it beneath her dignity to inter- 
fere with us, who have been so long in the family ; and 
she will let us manage as usual.' 

*Well, ma'am, I hope she'll be as good as you say; 
but I have my doubts. It was a bold step turning 
Leech away. I should not be sorry for that measure, if his 
Grace had but the sense to marry Miss D'Eresby : for 
then I know he would give me the management of both 
estates ; and a fine harvest it would be.' 

* Depend upon it, Mr. Turnpenny, his Grace is not so 
simple,' repUed Mrs. Trickey, * as to let slip the Bran- 
caster estates, if he could lay hold of them. I was talking 
to Mrs. Atkinson about it the last time I was at the 
Abbey; and she gave it as her opinion, that Miss 
D'Eresby will never marry, for she has taken the death 
of young Mr. Angerston so much to heart, and has taken 
such a fancy for his brother. Master Montague, that 
she'll leave her fortune to him.' 
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' Nev«r believe that, ma'am ; we hear of such things 
in novels, but never in real life. Miss D'Eresby has 
forgot all that long ago ; she would rather be a Duchess 
than not ; and a fine Duchess she would make, bringing 
such a fortune to his Grace. It would be so comfortable 
for us, Mrs. Trickey, to live with them; for Miss 
D'Eresby is imperfect lady, if ever there was one in the 
world; she minds her own amusement, and lets her 
steward and housekeeper alone/ 

^ It is odd, Mr. Turnpenny, I never had the luck to 
see this Miss Angerston, that's to be sudi a f^gue to us. 
I think, sir, you said, you had seen her one day.' 

^ Yes, sure enough, ma'am, and I looked at her sharp- 
ly, knowing that she was the cause of Mr. Leech 
taking leave of the Abbey; a thing he did not much like 
doing, if he could have helped himself. She's well 
enough, Mrs. Trickey, as to looks; though not particularly 
handsome, to my fancy : if she were but as good as she 
looks, she would do very well. But if she were as hand- 
some as an tmgel, why it would be nothing to the pur- 
pose ; for she could not compare with Miss D'Eresby and 
her fortune. I dare say she has more wit than his Gracq, 
for she knows how to lay hold of a fortune ; and that is 
more than he has the sense to do. I can't stay any longer, 
ma'am, talking about this doleful business,' observed Mr. 
Turnpenny, as he rose from his chair ; ^ as soon as I hear 
anything more on the subject, I will let you know, 
ma'am.' 

As the worthy steward was leaving the room, Mrs. 
Trickey called after him, ' Will you have the kindness, 
Mr. Turnpenny, just to lend me your horse and gig, just 
to step over to the Abbey, to consult vrith Mrs. Atkinson. 
You may depend upon it, sir, if there is anything in this 
business,^ she will know all about it. I shall stay for 
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tea^ and when I come back^ sir^ I hope you will favour 
me with your company at supper^ to eat a bit of chicken^ 
and hear the news ? * 

^ As you come back rather latish, Mrs. Trickey/ re- 
plied Mr. Turnpenny^ 'I advise you totakeherladyship^s 
park-chair^ it will be safer than my gig, for my horse 
has too much spirit at times. I will give orders^ ma^am^ 
that it shall be at your service^ and my groom shall at- 
tend you. And I shall be happy to join you at supper^ 
on your return.' 

Mrs. Atkinson was enjoying the cool shades of the 
park^ when her friend drove up to the Abbey. 

* I am come^ my dear Mrs. Atkinson/ said the lady 
from the Tower^ upon alighting^ ' to take a dish of tea 
with you, and to talk over a very unpleasant piece of 
news, just arrived from London. Mr. Turnpenny, 
ma'am, has received a letter from Mr. Furniss, (and you 
know he must know everything about his Grace,) and he 
says just this much, for I saw the letter : " You will be 
surprised to hear, that his Grace is going, for certain, to 
marry Miss Angerston.'^ Have you heard anything of 
it, ma'am?' 

^ Oh dear yes, ma'am,' replied Mrs. Atkinson, in a re- 
luctant tone : ' I heard some time ago, that it was a thing 
that was to be. But I never like to be the bearer of ill 
news, for I always think that it flies fast enough ; so I 
did not inform you. You seem fatigued after your air- 
ing, Mrs. Trickey. Let us come into the house and 
talk it all over ; but first, ma'am, you must have some- 
thing comfortable.* 

After a little of something comfortable had been taken 
by Mrs. Trickey, she begged to hear all that her friend 
had to communicate on the painfully interesting subject. 

' Why, ma'am, I had a letter from Mrs. Jones, and she 
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tells me^ it is likely the Duke and Miss Angerston will 
make a matcli of it before long. Bat as I knew it would 
be a bad hearing for you at the Tower, I was unwilling, 
Mrs. TWckey, to tell you.^ 

'A bad hearing it is, sure enough ! but do you know, 
ma^am, when it is to be ? ^ 

' Why not exactly ; but I had a letter from Miss 
DTEresby, and she told me not to prepare for her as soon 
as usual, for she should remain a Uttle longer this year 
in Town. And that is, of course, in consequence of this 
wedding. I fear it is a bad look out for you all, Mrs. 
Triekey,' continued Mrs. Atkinson, in a tone of kind con- 
dolence, 'for it was a bold step in Miss Angerston 
to have Mr. Leech dismissed; and all owing to her 
mean, prying ways. So what may you, ma^am, expect 
from her, when she is " my Duchess ! " Mr. Leech was 
always a very kind friend to me, and I donH at all 
like the gentleman who has come in his place.^ 

'Do you think that it is a settled thing ? is there no 
hope, ma'am, that things may take a favourable turn ? ' 

' Quite settled, ma'am, I assure you I But, as I say, 
it is an ill wind that blows nobody good ; so that Is good 
news for us, which is bad for you. I must say, I am very 
glad to get rid of the young lady here, for we have had 
nothing but trouble since she came to the house, occa- 
sioned by her meddlesome and methodistical ways, that 
could let nothing alone, but must interfere with things 
which did not concern her. I am sorry to tell you, 
Mrs. Trickey, that you will have almost as much trouble 
with Mrs. Mortimer, Miss Angerston's maid, as with 
herself., Believe me, you will not have all your sorrows 
to seek, when you get them both home. You remember 
the old adage, ma'am, '* like mistress, like maid ; '* Mrs. 

D 
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Mortimer will be a constaot spy upon you, and report 
everything / ' 

' I will set my wits to work, and get her out of her 
place/ sharply retorted Mrs. Trickey ; ^ I dare say I shall 
be able to manage her, somehow or other.' 

^ You had better be certain, ma'am, that you are on 
sure ground, before you do anything. For if you offend 
her, she will be, as I may say, like a wasp, and only 
sting the more. She lived with Miss Angerston's mother, 
and will not easily be put out of favour.^ 

' What sort of a person is she, ma^am ? ' inquired 
Mrs. Trickey, in a tone of voice our readers may readily 
imagine. 

' Why, ma^am, she is one of those very good people, as 
I may say, who always act as if their mistress was looking 
at them; and she does nothing that is wrong, for fear, I dare 
say, of being discovered. But for all that, I have my 
doubts whether she is better than other people ; for my 
part, I always suspect those would-be saints. Another 
thing, Mrs. Trickey, which will cause a world of mis- 
chief among you all, is the way in which Miss Angerston 
goes about into the poor cottages, prying about, and 
picking up stories ; that is the way she contrived to hear 
so much of Mr. Leech. And I must give it as my 
opinion, that it is a very mean thing for any lady to do ! 
Miss D'Eresby never does such a thing ! ' 

^ No ! nor Lady Frederica,^ responded Mrs. Trickey 
sharply; ^ her ladyship never condescends to anything so 
unlike a lady, as to go prying into poor cottages. If 
she wants to give money, she ought to give it to the clergy* 
man, or steward, to distribute ; for in my opinion, there 
is always more cant and hypocrisy with those good ladies, 
than money given by them. However, I hope that when 
she comes to be a Duchess, she will understand what is be- 
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fitting her situation, and leave off her mean ways, and 
learn to behave like Lady Frederica, or Miss D^Eresby/ 

' There is no hope of that, ma'am,' rejoined Mrs. At- 
kinson, ^ she does it all for conscience sake ; she's one of 
the over-righteous ; so she will just go on in her old way. 
I am sorry to say, that I fear when you get the Duchess 
over you, you wiU find your situation is not so comforta- 
ble as it has been/ 

' Why, as to that, ma'am, I have two strings to my 
bow; if the Duchess don't go on to my satisfaction, I 
will not plague myself with trying to stop with her ; for 
I will retire to a pretty piece of property which I pur- 
chased near Cheltenham, seven or eight years ago. Mr. 
Turnpenny made the bargain for me, and he says, (and he 
knows what land is,) that every inch of it in time will be 
worth so much gold, for building-ground. So I will 
retire to my own house ; and I shan't be out of the 
world either, for I shall have plenty of genteel company 
about me, which is a great comfort.' 

Mrs. Trickey soon after asked leave to ring for her 
carriage ; and she accordingly returned home. Mr. 
Turnpenny met the lady with a lengthened visage as he 
entered her parlour to sup with her. ' Another letter, 
Mrs. Trickey, by this night's post firom Mr. Fumiss, 
written by command of his Grace, to inform us, that an 
upholsterer will be down to-morrow from London, to see 
about new-furnishing the house. Now I think that when 
the old furniture is turned out, it is a pretty good sign, 
that the old servants are next to follow. Our troubles 
are coming on now, Mrs. Trickey ; but it's well we are 
provided in a small degree with the needful, for we have 
leach our own house, and something comfortable in the 
funds, ma'am.' 

^ Sure enough, sir, " new lords make new laws,'" rejoin- 
d2 
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ed the lady, ' and from what I have heard from Mrs. 
Atkinson, it is easy to tell, there will be no living with 
the new Duchess. It^s well, sir, that we attended to the 
old proverb, " make hay whilst the sun shines,'' for in my 
opinion the sun will shine no more upon this poor 
old place.' 

A few weeks after this interesting conversation, the 
two worthies, who have occupied so much of our atten- 
tion, were to be seen slowly pacing up and down the 
terrace at TressiUian Tower, on the morning of the 
noble owner's marriage. 

' There are the bells ringing, Mr. Turnpenny,' observed 
the conscientious Mrs. Trickey, 'they sound anything 
but sweet in my ears. However, we shall have them here 
to-morrow, and then we shall see what her Grace is made of.' 

' I doubt if I shall stay here much longer, Mrs. 
Trickey,* slowly responded the steward, ' for it an't plea- 
sant for me, at my time of life, to have new rules laid down 
to me. His Grace has a great respect for me ; but who 
knows what things a wife may put into his head.' 

* Very true, Mr. Turnpenny, but I'll contrive to throw 
dust in her Grace's eyes. Trust me for that, a little 
flattery will do no harm. Depend upon it, sir, I will say 
a good word for you whenever opportunity oflfers, and 
you must do the same for me. I will tell her Grace, that 
the people here are so ungrateful, that although his Grace 
does so much for them, (more than any one could suppose,) 
yet, that they never thought of going out to meet her, 
and draw her home, and give her a welcome, as it was 
their duty to do, until you, Mr. Turnpenny, told them 
they ought to do so. This will flatter her Grace, and she 
will see how much it is in your power to pay her respect. 
And then I will go on, and tell her, what a blessing 
she will be to this place, and what a loss the poor round 
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the Abbey have sustained by her leaving them, and so 
forth, on account of her numerous charities. WonH that 
do, Mr. Turnpenny ? Won't that please ho* ? ' 

'Take care, ma^am, that you don't say too much,* re- 
plied the wary Mr. Turnpenny; ' flattery may not go down 
quite so well as you think. You may perhaps ovCT-do 
it with her Grace, Mrs. Trickey.' 

' Never fear, sir, flattery never entirely fails ; lay on a 
good ^or^ion, and some of it is sure to tarry : I have 
found my plan in most cases to be successful. And I 
will answer for it, Mr. Turnpenny, that her Grace is like 
the rest of the world, and has no great dislike to flattery ; 
which I think will not do her much harm, and it may 
do us a great deal of good/ 

' However, ma^am, if she should turn out to be a 
troublesome sort of a lady, not easily managed, I will take 
my leave of this place. And I think, Mrs. Trickey, you 
had better do the same. I am too old now to get into 
new ways, and if I'm not to be trusted, why I will go, 
that is all I ' 

' Why talk of going, Mr. Turnpenny ! ' rejoined Mrs. 
Trickey; 'you know I am an old servant, and old ser- 
vants take liberties, and say things nobody else could. 
So I will take care to say enough to her Grace, to make her 
pleased with us, with whomsoever else she may find fault. 
It IS not long until to-morrow, and then we shall see 
what she is. She may not be so bad as Mrs. At- 
kinson represented her to be ; though, to be sure, she 
seemed very glad to get rid of her at the Abbey ; and 
that is a bad sign, everybody must allow. ' 

The worthy steward and housekeeeper continued their 
conversation upon the gloomy state of affairs, until called 
to preside at the dinner which was given in the park, 
to the tenantry and the surrounding poor, in honour of 
the Duke of Tressillian^s marriage. 
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^ There is nothing which mankind are with so much difficulty brought to 
belieye or assent to, as a religion, wherein the corruptions of their nature 
are condemned, and their sensual pleasures restrained and mortified, although 
it is a religion excellent in itself, and absolutely necessary to them.^* 

Two or three days after the event referred to in the last 
chapter^ the family at Hereford-Lacy, with the addition 
of Lord and Lady Francis Hereford, who were there on 
a visit, were assembled at breakfast, with the exception 
of Thumham, who was generally the last person in the 
morning, as he had but little inclination for early rising. 
As he entered the room, his brother was reading aloud, 
the account of Cordelia's marriage that was given in the 
newspaper which had just arrived. 

* Francis!' exclaimed the Marchioness, ^read it over 
again, that Thumham may hear how much he has lost, 
by allowing business to call him out of Town, before this 
grand wedding took place. Who could ever have thought 
of seeing Miss Angerston's marriage announced as a 
marriage in high life I ' her ladyship continued. ' It is 
really altered days with her ; I do hope she may not be 
too presuming ; but I must say, that I have my fears for 
her ; for one never can depend upon such people.' 

' I have no fears for Miss Angerston,' replied Lady 
Prancis Hereford, ' for when I was in Town, she was one 
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day speaking to me of ber alarming illness last year ; 
and she said^ when she thought^ as she frequently did> 
of what she had suffered at that time^ and of how very 
nearly the thread of life was snapped^ her recovery ap- 
peared almost miraculous ; she then felt her love for this 
world and her security in it vanish. She views this life 
as it really is, a path chequered with many cares and 
sorrows, and only travelled with ease by those who do 
not set up their rest here. There is little danger of a 
mind so well disciplined being too much elated with 
prosperity. I only hope the Duke may be deserving 
of her/ 

^ A great many are very good in theory, who are not 
quite so perfect in practice,^ retorted Lady Northendon. 
' I believe Miss Angerston is as fond of the world as any 
of us. I am persuaded that her marriage is one of am- 
bition ; for I think the Duke of Tressillian is not exactly 
the kind of man she would prefer.' 

All this time, Thurnham had not paid any attention 
either to the newspaper, or the good-natured remarks of 
his mother ; but was absorbed in his own reflections, until 
Lady Francis thus replied, with a smile at her mother-in- 
law's amiability of disposition : ^ You know not Cordelia 
Angerston, if you imagine that she esteems rank and 
riches so very highly, as to sacrifice herself to them. I 
am convinced that she has not married from ambition ; 
for, from what she told me of the Duke of Tressillian, I 
am certain it was himself, and not his station which had 
secured her heart. I should like to read to you a letter 
to Miss Angerston, or, as I must now call her, the Duchess 
of Tressillian, from her excellent friend Mr. Shirley, who 
was so kind to her during her illness ; she enclosed it to 
me the other day, when she told me when her marriage 
was to take place.' 
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Lady Francis Hereford now left the room to get the 
letter referred to, as Lord Thumham expressed a desire 
to hear its contents. The letter was an answer from Mr. 
Shirley, to one he had received from Miss Angerston, 
announcing her intended marriage. 

'My dear Friend, 

' I hasten to answer your welcome letter, received yes- 
terday ; and to assure you of our affectionate congratula- 
tions, and of our kind interest in an event, that we sincerely 
hope may conduce to your spiritual as well as temporal 
prosperity. The two, I never can separate : what is 
hurtful to the soul, I never can consider as felicitous to 
the body. Generally speaking, a state of worldly pros- 
perity is a state of spiritual adversity ; for it engenders 
pride, and causes us to set up our rest here. A state of 
adversity generally humbles our proud feelings, and in- 
clines us to seek other sources of happiness than those 
which this vain, unsatisfactory world can afford. But 
neither state is, in itself, either good or bad. The ab- 
sence of God*s assisting grace, is that which makes 
prosperity so corrupting ; the presence of God's assisting 
grace, can alone sanctify adversity. But, as we are more 
inchned to seek help from on high, when depressed in 
worldly circumstances, than when surrounded by affluence, 
it is, therefore, the less dangerous condition for our souls. 

'Your past life has been a very eventful one : you were 
tried with prosperity ; which state, you confessed, had 
been to you a state of God-forgetfulness. The Lord then 
humbled you to a lower state, but still you revolted from 
Him, for you would not give Him your whole heart. 
Your aim was still to please yourself, and not Him, who 
had called you to fight manfully against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Qoi then brought you still lower. 
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t^eCatifte Hie Itoved you with an everlasting love, and would 
not suffer you to sin on without chastisement. He 
chastened you with much anguish of body, when lonely 
and neglected by former friends. Until thus brought 
f)ery low> you did not truly turn to the Lord your God, 
with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your strength. 

'Then, you were tried with unexpected independence^ 
and a home in the midst of earthly luxury and magnifi- 
cence, surrounded by Gk)d-forgetting people. Through 
this sore trial, (for by no other name can I call it,) I 
beheve and trust, the Lord made you to triumph. At 
least, from your letters and conversation, I draw this 
blessed conclusion — that the world^s temptations only 
rendered you more humble, more watchful, more prayerful ; 
more entirely dependent on your Saviour for strength and 
for happiness. 

* Now a new scene of temptation awaits you. If you 
marry in the Lord, I am persuaded your happiness will 
be much increased; for Ood ever signally blesses the 
union, undertaken in His fear, aod in dependance (m 
His guidance. If not — I must leave you to draw the 
conclusion. 

* In our worldly state, I believe my wife and I enjoyed 
as much of happiness, as it was possible for worldly 
people to possess. But it was not until we prayed, and 
read the Scriptures daily together, and frequently com- 
muned on our eternal inheritance, that we truly enjoyed 
the happiness of that union, which is appointed by God, 
for man's eternal, as well as temporal good. 

' Your contemplated marriage will elevate you to high 
estate. But if you marry under even the faintest im- 
pression or expectation that rank and riches will conduce 
to your real happiness, I hope you may be disappointed. 
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I need not say, " I hope you may be disappointed,^' for it 
is a positive certainty that you will he so. Be assured, that 
if you should be inclined to sin your soul away by resting 
in worldly enjoyments, God will visit you with divers afflic- 
tions. If He loves you enough to chasten you. He never 
can want a scourge ; your own affections, and your own 
dehghts, will ever be ready as rods of chastisement. His 
frown can embitter in unnumbered vmysy the possession 
of the fairest earthly inheritance. 

' Remember, my friend, that God does not call you to 
honour and riches, m««ly for your own aggrandizement 
and gratification ; but He calls you to a high place, that 
you may show foi*th His glory, and shine as a light amid 
the gross darkness in which the great ones of the earth, 
as a body> are sunk^ I hope better things of you, than 
to anticipate your again falling into the snares of this 
perishing world. But you cannot too deeply feel your 
former estrangement from God and true holiness, when 
in prosperity ; or the fearful responsibility that attaches 
to those who possess rank and riches. 

' When encompassed by the honours and riches with 
which your marriage will invest you — should you ever be 
inclined to seek your happiness in them — I pray, that 
grace may be granted you to remember your friendless 
condition in your lonely lodging ; and that on leaving it 
you told me, that all you had ever enjoyed really de- 
serving the name of happiness, you had experienced 
under that humble roof. This recollection, I trust, will 
realize to your mind the nature of true happiness. 

' I must tell you, I am much pleased with the Duke. 
He has frequently sought my society during the last year. 
I believe he is sincerely desirous to lay aside every 
weighty and to devote himself to the service of Christ. 
He is yet but a child in spiritual experience ; but He 
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who hath hegan the work of grace within Him, will, 
I humbly trust, not suffer him to fall away. I was not 
aware of his attachment to you ; but I am not surprised 
that his Grace never mentioned it to me, as I can imagine 
his being very reserved on such a subject. 

^ You ask for my counsel: I have given it, and ever 
shall give it, with sincerity and plainness, when sought. 
You ask for my prayers : you have long had them. I 
never forget those to whom I have ministered in sick- 
ness. Your name has been joined with many other names 
which I have marked down ; that, when I pray for blessings 
on myself, my family, and my congregation, they may not 
forgotten. No name is ever erased, until I hear that the 
bearer of it is beyond the benefit of prayer. As you will 
DOW, more than ever, need the prayers of those who 
value prayer, you shall frequently be mentioned in my 
petitions. 

' My wife desires her kind love to you, and hearty con- 
gratulations on the anticipated, and (I feel assured) 
happy, event. 

^ Believe me to remain, in the bonds of Christian friend^ 
ship, 

' Your faithful Friend, * 

'Edward Shirley.^ 

' This letter does infinite credit to both the writer and the 
recipient,' observed Lady IVancis Hereford; who then 
added, ' I must read to you what Cordeha says.' I send 
you my dear, admirable Mr. Shirley's letter, in the hope 
that you and Lord Francis may de^re to make his ac- 
quaintance. Perhaps he may remember Mr. Shirley at 
Eton. I know Lord Thumham was with him there for 
some time. 

' I am truly thankful to God, for having given mc such 
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a faithful friend. I pray that all he has said to me may 
sink deeply into my soul. I am happy to say^ that the 
Duke values him as I do. Mr. and Mrs. Shirley are the 
first visitors he has invited to Tressillian Tower, after our 
marriage. This mark of his attention has particularly 
pleased me, for it shows so much kindness and true 
amiabiUty of disposition. It will gratify me exceedingly, 
to give this proof of my regard for my highly esteemed 
friends; for deep in my heart is the remembrance of 
their great kindness to me, when in sickness and lone- 
liness. Kind regards to Lord Francis. 
' I remain, my dear Flora, 

^Your affectionate 

'Cordelia Anoerston.' 

'Edward Shirley at Eton with me,' Lord Thumham 
exclaimed ; ' I think, Francis, that Mr. Shirley must be 
the fellow we used to call, 'Adonis Shirley.' If I re- 
member rightly, bis name was Edward. He was called 
Adonis Shirley, to distinguish him from an ugly fellow 
of the same name. I recollect him very well. Though 
much my senior, I was fortunate enough, one day, to get 
him out of the water, when the cramp had seized him, 
and he was within an inch of being drowned. I wonder 
what has turned him into an humble, country clergyman ; 
for he was an aspiring fellow, and I thought had been 
heir to a large fortune. He was an excellent speaker, I 
remember, and used to talk of representing some Borough 
or other, near his father's property, as soon as he should 
come of age. He must be greatly changed indeed, to 
have written that letter. I think, however, it is more 
likely that this Mr. Shirley is the ugly fellow who was 
at Eton. All I recollect of him is, that he was as ugly 
as his namesake was handsome. Whoever he may be. 
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Lord Thurnham continued, ' I will make his acquaintance 
on my return to town ; for I have a heartfelt respect for 
the man who wrote that letter/ 

* Well, I confess, Thumham,' observed the Marchioness, 
^ that I have no wish to make the acquaintance of the 
writer of that letter. It is very good to be sure; quite a 
sermon. A sermon, I allow, is very well in the right place. 
It is, certainly, a unique letter of congratulation; the first 
of the kind I have ever heard. But I dislike, not so much 
what Mr. Shirley says, as the canting style, which I never 
can endure, in which he has written. What he has said 
is very good ; too much like a sermon certainly ; but still 
I can forgive that, as coming from a clergyman. But it 
is so hypocritical to my mind, his signing himself, '' in 
the bonds of Christian fSriendship.'^ Why not express 
himself in the usual manner. I hate any parade of re- 
ligion.' 

' If there is no deceit. Mother, there can be no hypo- 
crisy,' replied Thumham, in a serious manner. ' From 
the tenour of that excellent man*s letter,- 1 cannot charge 
him with deceit : his words have come home to my heart, 
which strongly incUnes me to think that he wrote from 
his heart.' 

^ Well, he may be sincere,' quickly retorted her lady- 
ship ; ' but I think, Thumham, you must agree with me 
in opinion, that Mr. Shirley has rather a strange method 
of inculcating humility, when he tells Miss Angerston, 
that she must endeavour to shine as a light, amidst the 
gross darkness in which the great ones of the earth are 
sunk ; or some such incomprehensible wisdom. She truly 
must be an humble person, if she imagines that she can 
shine forth as a star of the first magnitude. It will not 
be surprising if she should think so, when her ghostly 
adviser recommends her to make the attempt.' 
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^ I cannot find any objection to Mr. Shirley's expres- 
sion/ Lord Thumham replied, 'that Miss Angerston 
should endeavour to shine as a light, amidst the gross, 
moral darkness, by which she must inevitably be sur- 
rounded in her new sphere. When our Saviour com- 
manded His disciples to '* shine as lights in the world,'' 
he did not mean that, by their shining as bright examples, 
any glory would attach to them. He commanded them 
to shine as lights ; that men might see their good works, 
and glorify their Father in heaven,.^ 

The Marchioness now took occasion to leave the break- 
fast-table, as she dishked such serious conversation. Lord 
Thumham had entirely dismissed from his mind all dis- 
pleasure against Cordelia ; she loved him not, and she was 
now the wife of another ; reasons suflSciently powerful to 
prevent his any longer retaining affection for her. He felt, 
however, that he must ever esteem and regard her; for his 
love had not been founded on the flimsy basis of personal 
attractions, but on the excellences which he thought he 
had discovered in her mind and character. 
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** La noblesse dn sang et la raniti des genealogie est, de toutes les errenrs, 
la plus oniversellement Itablie panni les homines, — la noblesse du Chretien 
nW pas dans le sang qull tire de ses ancctres, mais dans la grace qn^il 
hSrite." 

The year after Cordelia was married^ she accompanied the 
Duke to Englethorp Manor^ an estate which he possess- 
ed in a distant county, where they intended to remain a 
few weeks. As it was near the sea-coast> it had been 
visited of late years by the TressilUan family, for a short 
time, every other year. 

The situation of Englethorp was lonely and romantic : far 
removed from any large town, it had for a number of years 
undergone very little, if any change; its inhabitants were 
few, and belonged to the old stamp of English peasantry. 
For several miles round, there was not the mansion of a 
family of consequence, and but very few country gentry. 
Whenever the Duke of TressilUan had visited the Manor- 
house, he had lived in a very retired manner, scarcely 
cultivating any acquaintance with the fiimihes around. 
The motive assigned for his conduct by those whom he 
avoided, was pride ; but the total absence of pride, was 
in some degree the cause of his reserve. When he came to 
Englethorp it was immediately after the close of the London 
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season^ suffering in health from his residence in town^ as 
he was of a very delicate constitution. His Grace, there- 
fore, came to the sea-side for seclusion, and his desire was, 
that he should have taken his departure before it had 
been known through the country that he had arrived. 
His singular humility prevented him from thinking 
that his visits would be considered a great honour by 
those around him, and his natural reserve made him 
averse to meeting strangers; therefore^ as his visits to 
Englethorp were short and far between, he knew that to 
himself there would be little, if any pleasure, in meet- 
ing persons he was not to see for a long time again ; and 
he sincerely believed that they thought as little of him 
as he did of them. 

If the visits of the Duke of Tressillian to Englethorp were 
little thought of, (which, however, was far from being the 
case,) yet the first visit of the young Duchess was consi- 
dered in the village as a circumstance of the greatest 
importance. It was declared by one old dame, that to 
her certain knowledge, it was now twenty-eight years 
since a Duchess had been seen in the village of Engle- 
thorp ; and that it well became them to make much of 
one when she came^ 

Two months previous to the arrival of the Duke and 
DuchesS) it had been rumoured that they were to come ; but 
so soon as the precise day was known, the interesting in- 
telligence was instantly conveyed by Mr. Flint, his Grace's 
steward, to theGroftfamily> of Bellevue-house. The owner 
of Bellevue-house, as he was pleased to denominate his 
residence, was a country squire of moderate fortune ; but 
his dignity, in his own opinion, and also in that of his 
neighbours, had, about twelve years previous to this time, 
be6n greatly increased by the circumstance of the late 
Duke of Tressillian having made him his shooting and 
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hunting companion, whenever he visited Englethorp. The 
present Duke, in consideration of the notice which his 
father had taken of Mr. Croft, always called upon him, 
and invited him once, during his stay, to dine at the 
Manor. 

Mr. Flint entered the drawing-room at Bellevue-house, 
with an air of vast importance, and told Mrs. Croft and 
the dowager Mrs. Crofk, that the Duke and Duchess were 
to come on the following Thursday. The Croft fSEunily 
appeared very much interested in, and talked a great 
deal of, an event which certainly concerned them very 
little ; but, like persons of worldly, contracted minds, 
they felt an extreme interest in every, the most minute 
trifle, which related to their superiors. Mr. Flint was 
obliged to answer fifty questions concerning her Grace; 
and as he was a man who never confessed ignorance on 
any subject, he replied to all in the most positive man- 
ner. By his account, the Duchess was little less than 
an angel ; and as it was a Duchess whose merits they 
were discussing, Mrs. Croft, and the elder Mrs. Croft, 
were inclined to believe all they heard. 

' I hope,' said the latter lady, ' that her Grace will not 
make the Duke proud ; for although most people think him 
proud and high, yet, I must say, his Grace was never so 
to me.' 

^ Depend upon it, ma'am,' was Mr. Flint's reply, ' her 
Grace will alter the Duke ; for she is a most fashionable 
lady.' 

' Of course/ observed Mrs. Croft, in a serious manner, 
for at that moment she was considering whether she 
could, in point of fashion, bear any comparison with the 
Duchess. In the innocency of her heart, poor woman ! 
she imagined that to be a person of rank, and a person 
of fashion, were one and the same thing; she consequent- 
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ly did not require to be told, that the Duchess of Tres- 
silUan was a most fashionable lady, for she did not think 
it possible for her to be otherwise. 

As the Duke and Duchess approached Englethorp, the 
road, for the last four miles went along high cliffs over- 
hanging the sea. Upon entering the vale, CordeUa was 
deUghted with the beauty of the scenery, for it was sur- 
rounded with gentle hills, richly wooded, backed on the 
north side by lofty mountains. In the centre of the 
valley stood the romantic village, with the lofty spire of 
the venerable Church, appearing above the trees which 
concealed the rest of the edifice. 

A merry peal from the Church bells welcomed the 
arrival of the Duke and Duchess, and the whole popula- 
tion came out to wonder and to stare. After leaving the 
villj^e, the time-worn turret of Englethorp Manor, till 
then unseen, appeared in view ; the situation of the house 
was low, and it was so much enclosed with wood, that little 
of the building was visible. Large, massive, antique gates, 
studded with immense nails, formed the entrance to the 
grounds, which were very circumscribed. In the man- 
sion, CordeUa observed little that was worthy of admira- 
tion ; it was a large, quadrangular building of grey stone, 
two stories high, surrounding a paved court, the entrance 
to which was through gates like those already described. 
In the centre of this court, there was an equestrian sta- 
tue of Hubert D*Englethorp, the founder of the mansion, 
who, flourished in the reign of Henry the fourth ; and 
who having done good service to the King during the 
civil wars, was rewarded with the grant of the Manor of 
Englethorp, for ever. The male line of Hubert however 
fidling, the estate, in the reign of William and Mary, 
came by marriage into the TressilUan family. The house 
contained nothing worthy of remark, with the exception of 
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a finely carved oak staircase of great wldth^ and some 
richly stuccoed ceilings. There were only two apart- 
ments of large size^ one on each side of the staircase : 
the one had been in ancient times the baronial hall^ and 
was now used as the dining-room; it had a black oak 
wainscoting^ and was hung round with dingy, family por- 
traits, chiefly of the Englethorp line. The other room 
had been lately fitted up as a modem saloon, and, in the 
general opinion, had been much improved by the change 
of Aimiture. But, however, not so in the opinion of his 
Grace, who on entering the apartment exclaimed : ' How 
sadly this old room is disfigured by this new finery ! I 
wish, my dear Cordelia, that you had seen it with rOy 
great grandmother^s chairs and tables.' 

Cordelia was very much inclined to quarrel with Hubert 
D'Englethorp, for his choice of a site for his dwellings 
for he had carefully excluded all view of the stormy 
element. But she much admired the good taste of the 
several possessors of the Manor, who had allowed the 
exterior of the mansion to remain in the old style, with- 
out being disfigured with modem alterations. 

The day after their arrival, the Duke and Duchess 
commenced the various duties which devolved upon them 
as proprietors of the village, in the vicinity of which 
they intended to reside for some weeks. With deep 
regret Cordelia had discovered, that her husband had 
been a very careless landlord ; having lived regardless of 
the spiritual interests of his tenants. Happily he was 
now fully sensible of the responsibility of his position in 
society ; and sincerely did he desire to co-operate in any 
plan calculated to benefit, either in temporal or spiritual 
things, his tenantry or mankind in general. After lun- 
cheon, CordeUa and his Grace perambulated the village 
and entered several of the cottages. They likewise visited 
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the churchy and inspected the various relics which it con- 
tained; not forgetting to pay particular attention to the 
rather long, and somewhat tedious history, given by the 
old, grey-haired sexton, of the helmet, gloves, and lance, 
of the renowned Hubert D*Englethorp. 

The Croft family were far from ignorant of the move- 
ments of the great people ; what they did, and what they 
did not, formed the dwly subject of conversation at Bel- 
levue-house. Mr. Croft had paid his respects to his 
Grace, who had unfortunately not been at home. Mrs. 
Croft for two or three days had been considering, whe- 
ther she ought to call upon the Duchess of Tressillian, 
or wait for her Grace to make the advance : from the 
former she was dissuaded by the heir of the family, Mr. 
Stephen Croft, who had an amiable aversion to every 
person whose claims to distinction were superior to his 
own. He declaimed with his usual eloquence, upon the 
pride and vanity of great people ; and stated that, from 
what he had seen of the Duchess, he was convinced she 
was a proud, upsetting woman, who thought too much 
of herself, to think much of any of them. And that in 
all probability, if his mother called at the manor, she 
would neither be admitted, nor her visit returned. Mrs. 
Croft, having great reliance upon her son^s sagacity and 
judgment, deemed it prudent not to hazard a visit. 

Our readers may be anxious to know what opportunity 
our friend Stephen had, of forming any opinion pf the 
Duchess of Tressillian. On the morning when she 
visited the church, Stephen had followed her, and con- 
cealed himself in a pew ; and from what he had heard and 
observed, he was sure he had been enabled to form a very 
correct opinion of her Grace : as he very wisely remarked, 
^The true character is frequently best discovered by 
trifles ! ' 
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Stephen had to answer numberless questions from his 
mother and grandmother^ respecting the Duchess. He 
told them^ that so far from her being the beauty repre- 
sented by Flinty she was only tolerably good-looking ; and 
that he saw nothing about her deserving of remark^ but 
her dress. Stephen was now obliged to answer more ques- 
tions concerning her Grace's attire^ than about her features. 
His mother asked him more than once^ whether the bon- 
net worn by the Duchess was similar to her new bonnet^ 
which^ Mrs. Fancy had assured her^ was in the extreme 
of the fashion I However^ much to her mortification^ 
Stephen informed her^ that he had a perfect recollection 
of her Grace's bonnet^ and that it was impossible (or 
bonnets to be more unlike. 

One morning Cordelia and the Duke took a ride to 
Bellevue-house^ and unfortunately^ as they approached^ 
they were unperceived by any of the family. The groom 
knocked long and loud before the door was (^ened ; for 
as soon as it was known who they were^ who demanded 
admittance^ there was some little preparation necessary 
before it could be granted ; as Mrs. Croft did not con- 
sider it to be essential for a lady to be always sufficiently 
well attired, to be seen at any moment. For some days 
she had been prepared to receive the Duchess ; but that 
morning Stephen had informed her, that Mr. Flint had 
told him, that the Duke and Duchess were to go to a 
place ten miles distant. This visit, consequently, was quite 
unexpected; but at last the door was opened, and the 
visitors were received in the hall by the owner of the 
mansion, who conducted them into the drawing-room, 
where the dowager Mrs. Croft was in her shawl and 
bonnet, as if just returned from, or about to take, a walk. 
She was an old lady, but nevertheless she seemed to con- 
sider that her day of beauty was not yet gone by. She 
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surveyed Cordelia with a sufficient degree of admiration ; 
and tried to render herself agreeable by coinciding in 
everything her Grace said. As soon as Mrs. Croft had 
arranged her dress^ (although we are sorry to say, it was 
not entirely to her satisfaction,) she made her appearance. 
She was a pretty, genteel-looking woman, apparently 
not exceeding forty ; her manners, which were naturally 
ladylike, were spoiled by affectation and presumption ; 
and upon this occasion it must be confessed, that she had 
a more than usual proportion of the former of these de* 
sirable qualities. In the course of conversation, Cordelia 
asked Mrs. Croft, if she liked to take long walks, and 
observed, that there were many delightful walks in the 
neighbourhood. 

This question the lady imhappily found rather difficult 
to answer. To say that she was fond of walking would, 
she feared, impress the Duchess with an idea of her 
country breeding ; and as her Grace had not expressed 
any partiaUty for the exercise, Mrs. Croft was afraid to 
confess the truth. She therefore replied with a simper, 
' that she really was not equal to long walks, but that the 
drives in the neighbourhood were deUghtful.' 

' If the country is romantic, I am very fond of taking 
long walks,' was the reply of the Duchess. ' I should 
think, Mrs. Croft, you must very much regret your ina- 
bility to take lengthened walks ; for the Duke tells me of 
many beautiful points of view, which can only be visited 
on foot.' 

Mrs. Croft now replied, with her complexion a little 
heightened, ^that she certainly often lamented she 
coidd not take distant walks, for there were so many 
places worth visiting, which were only accessible to pe- 
destrians ; but that she had the pleasure of hearing them 
described by Mr. Croft, who was very fond of taking an 
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extended walk. 'I never met with any person^ your 
Grace^ who was more delighted with the natural beauties 
of this wild scenery, than Lord Thumham. When his 
lordship was here, Mr. Croft had the pleasure of accom- 
panying him up some of our mountains/ 

Cordelia had not before heard that Thumham had been 
at Englethorp, and she inquired when he had been there. 

'I fear I cannot exactly tell your Grace, how long a 
time has elapsed since his lordship was here ; but I should 
think three or four years. Mr. Croft often speaks with 
deUght of his mountain rambles with his lordship; he 
says, he seldom has met with so intelligent and agreeable 
a companion as Lord Thurnham ; and that it woidd be 
a great advantage to this neghbourhood,) as he admired 
its scenery so much,) if he would come and reside here.' 

CordeUa now made some inquiries respecting the con- 
dition of the poor, both as regarded their temporal and 
spiritual wants. On this subject, unfortunately, Mrs. Croft 
was not so fluent ; she hesitated as she replied, ' that she 
thought all the poor might be very well off, if they chose 
to be well-conducted. That to be sure, generally speak- 
ing, they were not so ready to attend church as they 
ought to be, for Mr. Banks gave very good) sermons^ and 
it was sad to see so many empty seats.' 

' I never was in a country-place/ repUed her Grace, 
'where the church was well attended, unless the poor 
were constantly visited by the clergyman. I fear from 
Mr. Banks's advanced age, that his superintendance is not 
likely to be very vigilant. Do any of the ladies around^ 
take an active part, Mrs. Croft, in cottage-visiting ? ' 

Mrs. Croft's complexion, at this question, certainly be- 
came more brilliant, as she knew not exactly what answer 
to give to her noble visitor. At that moment conscience 
told her, that her visits to the poor, with very few ex- 
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ceptions^ were confined to those times when she went to 
inquire if they had honey or poultry to dispose of; or when 
she had needle-work to give out ; or when^ in passing a 
garden^ a pretty plant arrested her attention^ which she 
desired to purchase^ and in consequence honoured the 
inmates of the cottage with a visit. * I am sorry to tell 
your Grace/ responded Mrs. Croft, 'that the people here 
are so ungrateful and worthless, that there is Uttle in- 
ducement to go much amongst them. There is one poor 
family in particular, to whom Mr. Croft was, I am sure, 
amazingly kind, giving the man a weekly allowance 
through the winter, when too ill to work. And he and 
his wife, and indeed all the family were so ungrateful, 
that it disgusted me; and I confess, that since that 
time, I have not been so vigilant in visiting the poor as 
perhaps I ought to have been.' 

Mrs. Croft's appearance failed to convey to the Duchess 
the impression that she suffered from ill health ; and her 
answer convinced her, that she was in ignorance of the 
path which christian duty required her to take ; that her 
duty to the poor remained the same, whether they 
were grateful or ungrateful; — that the more negligent 
we observe them to be in daily and rehgious duties, the 
more incumbent it is upon us to frequently visit them, and 
endeavour to advance, by all the means in our power, their 
temporal and eternal interests. As CordeUa observed 
that the subject which she had introduced was entirely 
unwelcome and uninteresting to Mrs. Croft, she changed 
the conversation ; and very soon intimated to her lord, 
that she desired to take leave. 

'^Why did you not make your visit a little longer, 
my dear CordeUa ? ' inquired her husband, as they left 
Bellevue-house. 

' The visit, Tressillian, was quite long enough to please 
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me/ was the reply^ ' and also long enough for the pur- 
poses of civility; therefore, why consume time unneces- 
sarily in trifling conversation/ 

' Yes, it was quite long enough to please me, likewise, 
and I hope it was quite long enough for the purposes of 
civility, as you say,' replied the Duke, with one of his 
quiet smiles. ' But then such people think one proud, 
if one makes a short visit ; and as I never call but twice 
upon them, on my arrival, and previous to my departure, 
I make it a point of duty to give them enough of my 
company ; as I have Uttle desire they shoidd bestow upon 
me a character I do not deserve.' 

'You cannot think, my dear Tressillian, how deeply I 
feel the responsibility of my position as your wife. I 
often call to mind what my invaluable friend Mr. Shirley 
said to me, in a letter, not long after I had taken up my 
residence at Brancaster Abbey. *' God has not called 
you to a home in a palace, that you may lead there a life 
of luxurious indolence ; but that you may perform His 
work, and suffer all His pleasure.'' And in a letter 
which I received from him shortly before I left the Tower, 
he begged of me seriously to consider the great duties 
which devolve upon me with regard to this property ; — 
that I should make it my daily business, to become ac- 
quainted with the temporal and spiritual wants of the 
poor, and the spiritual wants of the rich. Long since, he 
cautioned me, to be very watchful, that the time passed 
in society, was not lost time; that when opportunity 
offered I might be ready to give the conversation a serious 
turn. I pretty well understand from Mrs. Croft's words 
and manner, that she totally neglects the poor ; and that 
her desire to assist in the Sunday-School, arises from her 
desire to co-operate with me. I feel that the greatest 
privilege of the station in which Providence has placed me, 
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is the facility wliicli it gives me of commanding the at- 
tentign of others. I was not five minutes in conversation 
with Mrs. Crofk before I perceived, that she woidd listen 
with the most obliging attention to anything or every- 
thing, I might please to say. The next time I meet with 
her, as I find she is a ready listener, I shall be culpable 
if I sufiier the conversation to be unimproving. Everyday 
I feel more and more, the importance of the talent of 
influence now committed to me, and its fearful respon- 
sibility. My constant prayer is, that I may lead a life of 
self-denial, of unceasing watchfulness, as regards my 
own thoughts and actions ; and of imwearied solicitude 
and exertion for the temporal and eternal welfare of 
others. Mr. Shirley was the person who taught me the 
true value of time. During the fortnight which I had the 
happiness to pass imder his roof, I learned a lesson, which 
I trust I shall ever act upon, of so appropriating the day, 
that each division, morning, noon, and evening, has its 
allotted duty. It is surprising what we may perform, if 
we thus apportion our hours; Mr. Shirley's letter-writing 
alone, would fully occupy the time of any desultory man.' 

' I can answer for that,' replied Tressillian, ' if he 
writes to many as he writes to you, such prompt and 
weighty letters, so fully entering into the circumstances 
of his correspondent. Perhaps, Cordelia, you are a favour- 
ed one. Moreover, such an extended correspondence must 
be a serious tax upon his purse.' 

^ Not in the least favoured, I assure you, for Mr. Shirley 
gives free leave to all who desire to do so, to write to him 
on religious subjects. As you remark, such an extended 
correspondence must be a serious expence to him ; this 
part of the inconvenience he, in a most sensible manner, 
has got rid of, by telling those who desire his counsel, 
to frank their letters, and he will gladly receive them. 
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He is a remarkably clever man; he has great soundness of 
judgment^ a most comprehensive mind^ quick insight into 
character^ and above all, that rare perfection, a deep in- 
terest in, and deep feeling /or, all those who are seeking 
instruction in righteousness. He told me, that he con- 
sidered his religious correspondence a most important part 
of his duty ; for he had the happiness of knowing, that 
by his letters, many weak he had been permitted to 
strengthen; many who were wandering from the right 
path, in consequence of being placed in trying circum- 
stances, he had been instrumental in recaUing to the 
narrow way. During my residence at the Abbey, it was 
often a real deUght to me to write to Mr. Shirley, and 
tell him all my doubts ; for I was always sure of receiving 
from him a prompt, a kind, and a truly wise answer.' 

' Really, my dear Cordelia,' replied her husband, with 
a smile, ^ you become quite eloquent when enumerating 
Mr. Shirley's perfections. I hope he may find leisure to 
pay us a visit on our return to the Tower : for I delight 
in his society, he is such a rejoicing christian, so devoted 
to the work of his high calling. He fully evidences, that 
he finds the way of righteousness, the way of peace, the 
way of happiness.' 

CordeUa's eyes sparkled with pleasure, as she listened 
to the commendation bestowed by her husband on her 
justly esteemed friend. ' I am so thankful, my dear Tres- 
siUian, that you value Mr. Shirley as I do. I owe more 
to him than to any other person. I often look back with 
gratitude to the time, when, in sorrow and sickness, I 
made his acquaintance. I feel that it was a most mercifril 
dispensation, which brought me low, that I might know 
the hidden deceitfulness of my heart and ways. Are all 
the families around like the Crofts ? ' 

' The Crofts are the only people herewith whom I can say, 
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I am acquainted^ Cordelia. Thumham was quite surprised 
when he came to see me^ to find that I was imacquainted 
with the neighbouring gentry. He told me, that I ought 
to associate with them, and not be a recluse when at 
Englethorp. Now I considered, that it was the perfection 
of this place, that I could seclude myself and do exactly as 
I pleased. I must take you, Cordelia, to my cave, which 
is two miles along the beech. I have a rock for a table, 
imd a long shelving rock for a couch, and when the tide 
is in, it comes up to the mouth of my den. On a hot 
summer^s day, I have frequently remained there for hours 
reading, with a basket of grapes at my side, and listenmg 
as I read, to the dashing of the waves. I was very glad 
that Thumham, when with me, made acquaintance with 
the famiUes around; for that summer I was studying 
German, and had not any wish to accompany him in his 
mountain expeditions. One day, I had been reading 
German in my cave for several hours, imtil I remember I 
was quite tired. The weather was very sidtry, and I fell 
asleep. When I awoke, the tide was full in, and con- 
sequently I could not return home for a considerable time. 
Unfortunately it was then our dinner hour, and as 
Thumham was fond of company, I had invited a party 
to meet him that day. Although he had waited more 
than an hour for me, yet dinner was over before I 
made my appearance. I never think of the circumstance 
without smiling, for I could scarcely persuade him, that 
my absence was unintentional.' 

' Mrs. Croft mentioned, that Lord Thumham was very 
agreeable, so much so, Tressillian, that he even deUghted 
Mr. Croft ! ' 

'You cannot imagine, Cordelia, how much Thumham 
pleased every one here, for he won all their hearts by 
condescending to ascend the mountains with the country 
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squires. He has conversation for every one, and there- 
fore did not find their society tiresome. His popularity 
however was at my expence, for I believe they were ab- 
surd enough to imagine that it was pride alone^ which 
prevented me from associating with them. It is perfectly 
ridiculous, the fondness of the Crofts, and of the other 
families around, for Thumham. His winning manners so 
gained upon them, that although it is three years since 
he was here, they all inquire for him, and are anxious 
to know when they are to have the felicity of seeing him 
again. Unfortunately, I am the most unlikely person in 
the world to gain popularity. I was then selfish enough, 
only to seek enjoyment in my own way, with but little 
regard to the pleasure of others. Those were days of 
spiritual darkness and deadness, gone, I trust never to 
return. My whole desire now is, that I may not live 
unto myself, but truly and devotedly act according to the 
end for which I was created. By the bye, Cordelia, we 
must not forget during our stay here, to invite the Crofts 
to dine with us.' ♦ 

' We had better defer doing so, until Lady Frederica 
arrives ; for they inquired very particularly for her,' Cor- 
delia replied. 

' It rather surprises me that they should trouble them- 
selves to inquire for my aunt, for she treats them with 
so much pride, that I always am ashamed of her be- 
haviour. We will therefore invite them to dine before 
her arrival ; for I cannot endure conduct of that kind, it 
is so unfeeling. Lady Frederica goes round the neigh- 
bourhood paying her condescending visits, Cordelia, and 
annoying every person by her impertinence ; for I confess, 
it does not deserve a more gentle name. Visiting of some 
kind, my aunt must have, and therefore, for want of 
better company, she calls on the country ladies, and con- 
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aiders herself as a very popular personage. A certain 
degree of popularity she has acquired^ for they ask most 
assiduously after her welfare. And she tells me^ her 
visits are considered as a great honour ; an honour how- 
ever, were I in the number of the fevoured, with which 
I woidd gladly dispense/ 

Although Uving in a very retired country place, where 
they were without society, the Duke and Cordelia felt 
that their hours fled most swiftly. She was soon acquainted 
with all the villagers; and his Grace deeply interested 
himself in the concerns of his tenantry. They established a 
clothing club, and also a lending library, which they trusted 
would be instrumental in imparting useful and religious 
knowledge to the peasantry, and ultimately banish pre- 
judicial reading from amongst them, and prevent idle 
hours being wasted at the ale-house. 

As soon as the Duchess had taken her departure from 
Bellevue-house, the dowager Mrs. Croft was extravagant 
in her praises of her Grace. She accused her grandson 
of not having made use of his eyes ; wondered how he 
could say that the Duchess was less than beautiful ! 
Stephen, however, maintained his own opinion, and said, 
she was only thought beautiful, because she was a 
Duchess, This observation very much offended the old 
lady, who declared that she was perfectly free from pre- 
judice ; and in proof of her assertion, said, that had she 
met her Grace without knowing who she was, she should 
have thought exactly the same of her beauty. ^ However, 
Stephen,' continued his Grandmother, ' if you have not 
the taste to admire her Grace^s beauty, yet you must 
allow, that she is without pride, and as condescending 
and affable as I should be if I were a Duchess ! ' 

^ I am sure, grandmamma,^ Stephen replied, with a 
laugh, ' I do not know how you woidd deport yourself if 
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you were a Duchess. * But, in my opinion, her Grace is 
conceited and proud enough even for a Duchess ! What 
do you call it but pride, her making such a short visit ? 
Do you think. Grandmamma, that if she had been call- 
ing on another Duchess, she would have gone away in 
such a hurry ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' retorted the old lady, with vehemence, if 
she had been calling on another Duchess for the first 
time, her Grace would have made a short visit. I am 
surprised at your ignorance, Stephen, not knowing that 
first visits are always short. You are continually finding 
fault, and trying to twist everything your own way.' 

'You have not yet convinced me, grandmamma/ re- 
plied Stephen, with provoking coolness of manner : ' I 
may twist things one way, and you may twist them the 
other way ; but I know on which side the truth is.' 

'I have just met the Duke and Duchess,' said our 
friend, Stephen, one day when he returned home. ' Where 
did you see them ? ' exclaimed all the family almost at 
the same instant. 

'As I was coming along the green lane,' replied 
Stephen, ' I saw them coming out of one of those poor 
cottages at the side of the road.' 

' They spoke to you, Stephen ? ' was the manner in 
which his grandmother asked the question. 

' No, they did not speak to me, grandmamma, for a 
very good reason, because I would not speak to them ; ' 
was the reply of master Stephen. ' When I came near 
them, I pretended to be looking at something at the other 
side of the hedge, and passed on, as if they were not 
worth recognizing.' 

' I wonder, Stephen, how you could have been so im- 
pudent ! ' exclaimed the dowager, with a sufficient degree 
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of astonisliment. 'If you had made your bow as you 
ought to have done, I am sure his Grace woidd have 
spoken to you ; and then you should have inquu*ed after 
her Grace's cold. You remember that last Sunday the 
Duke told your father^ that the Duchess was prevented 
by a cold from attending either at Churchy or at the 
Sunday school.' 

'Of what consequence^ Grandmamma^ is it to me^ 
supposing her Grace were to have a cold all the days of 
her life ! I*m sure I don't care.' 

'I am quite ashamed of you, Stephen/ replied his 
Grandmother, with sufficient indignation, ' for expressing 
yourself in such an imcharitable manner.' 

'Do you think. Grandmamma,' was Stephen's reply, 
< that the Duchess would care if I had a cold ? ' 

' Care, Stephen, if you had a cold ! ' the old lady in- 
stantly retorted, ' the Duchess care for your cold ! No, 
indeed, I should think not I ' 

' Then you must admit, that her Grace is as imcharitable 
as I am ; I confess that I do not care one straw for her ; 
and you. Grandmamma, confess, that she cares as much, 
and no more, for me. Therefore, I am not more to 
blame, than her Grace the Duchess.' 

The dowager Mrs. Croft, despairing of any effect upon 
her grandson, concluded the argument by leaving the 
room. 
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^ Riches, honours, power and the like, which owe all their worth to our 
felse opinion of them, are apt to draw the heart from virtue. They have 
nothing to attract our esteem but that we are used to admire them ; they are 
not cried up because they are things that ought to be desired, but they are 
desired because they are generally cried up/* — Sbnica* 

The family at BeUevue^house were made very happy by 
'receiving an invitation to dine at the Manor. The dowager 
Mrs. Croft dedined, but Stephen, with his father and mo- 
ther, accepted the proflfered honour. From the time they 
received the invitation until the appointed day, vain, trifling 
Mrs. Croft could think of little else. Dress at all times 
occupied a great share of her conversation, thoughts, 
and time ; therefore, upon this occasion, it may be easily 
supposed, she considered her attire a very momentous 
concern. Little did she imagine, how very seldom the 
subject of dress entered the thoughts of the Duchess of 
Tressillian ; that her desire and anxious endeavour were 
to suppress all vain imaginations^ to lead a life devoted 
to the spiritual improvement of herself and others ; — ^that 
the fashionable or unfashionable style of her dress, would 
not raise or depress her in her Grace^s estimation, who 
would be far more attentive to the style of her conversa- 
tion, and enjoy her society or otherwise, according as it 
evidenced a heart set on heavenly or earthly things. 

£ 5 
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Although Stephen affected to despise those above him, 
yet he nevertheless was well pleased to accompany his 
father and mother to the Duke of Tressillian's. His 
grandmother gave him sundry directions as to his deport- 
ment : she charged him not on any account to look at, 
stare at, or admire anything ; but to seem as if he were 
accustomed to the luxury around him. She also desired 
him not to eat of the choicest things at table, for that 
would evidence that he thought them great dainties. 

Stephen had reached the hall-door, when his grand- 
mother recalled him by saying, that she wished to speak 
to him for an instant. ' Stephen/ said the old lady, ' I 
am grown so stupid, as to let you go without having told 
you, that you must not eat any gravy with your meat, 
for it is quite out of fashion. You remember, that when 
. Lord Thumham dined with us, we all remarked, that he 
ate his meat without gravy : therefore you may be sure it 
' is the/a*Aiow. But now that you have an opportunity 
of being in the best company, I do hope, Stephen, that 
you will take care to observe everjrthing.* With these 
important directions Stephen was allowed to depart. 

When the Crofts were ushered into the drawing-room 
at the Manor, they found they had a few moments before, 
been preceded by their neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Forest* 
and Mr. and Mrs. Waller., There was likewise in the 
room a young man of seven or eight-and-twenty, of very 
fashionable appearance, who was sitting reading in an 
easy attitude ; the presence of the strangers seemed in 
no way to discompose him, which was to them rather a 
matter of astonishment. When the Crofts entered, he 
raised his glass a few inches, surveyed them, and then 
with perfect nonchalance resumed his reading. The 
greeting between the friends was short, the presence 
of the stranger, although his rank was unknown, appear- 
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ed to silence them, Mrs. Forest gave Mrs. Croft a sig- 
nificant glance^ intimating^ that the stranger was some 
great person. Mrs. Croft imagined as much^ for she 
thought none but a great person would behave with so 
much pride. In a few minutes he closed the book^ and 
drawing a port-folio stand near to him^ commenced look- 
ing over its contents, and throwing the prints upon the 
carpet. As soon as they had been glanced at, he slowly 
cast his eye round upon the assembled party, and left the 
room. 

' Who is that ? ' Do you know who that is ? ' they in- 
quired at once. Mrs. Forest said, she was sure that gentle- 
man was some great person, she should think a nobleman. 

Why do you think so, Mrs. Forest,' inquired Stephen, 
^that he is a nobleman? It is not written upon his 
forehead/^ 

' I have no reason for thinking so, except from his 
behaviour, Mr. Stephen; I think one can always tell 
such people by their airs and pride.' 

At this instant, a footman in a very gorgeous livery 
entered, and after having replaced the drawings in thfc 
port-folio, left the room. 

'That is not one of the Duke^s servants,' observed 
Mrs. Croft ; ' he no doubt belongs to that gentleman. I 
wonder who he can be ! ' All the friends joined in the 
wonder, and also as to when her Grace would make her 
appearance. The Duchess immediately entered, and 
apologised for not having been ready to receive them by 
saying, that she had been detained by the arrival of some 
friends* She conversed with her guests with affability 
and kindness, but without any would-be condescension. 
Just as dinner was announced, the stranger returned : he 
offered his arm to the Duchess, and said in a gentle voice, 
' Flora is so much tired sAer travelling, and really so in- 
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disposed^ that she hopes you will excuse her joining us at 
dinner. She says^ she cannot eat anything^ but I cer- 
tainly will 8en4 her something I think she likes.' 

Mrs. Croft at dinner happened to sit next to Lord 
Francis Hereford, who did not notice her until the de- 
sert, when he condescended to make a few remarks. He 
observed, that the neigbourhood was much more pic- 
turesque than he had imagined. 

Mrs. Croft replied, with her accustomed affectation, 
that it really was a very beautiful country, and much admired 
by strangers. ' I never knew any person more pleased 
with this scenery than Lord Thumham ; he visited every- 
thing worthy of notice.' 

' Was Lord Thumham long here ? ^ inquired his lord- 
ship, with the scrutinizing composure of one who consi- 
ders he is honouring the person he is addressing. 

'Yes, my lord> I think Lord Thumham was here for 
some weeks ; we saw him very frequently during his stay. 
Mr. Croft accompanied him in most of his excursions. 
His lordship is a great mineralogist, and was collecting 
specimens of every kind.^ 

' I was not aware of that,^ replied Lord Francis. * Has 
Lord Thumham a large collection ? ' 

'Very large, I understand,' Mrs. Croft replied, as 
she was anxious to have it supposed that she was well ac- 
quainted with Lord Thumham. 'One day when his 
lordship dined with us, he was much pleased \rith my 
son's collection of fossils and shells ; and indeed he was 
so kind as to tell him how they ought to be arranged. 
Stephen had some petrifactions which Lord Thumham 
esteemed so very curious, that he presented them to him. 
My son ever since has been endeavouring to procure some 
of the same kind, but without success. His lordship is 
also exceedingly musical : we tried in the evening to have 
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good music for him. He remarked the bad singing we 
have in our Churchy and said^ that if he resided here^ he 
would certainly get an organ for it, and take the choir 
under his direction. I quite agree with his lordship, 
that a musical reform, as he facetiously called it, is much 
required.' 

Mrs. Croft would have continued her conversation, had 
Lord Francis been inclined to listen ; which, unhappily, 
was not the case. 

'Tressillian, I find that my brother made you a very 
long visit. Did he shoot much when he was here ? ' in- 
quired Hereford of the Duke. 

' No, I recollect he made me a short visit,' answered 
his Grace, ' and I rather think he was here before the 
shooting season. When Thumham came down with me, 
he said he would stay so long as I remained. However, in 
less than a month he told me he was tired of my hermit 
life ; and I was not selfish enough to wish to detain him.' 

' Poor Mrs. Croft was now overwhelmed with confusion, 
for she had discovered that Lord Francis Hereford was 
Lord Thumham's brother ; she heartily wished that on 
this occassion, she had not indulged her propensity for 
show off; and to increase her mortification, she observed, 
that his lordship took no farther notice of her. 

'Perhaps, Mr. Croft,' said the Duke, 'you may re- 
member Lord Thumham ; he was staying with me here 
a very long time ago.' 

'Perfectly, your Grace, answered Mr. Croft, 'for I 
shall never forget one of the most delightful days, I may 
say, I ever spent, when I ascended our highest mountain 
with Lord Thumham. His inexhaustible ftind of infor- 
mation, and his lordship's agreeable manners, made the 
day pass like an hour. Stephen,' continued Mr. Croft, 
addressing his son, ' do you remember the honour Lord 
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Thurnham did you, by asking you to accompany him 
down the lead mine? his Lordship said, he had been in a 
mine in Bohemia, but not in this country, and you had 
the happiness of being his guide/ 

Our friend Stephen did not wish to diminish his dig- 
nity by recollecting any circumstance connected with so 
insignificant a personage as Lord Thurnham ; he therefore 
pretended not to have heard his father's question. Mr. 
Croft, observing he could not obtain a reply from his son, 
continued his conversation with the Duke. ' I was lately 
told, by a friend of mine, that he had had the pleasure of 
travelling from Tunbridge- Wells to London with Lord 
Thurnham. There was no person in the coach but them- 
selves, and consequently they had much conversation. 
My friend told me, that at the time he was not aware 
with whom he had the honour of travelling, for that his 
lordship gave no indications of his rank ; he had not even 
a servant with him. He very justly observed, that instead 
of the Peerage being an honour to Lord Thurnham, he was 
an honour to the Peerage, for that he is generally considered 
one of the most talented young men in the kingdom. There 
are no speeches in the House, which I read with such 
pleasure as Lord Thurnham's, they are always so much to 
the purpose ; he sees so far into every subject, his ideas 
are so just, and expressed with such perspicuity, that I 
consider it is quite a loss to the nation, that his lordship 
wonH take office. I wish your Grace could persuade him 
to do so.' 

' Who is the person, Mr. Croft, that deserves such 
high commendation ? ' inquired the Duchess, ^ for I have 
not heard his name.' 

* It is Lord Thurnham, your Grace^ of whom I am 
speaking. A friend of mine, who travelled with him in 
the Tunbridge coach, pronounced him to be a man of no 
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ordinary talent. And when his lordship left the coach^ 
he inquired who he was ? but no person could tell him.' 

Lord Francis Hereford now observed to Cordelia. ' It 
must be some mistake^ perhaps Mr. Croft^s friend tra- 
velled with Thumham^s servant.' Hereford was not 
pleased to hear it stated that his brother had been a 
•tage-coach companion of Mr. Croft^s friend ; he there- 
fore said in a lofty tone to the country squire — ' The per- 
son you mention must be under a mistake^ for he never 
met Lord Thumham in the Tunbridge coach : ' and then 
he added with a proud smiLe^ ' may I ask^ when this gen- 
tleman met Lord Thurnham ? ' Francis Hereford thought 
he was safe enough in asking the above question^ for he 
knew that his brother always travelled in his own carri- 
stige, and he was not aware that since his majority^ he 
had ever availed himself of such a plebeian conveyance as a 
stage-coach. He doubted not, that Mr. Croft would 
mention a time, when he could say that his brother had 
been at another place. 

' My lord/ replied Mr. Croft, who being a little deaf 
had not heard Lord Francis call Lord Thumham his 
brother, ^ it is two years and a half since my friend tra- 
velled with Lord Thumham ; it was in the spring, and he 
found out who his companion was in a curious manner. 
In his hurry to leave the coach, the gentleman forgot 
a review upon the seat. My friend looked at it, and seeing 
written on the cover, ' The Earl of Thumham,' it in- 
stantly occurred to him, that the book had been lent by 
the Earl to the gentleman ; but as he was unable to ascer- 
tain who he was, he wished to return it to the right 
owner, as there were some marginal notes on a political 
article. After some inquiry he found out Lord Thum- 
ham's town residence : he then called there, and asked to 
see his lordship, as he wished to explain the circumstance 
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of his having his review in his possession. My friend 
was then ushered into a library, where he was surprised 
to find his stage-eoach eompanion who received him 
with great politeness; and his lordship expressed himself 
much obliged to him for the trouble he had taken to 
return his review. 

Mr. Croft^s statement was so satisfactory, that Francis 
Hereford, recollecting that his brother had been at Tun- 
bridge Wells at the time specified, was unable to refute 
it. Vanity and pride, in whatever station they are found, 
are subject to numberless petty mortifications: thus 
Lord Francis Hereford experienced many from which the 
superior minds of his brother and the Duke of Tressil- 
lian were exempt. 

Had Cordelia been aware of all the circumstances 
which attended Thumham^s journey, she must have 
changed her opinion, and not have thought that his 
pride had been greater than his affection. As he was a 
worldly man, she justly considered him to be an unsuita- 
ble companion for life ; and she was perfectly happy as 
the wife of one to whom she was exceedingly attached, 
and whose character, the more it was unfolded, excited 
her admiration and esteem. 

When the Crofts returned home, they found that the 
old lady had not retired to rest, but had waited to hear 
an account of the party I ' Grandmamma,' exclaimed 
Stephen, as he entered the apartment, ' your directions 
quite misled me. You desired me not to take gravy ; 
the Duke seemed amazingly fond of gravy. You desired 
me not to take the choicest things at dinner; now, there 
was a lord there, who selected for the gratification of his 
appetite, the very choicest things, and had his plate 
changed a dozen times I " 
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' Who was the lord ? ' instantly inquired Mrs. dowager 
Croft. 

^ He was the most conceited^ upsetting^ empty-headed 
fellow I ever saw ; quite different from the Duke ; he was 
Lord Francis Hereford, a brother of that LordThumham 
of whom you are so fond : And he behaved in a way. 
Grandmamma, that you would say was very ill bred. At 
the second course he took up his plate, and said to the 
Duchess — '^ How exceedingly well this is painted; I never 
saw birds more beautifully feathered. Do you know. 
Duchess, I am so ignorant that I cannot tell what kind 
of china this is, but I am patriotic enough to hope that 
it is English.'^ You have often praised Lord Thurnham/ 
continued Stephen, in rather an angry tone of voice, 'but 
you don't know, that when he went home after having 
dined here, he was kind enough to turn us into ridicule ; 
and those fine specimens which my mother forced him to 
take, he left at the Manor, as not worth having. So I 
see no great use in being over civil to such people 1 I 
overheard the Duke say as much to Lord Francis ; and 
I will tell you the rest of the conversation. The Duke 
was sitting before me, and did not know that I was near; 
Lord Francis walked up to him and said with a sneer, 
" That Mrs. Croft, or Hoft, or whatever she may be, talked 
to me as if Thumham had spent his life with them.'^ *^ She 
can know very little of him,'' the Duke was pleased to 
say, " I believe she only saw him two or three times. Now 
I recollect, Thumham did dine with them one day ; and 
when he came home he was angry that the carriage had 
not been sent for him at an earlier hour, for he said the 
good people had j>^£^&r^(2 him with their attentions, and 
neglected every one else. I was glad that I escaped being 
one of the party, as business detained me from home 
until too late ; for I hate to be a lion ! '' ' That is what 
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his Gr^ce said. I never shall covet the honour of having 
such company in my house, whatever, Grandmamma, you 
may be pleased to do/ 

We must inform our readers, that Mrs. Croft had not 
returned home in a very sweet temper, for several things 
had occurred to vex her. To her great mortification, 
Mrs. Forest^s dress was much more fashionable than 
her own, and was in some respects trimmed, like that 
worn by the Duchess. She imagined, that her friend 
looked at her more than once in a triumphant manner, as 
if she thought her attire vastly outri. This was one 
cause of vexation : another was, that the Duchess con- 
versed more with Mrs. Waller than with herself, whom 
she considered her inferior in fashion and elegance ; this 
circumstance much annoyed her ; but, as Mrs. Croft was 
one of those judicious persons who are always tormenting 
themselves about trifles, she was seldom without some 
cause of disquiet. 

' Lady Francis Hereford was too much tired to come 
to dinner,' said Stephen, with a sneer ; ' but her ladyship 
was well enough to make her appearance in the evening, 
to stare at the country party. She was sitting near me, 
and she condescended, as no doubt she thought, to say a 
few words to me ; but I pretended not to hear.' 

' How could you, Stephen, be so rude ? ' observed his 
mother, ' for I am sure her ladyship is not proud. She 
talked a great deal to me. I wish, mother, that you had 
seen Lady Francis, for she is a perfect beauty ; her eyes 
and hair are very dark, and her features beautifully formed. 
Her dress was so rich and elegant, that I greatly admired 
her appearance.' 

' Perhaps I shall see her at Church next Sunday,' said 
the elder Mrs. Croft, ' I will take care and go.' 

' I would much rather. Grandmother, stay away and not 
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see them^ than go to Church and see them j f or I have a 
perfect contempt for such fools of fashion/ 

' You speak in a very uncharitable manner/ replied his 
Grandmother, ' you think every person of rank is a fool, or 
nearly so ; which is a vulgar prejudice that you ought to 
be ashamed of. It is very wrong in you, Stephen, to say, 
that you would rather stay from Church than see the 
grand people.' 

'Then you must allow. Grandmother, that if it is wrong 
for me to stay away, it must be wrong for you to go to 
Church, for such a purpose ! My reason is surely as good 
as yours. I will appeal to my father/ 

The question in debate was submitted to Mr. Croft, 
who believed his son to be in the right upon all occasions ; 
but, as he could not with propriety pronounce his mother 
to be in error, he decided that one reason was as good as 
the other. 

Stephen and his Grandmother seldom could agree, and 
to pacify her displeasure, he now, for her amusement, re- 
lated a particular account of every thing the most minute, 
which had occurred at the Duke of Tressillian^s. The 
annoyance which Lord Francis Hereford had experienced, 
was dwelt upon with particular satisfaction. Stephen 
said, that he believed it was mere spite which had made 
his lordship talk of Mrs. Croft or Hoft, or whatever she 
might be, in his hearing. Envious, ill-natured dispo- 
sitions are always ready to attribute base motives to others : 
they feel how they would themselves act, and they are 
not slow to accuse others of the same conduct. In this 
instance Stephen was not wrong in his conjecture ; but 
upon all occasions he was malicious in his remarks upon 
his superiors. And thus, when he was accusing them of 
possessing low, contracted minds, he was giving the most 
decided proof of his own iUiberal prejudices. 
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Eeader! we doubt not that you despise the Croft 
family ; but are you sure, that in your contempt for them, 
you do not despise yourself ! If you are not allied to 
the Shirleys, we doubt not that you are entitled to claim 
kindred with the Crofts! Remember, there may be a 
strong family likeness without a resemblance in every 
feature I You may be incapable of their mean servility ; 
and yet your pursuits, and the aim of your existence, 
may be the same ; — if so, the family likeness is indispu- 
table ! It matters not, whether you belong to the gentry, 
or to the nobility of England ; if you are unrenewed in 
the spirit of your mind, your heart is set on vanity, you 
feed on vanity, and after vain things you wander. You 
may be exalted in the earth ; but nevertheless, however 
lofty your position, you doubtless desire to be still more 
distinguished — ^you are longing and seeking for something 
you have not ! You are expecting a satisfaction in earthly 
things, which earthly things can never bestow ; because 
the all-wise God has decreed, that He alone can satisfy 
the immortal soul ! 

Possibly, gentle reader, you belong to the gentry of our 
land : if you are unrenewed in the spirit of your mind, we 
doubt not, that you are scarcely satisfied with your position 
in society ; you desire more wealth — more distinction in 
the world ; and probably strive to prop up your perhaps, 
slender claims to consequence, by affecting an acquain- 
tance or intimacy with your superiors. You lack that 
true nobility of soul, which the true christian, and the 
true christian only, can possess ; which makes him thank- 
ftil, humble, and satisfied, in whatever station he is placed ; 
— ^which enables him to look down with a holy contempt 
on earthly honours, riches, and pleasures. Should the Cre- 
ator have bestowed rank and wealth upon such an one, he 
considers them as talents of fearful responsibility, to be 
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used in his Master^s service^ and not as sources of mere 
personal indulgence and aggrandizement ! Should he be 
placed in a more humble station^ he is thankful that In- 
finite Wisdom has exempted him from the snares conse- 
quent on worldly distinction and affluence. He neither 
unduly values and esteems the great ; nor^ in a spirit of 
envy, depreciates their virtues. He seeks no reflected 
honour, because he is fully satisfied with the honour which, 
as a christian^ he enjoys in the station in which his 
Lord has placed him : consequently, he neither desires, 
endeavours after, nor affects, acquaintance with his su- 
periors. 
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^ Ceux qui renssissent dans le monde, nous les appelons heureux« Nous 
enyions la fortune ou la &yeur de nos sup^rieurs." 

On the second Sunday after the Tressillians' arrival at 
Englethorp, Cordelia was surprised to find, that although 
they entered the Church four or five minutes beyond the 
appointed hour, the service had not commenced. The 
clergyman was in the desk, and immediately upon 
their entrance he began to read. The Duchess was much 
displeased at this improper mark of respect; she thought, 
that when persons assemble for the most important of all 
duties — the service of their Creator, it is very unseemly that 
they should be obliged to wait for the presence of a fellow- 
creature. When she returned home, she remarked the 
circumstance to the Duke, who told her that it had always 
been the custom for the clergyman to wait for him. ^ I 
am surprised, my dear Tressillian, that you did not tell 
Mr. Banks not to wait for you ; our opinions, I am sure, 
are so much the same, that it cannot have your approval.' 
' I do not approve of it, my love ; but I so exceedingly 
dislike to find fault, that I never mentioned my objection 
to Mr. Banks, who is very much my seniot; and I 
should be sorry to offend him, by disapproving of anything 
he thought to be right. Besides, it is such a trifle, that it 
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wHl be better not to observe it, but to be careful always 
to be in time/ 

' You are too passive, Tressillian/ replied his wife, with 
a smile ; ' I confess, if you do what I conceive to be right, 
you will tell Mr. Banks, that your desire is, that he may 
not wait an instant for us. The most punctual persons 
may sometimes be too late at church. And when we 
chance to be so, the congregation will naturally form an 
erroneous opinion of us ; for they will conclude that it 
is our pride which is the cause of their being detained, and 
that as Mr. Banks is afraid to commence the service before 
our arrival, lest he should offend us. It cannot be pleasant 
for a clergyman to have it supposed in his parish, that 
he is under the great man in the neighbourhood ; therefore, 
on this account, do you not think it would be right for 
you to tell him, that it is your wish, that he should not 
wait again for you?' 

' I quite agree with you, Cordelia. I rather wonder 
that the impropriety of the custom never occurred to me 
before. I will tell Mr. Banks my opinion ; I am not 
sure whether he acts upon his own idea, or whether my 
father wished him to wait.* 

The Duchess of Tressillian was never afterwards waited 
for; she was so entirely free from vanity, pride, and 
ostentation, that obsequious attention always disgusted 
her; and those who thus tried to advance themselves in 
her regard, were invariably unsuccessful. She often la- 
mented the Duke's passive temper, and want of his energy 
in the every-day concerns of life, which prevented his 
being as extensively useful as he otherwise might have 
been. His disposition was so exceedingly amiable, and 
he was so averse to giving pain to others, that he often 
passed over faults and omissions, when he would have 
been more in his duty, had he observed and corrected 
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them. Cordelia endeavoured to detach him from his 
favourite studies^ and to induce him to attend more to 
common transactions. She observed, with thankfohiess, 
that his desire to be useful to his fellow creatures, was 
every day increasing ; he happily was one who only re- 
quired to know his duty, to ensure its performance. His 
extreme diffidence made him undervalue himself and his 
powers of doing good : upon all occasions he withdrew 
from public notice, and he often remained in his study, 
when opportunities occurred when he might have been 
serviceable to the world. 

When the Eton holidays commenced, Montague An- 
gerston went to Brancaster Abbey, as Miss D'Eresby was 
most anxious for the society of her little favourite. A 
fortnight before the close of his vacation, he accompanied 
Lady Frederica Brandon to visit his sister at Englethorp 
Manor. Her ladyship's pride was mortified, when she 
thought that the families around would have heard that 
the Duchess had been a governess ; as she considered that 
this circumstance rather reflected upon her own dignity ! 
She therefore resolved, that during her stay at the Manor, 
she would visit all the surrounding gentry, and give them 
to understand, that the Duchess had always been a per- 
sonage of consequence, in order that they might discredit 
any report they might have heard to the contrary. 
Shortly after her arrival, she happened to meet with Mr. 
Croft, and she intimated to him, that she intended, in a 
day or two, to call upon Mrs. Croft. Day after day the 
Crofts expected the honour of her ladyship's visit, and 
for ten days they remained at home during visiting hours. 
This was exactly what Lady Frederica intended they 
should do ; for she wisely thought, that the longer the 
squire's family expected her visit, the greater honour they 
would esteem it, when she condescended to call. When 
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Mrs. Croft had almost ceased to expect a visit from her 
ladyship^ she one day made her appearance, accompanied 
by Montague, who was, thanks to his beauty and high 
spirits, a very great favourite with her. She entered the 
drawing-room at Bellevue-house, dressed in a showy, dash- 
ing style, and spoke to the Crofts in a manner which indi- 
cated, that she considered she was vastly honouring them 
by coming imder their roof. The love of dress was quite 
a passion with poor Lady Prederica, and her weak mind 
made her deUght in astonishing those beneath her with 
her finery. At first she had much disapproved of her 
nephew^s marriage ; but as she soon found that her oppo- 
sition would be of no avail, she wisely relinquished it ; 
and now affected to be very partial to CordeUa, whose 
superiority to herself in mind and attainments, she could 
not but feel* 

Montague was introduced to the Crofts with great form 
by Lady Frederica, as Mr. Angerston of Normanbury 

Hall, in the county of . She told them, that she 

had brought him from Brancaster Abbey, the magnificent 
seat of his guardian. Miss IKEresby ; and that at Christ- 
mas he was promised a visit to his own residence, Norman- 
bury Hall, which, she gave them to \mderstand, was like- 
wise a very fine place ; and that when he came of age, his 
fortune would be considerable. Lady Frederica soon per- 
ceived, that all she said was believed by her auditors^ 
and that Montague was considered to be as great a per- 
sonage as she desired. Pleased with her success, her 
ladyship became even more than usually assuming in her 
manners ; and having offended those she came to astonish, 
she took her leave. 

' My dear, pray do not ride on so fast,' said Lady 
Prederica Brandon, on the following day. to Montague 
Angerston, as they were taking their last ride together, 
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as the next morning he was to return to Eton^ ' for I am 
going to call at that red house on the hill ; and the sun 
is so hot^ it is quite unpleasant/ 

' What is the name of the people who live there ? * 
asked Montague. 

^ Waller is their name ; I always call on Mrs. Waller 
whenever I come to Englethorp^ for she amuses me so 
very much. You must be on your guards my dear Mon-> 
tague^ and not laugh, when the good woman is expressing 
her thanks for the honour of my visit.' 

Lady Frederica and Montague soon arrived at the red 
house, and the loud knocking at the hall-door caused its 
immediate opening. ^ Is Mrs. Waller at home ? ' demanded 
the groom. ^Yes,' was the reply. 

^ Tell her, that Lady Frederica Brandon is here.' Her 
ladyship's servant always announced her in this style, 
when she made her visits of condescension. The servant 
of the house quickly returned, saying, ' Mrs. Waller hopes 
that her ladyship will walk in.' 

^ What impertinence ! ' muttered Lady Frederica to 
Montague ; ' she never behaved in this way before ; she 
always came to the door, to ask me herself to come in.' 

However, as it appeared that Mrs. Waller would not 
come to Lady Frederica Brandon, her ladyship was obliged 
to go to Mrs. Waller ; and she was conducted into the 
drawing-room, where there was an old gentleman sitting 
at the fire, with one foot on a gouty stool, the only occu- 
pant of the apartment. 

' I hope, ma'am,' said the old gentleman to Lady Fre- 
derica, as he pushed back his chair a few inches, ' you 
will excuse the ceremony of my rising to receive you, for 
I have some twinges of my old enemy, the gout, that I 
suspect is about to pay me a visit.' 

Lady Frederica at this apology, gave an impertinent in- 
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clination of her head^ and the old gentleman proceeded with 
his remarks. ^ Mrs. Waller has been expecting the honour 
of your visit. I hope, ma^am, you like your new house ? ' 
^ Like my new house, sir ! ' Lady Frederica repeated with 
a sufficient degree of indignation. 

' I knew your house well/ continued the old gentleman, 
' when my friend Barker lived there. Poor man ! I fear 
he lived too fast ; he spent ever so much money, (I believe 
I may say, as much as twenty pounds,) in trying to cure 
your dining-room chimney of smoking. I should be glad, 
ma^am, that you and Mr. Adams found his money well 
laid out/ 

' It was now evident to Lady Frederica, that she was 
supposed to be no less a personage than Mrs. Adams ! 
Her anger at this insult may easily be imagined. To un- 
deceive the old man, she instantly told her style and title ; 
but her voice was so loud and angry, that the deaf person, 
to whom she was speaking, could not understand what 
she said. 

' I set out last Wednesday, ma^am, to pay my respects 
to you and Mr. Adams,^ — ^the old gentleman was here 
prevented saying anything more, by her ladyship repeating 
in a louder and more angry tone, that she was Lady Fre- 
derica Brandon ! The deaf old gentleman looked at her 
with astonishment, being unable to comprehend the cause 
of her displeasure. Lady Frederica then abruptly turned 
from him, just as a lady entered the room, who, she per- 
ceived, was a stranger to her. She then said, in a tone 
certainly not the mildest, ' I was told that Mrs. Waller 
was at home V 

^ Mrs. Waller is at home,^ the lady replied in a gentle 
voice: and then added, ^ I am sorry. Lady Frederica Bran- 
don, to have detained you so long ; but, I was particularly 
engaged.^ 
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Lady Frederica now understood^ that the person who 
addressed her was Mrs. Waller^ and consequently^ that 
she must be the successor of the Mrs. Waller whom she 
had been accustomed to honour with her visits. She re- 
sumed her seat^ and entered into conversation in a super- 
cilious manner. If her ladyship was fully conscious of 
her dignity as the Lady Frederica Brandon^ it appeared 
that Mrs. Waller was as conscious of her dignity as a 
gentlewoman ; for she allowed her haughty visitor to talk 
with scarcely any interruption, a few monosyllables being 
all she troubled herself to utter. The old gentleman, by 
no means admiring his daughter's visitor, and not able to 
hear their conversation, was engaged with the newspaper. 
Lady Frederica soon took leave of her new acquaintance, 
and left the house with the determination not again to 
honour Mrs. Waller with a visit. 

During their ride to the manor, Lady Frederica and 
Montague encountered a heavy shower of rain, which did 
not increase the good temper of the former. Cordelia 
was surprised at her ladyship's displeased coimtenance 
upon her return ; Montague looked at his sister, and said, 
^ We have had great fun, Cordelia.' 

' I wonder, my dear Montague, how you can say that 
there is fun in being insulted ! You have no idea, Cor- 
delia, of the manner in which we have been treated.' 

^ Where have you been. Lady Frederica, to receive an 
insult ? ' inquired the Duchess, who was rather inclined to 
laugh at the angry lady, as she knew the circumstance must 
be something ludicrous, from what her brother had said. 

^ We went to call on Mrs. Waller,' replied Lady Fre- 
derica ; ' and when shown into the room, Cordelia, there 
was no person there, but an old, deaf, stupid man, who 
persisted in supposing that I was a Mrs. Adams.' ' And 
that I was master Adams,' said Montague, interrupting 
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her ladysliip ; ' for when we were going away the old man 
said to me, ^ Young gentleman, will you give my respects 
to your father, Mr. Adams/ 

^ How did such a ridiculous mistake occur ? ' inquired 
her Grace. 

^ There was no mistake, Cordelia,* replied the irritated 
lady, ^ it was nothing but impertinence ; for I twice told 
the stupid old man, that I was Lady Frederica Brandon ; 
and I am certain he must have heard me, even if he had 
been without ears, for I made myself hoarse with scream- 
ing to him/ 

*It was not impertinence. Lady Frederica,^ observed 
Montague, suppressing a laugh as he spoke, ^ for I am 
sure he did not understand you. When you were 
screeching so loud, he said to me, ''Do my dear, tell 
your mother not to speak so loud and fast, for I can^t 
understand her.^' ^ 

' Did you ever hear anything like it, Cordelia, I am 
certain the old, stupid bear did it on purpose ; for every one 
here must know who I am, because I am so constantly 
driving or riding about, kindly calling on the people.' 

Cordelia recommended her to instantly change her 
habit, as the sleeves were wet. And when the disquieted 
lady left the room, Montague gave his sister an account 
of their visit, which exceedingly amused her. She was 
glad to hear that Lady Frederica had been offended; 
because she was well aware, that her motive for calling 
on the surrounding families was, to display her own con- 
sequence, and make them feel their insignificance. Cor- 
delia gave the Duke an account of the ludicrous circum-r 
stances, at which he laughed, and said, he was not sorry 
for his aunt^s mortification; having two or three times 
accompanied her in her condescending visits, when her 
behaviour had been very imbecoming. It is very absurd, 
in Lady Frederica,' to say the least of it, his Grace con- 
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tiniied; 'and I heartily wish, that every time she makes 
a visits merely to gratify her own vanity, she may be 
offended with her reception. For if those whom she 
visits are so much her inferiors^ that she thinks she 
would degrade herself by treating them with the respect and 
firiendliness due to associates, she should not seek their 
society, which she evidently does, by calling on them/ 
When his aunt made her appearance before dinner^ 
he saluted her with the appellation of Mrs. Adams I 

' Have you heard, Tressillian^ of the ludicrous mistake 
which occurred this morning,' Lady Frederica replied 
with an attempt at a laugh. ' Montague says, it was not 
intended ; but I confess^ I think the old man must have 
heard me/ 

Tressillian^ to mortify the haughty lady a little more^ 
remarked^ ' It is possible^ aunt^ the old gentleman might not 
have been so deaf as he appeared ; therefore, I advise yon 
and Montague not to pay any more condescending visits^ 
as you might happen to meet with your friend again, who 
most assuredly will greet you as Mrs. and master Adams.' 

'We shall not again call on Mrs. Waller,' replied her 
ladyship, in a disdainfhl tone; 'for she is the only person, 
Montague, who did not appear obliged by our visit.' 

^ I think. Lady Frederica, that she did not appear to be 
much obliged to us for our visit; for she did not ask us to 
stay longer^ although she might have perceived that it was 
likely soon to rain.' 

' There is no use, my dear, in hein^ too condescending/ 
observed her ladyship, and then turning towards the 
Duchess, she said, ' I wonder, Cordelia, how you contrive 
to keep every one in their right place ; no person is ever 
presuming to you.' 

' Cordelia's secret is a very simple one. I wish, my dear 
aunt, that you would avail yourself of it — she never pre^ 
sumes/ replied the Duke of Tressillian. 
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" I knew the tiine 

My breast would thrill before tby look, 
Bnt now to tremble were a crime ; 
We met and not a nerve was shook/* 

The Marchioness of Northendon had for some time en- 
tertained the hope of seeing the Brancaster estates in 
her own family. To attain this object^ she had, ever since 
CordeUa^s marriage, assiduously cultivated an intimacy 
with Miss D'Eresby, whom she had invited more than 
once to Hereford- Lacy ; and when in town, her ladyship 
had been particularly kind in her attentions to the heiress. 
After Miss D'Eresby's second visit to Hereford-Lacy ; 
she invited the Northendon family to join the annual 
autumn party at the Abbey. The invitation was most 
gladly accepted by Lady Northendon, who augured from 
it a favourable termination to her plans. When Ade- 
laide paid her first visit to Lord Northendon^s, Thumham, 
very much to his mother^s mortification, unexpectedly 
left home : he had no design upon her fortune, and he 
knew little if anything of herself, as he had only been 
twice in her company, once in town, and once at Tres- 
siUian Tower ; and at both times his mind had been so 
pre-occupied, that he had not given her a moment^s 
thought. He had not left home to avoid Miss D^Eresby, 
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for he was in a happy state of iodifference towards her^ 
and during the previous spring, when his mother had 
formed a great intimacy with her, he had been abroad. 
He did not give credence to all that she said in her favour, 
but from her generosity and kindness to Cordelia, he was 
predisposed to like her ; and was glad to be at home at 
the time of her second visit to Hereford-Lacy, when he 
formed his own opinion of her, which was so favourable, 
that he had no objection to accompany his father and 
mother to Brancaster Abbey. 

The Marchioness and Miss IVEresby were as unlike 
in character as it was almost possible to be ; but as is 
sometimes the case with persons of very different dis- 
positions, they liked each other. Lady Northendon, 
was apparently an amiable, ladylike, and when she 
pleased, a very agreeable woman ; and as she tried all her 
powers to please Miss D'Eresby (who was one of those 
exceedingly amiable persons, who are willing to believe 
that others are estimable, in spite of direct evidence to 
the contrary, and imagine every one as undesigning as 
themselves), it is not surprising*that she was successful. 

As the Northendons were driving up to the Abbey of 
Brancaster, the good mother of the family surveyed the 
extensive and richly wooded park, and congratulated 
herself upon the prvdence which had dictated an inti- 
macy with the possessor of such wealth. She was now, 
more than ever determined to effect a marriage between 
Thumham and the heiress. Lady Northendon, in the 
course of the evening, made so many kind inquiries res- 
pecting the Duchess of Tressillian, that Adelaide realty 
thought, notwithstanding what she had heard to the con- 
trary, that she was as sensible of Cordelia's merits as she 
was herself, and was also very friendly disposed towards 
her. But this was so far from being the case, that the 
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Marchioness disliked Cordelia for three powerful reasons : 
the first, that she had been unkind to her ; the second, 
that she had the right of precedence ; the third, because 
she could not but feel the superiority of her mind and 
conduct. She looked forward with so much pleasure to 
her meeting with Cordelia, that she would have been 
delighted to have heard of her absence from the neigh- 
bourhood. However, when she was told that the Tres- 
sillians were at home, she was truly glad to hear it, and 
proposed, that the next morning, they should go to see 
her old friend, as she was now pleased to style the 
Duchess. When she recollected her treatment of Miss 
Angenston in by-gone days, she rather feared that the 
Duchess of Tressillian would not call upon her ; and as 
she was most anxious that Miss D^Eresby should think 
favourably of herself, she resolved to be the first to hold 
out the hand of friendship, and thus to give the impres- 
sion, that the^r^^ to forgive, is sure to be the one who 
has the least offended. 

As the Marchioness, and the other members of her 
family, who were visitors at the Abbey, were driving tp 
Tressillian Tower to pay th^ politic visit, she could not 
restrain the feelings which really occupied her mind 
towards Cordelia, and she thus expressed herself. 

^ What a very miserable marriage Tressillian has made ! 
I really never could have imagined that he would have 
been so duped, for in town there was no laying hold of 
him, because he always suspected every person had a 
design upon him. He cut the Knaresboroughs when he 
saw it announced in the newspapers, that he was engaged 
to one of them. I told them, it was quite nonsense to 
spread the report, for he was so uncommonly wary. 
However, poor man, all his vigilance was of no avail, 
when he came in contact with Miss Angerston. I cannot 
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conceive how he could make such a match, as to marry a 
person who had been a dependant J Lady Northendon, 
by such remarks as the preceding, quite worked herself 
up into a passion ; and she continued in the same strain 
until she arrived at the dwelling of the person whom she 
so much despised. ' Can you, Thumham, account for 
Tressillian being such a simpleton, as to marry so wretch- 
edly ill?' 

' Yes, I can account for it,' replied the Earl, in a tone, 
which made his mother's voice appear still more angry. 

'Well, indeed, Thumham, if you can find an excuse 
for him, I confess it is more than I am able to do ; unless 
it is, that in town young men are over vigilant, and then 
in the country, being tired of their watchfulness, they 
fall asleep. I am certain that was the case with Tres- 
sillian, and therefore Miss Angerston has only to thank 
his folly ; for if he had made use of one quarter of his 
accustomed prudence, she never would have been where 
she is, and where I am confident every one thinks her 
very unfit to be placed. His Grace, however, is not blessed 
with the best taste in the world, or, most assuredly, he 
would have fallen in love with Miss lyEresby, who is the 
most charming and talented person I have met with for 
ages; her temper is quite angeUc: perhaps the truth 
may be, that she rejected him, and then in despair he 
married her companion.' 

Thumham allowed his mother to talk on without in- 
terruption, as he had no wish to increase her ill temper 
by opposition : her countenance sufficiently evidenced the 
irritable state of her mind. When they entered the park 
at Tressillian Tower, they imexpectedly met the Duke 
and Cordelia returning from a ride. The expression of 
the Marchioness instantly assumed a smile, and she spoke 
in a voice all gentleness and kindness ; or, as Glendower 
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expressed it, 'Lady Northendon^s company voice/ It 
was evident from her manner, that her ladyship wished 
to forget, that she had ever known the Duchess of Tres- 
sillian as Miss Angerston ! Cordelia returned her cor- 
diality as a christian. She received much pleasure from 
the hearty greeting of the Marquis, who appeared sin- 
cerely glad to see her in her present position. This was 
her first meeting with Thumham since her marriage. 
She now met him as she would meet the most indifferent 
person ; and there was nothing in his manner which be- 
trayed, that his feelings were less composed. After the 
exchange of a few words, the Duke and Duchess rode 
quickly on, and were ready to receive their guests at the 
portal of the ancient Tower of Tressillian. They then 
conduct^ them into the library, where there was a gen- 
tleman engaged writing. 'Mr. Shirley,^ said the Duke 
as he entered, ' here is a friend of mine, whom you must 
remember by name, although his identity may have es- 
caped your recollection.' Mr. Shirley instantly arose 
from his chair, when his Grace introduced him to the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Northendon, and to Lady 
Letitia Hereford ; and then said, ' Lord Thurnham, in 
Mr. Shirley, I introduce to you an acquaintance of other 
days, whom you may remember at Eton.* 

The Earl instantly fixed his penetrating eye on the 
handsome, dignified form before him ; and in a moment 
recognized the 'Adonis Shirley,' of his school recol- 
lections. Directly holding out his hand with marked 
cordiahty of manner, he said, ' I am sincerely glad, Mr. 
Shirley, to have this opportunity of renewing our acquain- 
tance. Indeed long since,' his lordship added, with a 
smile, ' I intended to have sought you out ; but I have 
continual cause for self-reproach, in leaving undone what 
I ought to do ; and in this instance, the sincere pleasure 
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which I now feel in meeting with you, from all I have 
heard, tells me, how much I have lost by the omission/ 

To this most gratifying reception, Mr. Shirley replied 
in very kind and courteous terms. He had long desired 
to make Lord Thumham^B acquaintance; and he now 
felt more than happy, he felt thankful, for the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him of doing so. The friends of 
other days immediately entered into conversation, and 
were mutually much pleased. Mr. Shirley quickly read 
the deep meaning of Lord Thumham's countenance; he 
found in him all that he had expected, superior abilities 
and attainments, great conversational powers, united to 
most amiable, engaging manners. The Marchioness 
scanned with no friendly glance, a man whose personal 
appearance she was compelled to admire. She viewed 
with decided disapprobation the cordial reception which 
he had received from her son ; for so soon as the name of 
Shirley reached her ear, she recognized in him, the writer 
of what she styled ' the puritanical letter,^ which Cor^ 
delia had transmitted to Lady Francis Hereford, and 
which was read at the break£ast-table at Hereford-Lacy, 
two days after the Duke^s marriage. 

There was one person present, who took a peculiar in^ 
terest in the meeting of the two friends. She looked at 
her husband, and an expressive glance was exchanged, 
indicative of the pleasure they felt; they had planned 
the interview for the following day, when they had pro- 
mised to accept Miss D^Eresbys invitation to join the 
party then at her residance. 

The circle had assembled the next day in the saloon at 
Brancaster Abbey, previous to dinner, with the exception 
of Mrs. Shirley, who as yet, had not made her appearance 
to the Northendon family. The door opened, and a 
lovely, sprightly little child, of scarcely four years of ^e. 
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ran gaily into the room^ followed by a most interesting, 
pretty, and ladylike looking woman, of two or three and 
thirty. Miss D^Eresby immediately introduced Mrs. 
Shirley to the Marchioness, who received her with evident 
hauteur y as she was displeased to meet with such people ! 
Lord Thurnham instantly advanced, upon introduction, to 
shake hands with his friend^s wife, and entered into con- 
versation with her in a most agreeable manner. The little 
girl bounded up to her papa, and after a few moments' 
spent in caressing him and being caressed, she gaily 
sUpped off his knee, and ran up to the Duke of Tres- 
sillian ; instantly climbed up upon him, put her tiny arms 
round his neck, and commenced pulling his hair, every 
now and then giving him a kiss. 

Whom do you love, Cecilia,^ inquired his Grace, — ' I 'ove 
'ou,* was the reply. ^ And why do you love me ? ' ' Be- 
cause 'ou 'ove me,' answered the child. ^This young 
lady,' Tressillian remarked, in a smiling manner, to Lady 
Northendon, ^ is determined that I shall not have reason 
to be vain of her love, for she tells me very plainly, that 
my love is the origin of her fondness for me. 60 and 
speak, Cissey, to that lady,' his Grace said, as he directed 
the child's attention to the Marchioness. The child stared 
for an instant at the stranger ; but there was something 
so ungracious in her aspect, that she directly covered her 
face with her hands, and said, as she leaned her little head 
on her kind friend, as if for refuge from the unkindly 
gaze, ^ I '(we' ou Dooke of Tursillian, but I do not ^ove 
that lady. I will stay with 'ou.' 

The child's decision by no means surprised the Duke, 
although it displeased the Marchioness, who certainly did 
not like to be told, that she was disliked, 

^ What a spoiler, Duke, you will be of your children,' 
her ladyship sharply observed. 
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' I hope not/ his Grace mildly replied ; * I trust I am 
not deceiving myself when I say, that I feel too deeply 
for my child*s spiritual interests, to suffer myself to spoil 
him. But I do not think that a child was ever spoiled by 
judicious fondness. Gain the heart of a child, and gene- 
rally speaking, you ensure his obedience. This little dear 
is so good a child, that she always obeys papa and mamma. 
And I am sure she loves me so much, she would do any- 
thing I desired.^ 'Yes, I would,' answered the sweet 
child, *for I 'ove *ou.* 

'Cissey, look at that gentleman,^ said his Grace, as 
he directed the child's attention to Thumham, ' go and 
speak to him, for I am sure you will love him.' 

The child directly fixed her inquiring gaze upon the 
Earl the lively intelligence of whose eye, and the gentle 
kindness of his voice, as he extended his hand towards 
her, and called her to him, immediately won her regard. 
In a few minutes she was most lovingly seated on his knee, 
discoursing with him about the things nearest her little 
heart. 

' What excellent physiognomists children are ! ' re- 
marked the Duke to Miss D'Eresby,' as he waited to con- 
duct her to the dining-room, after her guests had passed on. 

' You were long trampled on, Cordelia, but now you 
take precedence of those who despised you ! ' was the 
thought which passed through Thurnham's mind, as a 
momentary feeling of delight darted from his expressive 
eye, when the Marquis of Northendon, who had been 
requested by Miss .D'Eresby to do the honours of her 
table, offered his arm to the Duchess of Tressillian, as 
the most distinguished lady present, to lead her into 
dinner. 

During that evening, Cordelia perceived, by the over- 
attention of the Marchioness to Adelaide D'Eresby, the 
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object she had in view. One piece of her ladyship's flattery 
quite disgusted her. 

Over the sofa where Lady Northendon was sittings there 
was a painting of St. Peter with the keys. ^ My dear Le- 
titia/ said Letitia's mamma^ ' have you admired this ex- 
quisite head 7 It is so excellent^ it must be an original.' 

The praise bestowed, so far exceeding the merit of the 
picture, and the circumstance of Miss D'Eresby being 
sufficiently near to overhear the commendation, convinced 
her, that Lady Northendon was perfectly aware of whose 
painting she was extolling. Cordelia often lamented Ade- 
laide's disposition to be pleased with flattery and flatterers ; 
she knew, that although the Marchioness might sometimes 
be rather open in her adulation, yet that it would not 
give ofience. This weakness in Miss D'Eresby did not so 
much proceed from want of understanding, as from ex- 
treme amiability of character. Whenever she bestowed 
commendation, it was always sincere, and she believed that 
others were as upright ; she never knowingly flattered any 
one, and she thought, when either herself or her talents 
were held in too high estimation, that it was owing to a 
defect of judgment, rather than to any sinister motive. 

After luncheon the next day, the visitors at the Abbey 
were detained in the house by unfavourable weather, ^e 
little Cecilia was playing with Thumham, who now almost 
rivalled the Duke in her afiection; and the rest of the 
i company were delaying, to see whether out-of-door exercise 
would be practicable. Thurnham accused the child of 
^ stupidity, in not remembering his name; when, in an 
arch manner, she looked up in his face and smilingly said, 
'Now, I know your name ; 'ou are Mr. Turnim/ 

'Not Mr. Thumham, my dear Cissey, but iori Thurn- 
ham,' said her father. 

' I do not know what a Ord is. What do 'ou mean by 
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Ord Turmin ? ' replied the inquiring child^ as a smile 
went round the company at her question. 

' Now, Thumham, explain your dignity to your fair little 
friend,' said the Duke. 

' I will tell you my sweet little Cissey/ said the Earl, as 
he kissed the beautiful child, and passed his fingers through 
her curly hair, ' what a Lord is. A Lord is a gentleman, 
whom the King allows to be called. Lord. What is the 
name of that gentleman over there ? ' said Thumham, as 
he pointed to the Duke of Tressillian. 

^ I know very well, he is Dooke of Tursillian ; and I 
know another Dooke, but I do not know any other Ord 
but *ou.' 

^ My dear Cecilia,^ said Mrs. Shirley with a smile, * the 
Duke of Tressillian is the only Duke you know.^ 

^ No, mamma, 'ou are forgetting ; don't 'ou amember 
that I know another Dooke, who keeps the toy s'op near 
our house.' 

At this satisfactory explanation every one in the room 
Ijaughed. Observing that the child was astonished at 
the sudden merriment, Thumham quickly recovered 
his composure and said gravely to her, ^ The Duke over 
there,' as he glanced at Tressillian, * is Duke of the 
place where he lives, which is called Tressillian ; therefore 
we call him Duke of Tressillian. The Duke that you 
know, who keeps the toy shop, of what place is he Duke? 

The child fixed her eyes with a broad stare at Thumham, 
and then stoutly replied, as if what she now affirmed could 
not be gainsaid, ' He is Dooke of Hamsted to be sure, 
for he lives at Hamsted.' 

Another peal of laughter went round the circle, to the 
amazement of the little maiden, who said to Thumham, 
' 'ook at them all laughing ; papa and mamma, and that 
old lady with the cap on.' As the child uttered the last 
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observation^ she pointed to the Marchioness^ whose ears 
had caught the unwelcome appellation of ^ old lady.' ^ It 
is very surprising^ Cecilia, that they should all laugh so 
much/ said Thumham, as he kissed the lovely child. 
'Do you call the Duke who keeps the Toy shop, Duke of 
Hamsted ? ' ' No, I call him Dooke of the Toy s'op,^ 
responded the child most vigorously. 

At these words the Marchioness cast a look of ineffable 
contempt, on the plebeian child, and turning hastily to 
her daughter, said in an under-tone, ' What a vulgar little 
thing she is ; not much accustomed to nobility ! ' 

The sound of her ladyship^s voice, reached farther than 
she intended ; for we must do her the justice to say, that 
her comment was only meant for her daughter's ear. 

The Duke, however, happened to hear the remark which 
had been made upon his little favourite : hastily crossing 
the room, he took the child from Thurnham, and said as 
he caressed her, 'You are a clever little darling to occasion 
us so much amusement. Depend upon it, Mrs. Shirley,^ 
he continued, as the eyes of the fond mother were fixed 
upon her lovely child, ' she will one day make a brilliant 
character, when even now her powers of entertainment 
are so great.' 

' We are certainly indebted to your daughter, Mrs. 
Shirley,' remarked Thurnham, in his playful manner, ' for 
a new style of Title. Duke of the Toy shop ! carries an 
air of great novelty with it, and that is everything in 
these days, when we all love to be distinguished. His 
Grace's eldest son is commonly called Marquis of Gocart, 
and his daughters are the Ladies WaxdoU.' 

' How can you, Thurnham, be so ridiculous,' said the 
Marchioness, who was displeased with her son's ridicule 
of the Peerage, as she was leaving the room. Poor Lady 
Northendon knew not, how glad Thurnham was to present 
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in a ridiculous lights the distinctions which he considered 
«he so unduly valued. 

For a few moments Tressillian was thoughtful ; then, 
suddenly turning to Mr. Shirley^ he said with a suppressed 
smile^ * As the rain precludes our going out, suppose, 
with our united wisdom, we define what is the true mean- 
ing of the word vulgar. I hope, Mr. Shirley, that you 
will not disdain to enUghten us on this point ; and Thum- 
ham, we shall expect that you will give your opinion ; for 
I lately heard the word so misapplied by a friend of mine, 
that I wish to have the signification clearly defined, that 
I may never use the word improperly.' 

^ There are two descriptions of vulgarity, TressilUan,* 
quickly replied Thumham, ' vulgarity of mind, and vul- 
garity of manners. Suppose, Mr. Shirley, that you dissect 
one of these birds of ill omen, and I will dispatch the 
other.' 

Take your choice, my lord,' replied Mr. Shirley, with a 
smile, ^ it is a subject on which I do not recollect ever 
having been asked for my opinion. But, as I agree with 
his Grace that it is a term frequently used in a wrong 
sense, it may perhaps be a profitable, as well as a novel, 
discussion.' 

' Do you, Mr. Shirley, be so good as to dissect vul- 
garity of mind,' Thumham replied ; ^ and then I will at- 
tack vulgarity of manners. And I hope our united wis- 
dom will so enlighten the present company, that, in 
future, they may never misapply the word, vulgar.^ 

^ I conceive vulgarity of mind to be a certain contract- 
ed, prejudiced, habit of thinking and judging,* observed 
Mr. Shirley ; ' a state of mind which delights in low, 
worldly, imaginings, that is opposed to what is really re- 
fined and elevated, and prevents our drawing just con- 
clusions.' 
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' Do you conceive, that that vulgarity of mind which 
you have so well described, is confined to any station,' 
inquired the Duke, as a smile mantled on his features. 

' Most certainly not ! ^ Mr. Shirley answered, as if 
rather surprised at the question. 

'You are then audacious enough to believe,^ replied 
his Grace, 'that it is possible for a king to have a vulgw 
mind ; and, to coin a new word, that it is possible for a 
lawyer^s clerk to have an unvulgar mind.^ 

' How can you, Tressillian, ask such an obvious ques- 
tion ? ' said Thumham in a jesting manner. 

' Because I desire to be clearly instructed on this point, 
that I may enlighten my friend, who astonished me with 
the application of the term vulgar. What is the change, 
Mr. Shirley, which you conceive takes place in the mind 
of a lawyer^s clerk, when he becomes a Peer j or in that 
of a curate, when he becomes Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and as such, takes precedence of all the nobility of Eng- 
land?' This question the Duke asked with a comic 
gravity which Mr. Shirley could not imderstand. 

' I conceive that no advantageous change would, under 
such circumstances, take place in the mind either of the 
lawyer's clerk, or of the curate. If as a lawyer's clerk, 
the man possessed a vulgar mind, earthly trappings and 
distinctions would have such charms for him, that they 
would only render him more innately vulgar, notwith- 
standing the improvement his manners might derive from 
elevated society ; if education had failed to refine his feel- 
ings and desires, it is impossible worldly tinsel could do so. 
I say the same of the curate. If a curate with a vulgar 
mind became Archbishop of Canterbury, he would be a 
vulgarly-minded Archbishop of Canterbury, even should 
he take precedence not merely of the nobility of England, 
but of all the crowned heads in Europe.' 
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* Defined perfectly to my satisfaction/ replied the 
Duke ; ' and I am sure not one of the present company 
will venture to differ hx opinion from Mr. Shirley, lest he 
should denounce th^ person, as having a vulgar mind. 
Now, Thurnham, proceed todefiinevulgarmanners. ^Vulgar 
manners,' replied his lordship, ^ are such manners as are 
beneath a person's station. It would be absurd to accuse 
a carter of having vulgar manners when his manners are 
in accordance with his occupation. It would be equally 
absurd, to accuse a young lady, the daughter of a 
country squire, or professional man, of vulgar manners, be- 
cause, when introduced into an elevated sphere to which 
she was unaccustomed, she was ignorant of Fusage du 
monde. But we might justly accuse her of vulgar man- 
ners, if her manners were such as belong to a class in- 
ferior to her own. No manners can with propriety be 
called vulgar in a deteriorating sense, when they are 
suitable to his or her station.^ 

^ This knotty point has been very clearly and well de- 
fined by both professors,^ observed his Grace, who was 
anxious Lady Letitia should understand the meaning of 
the word her mother had so misapplied. 'The other 
day,' the Duke continued, '1 was most exceedingly 
amused with an old woman's description of me. About 
three years since, a calybeate was discovered on my pro- 
perty in this neighbourhood; and the people on the 
spot, pronounce the spring to be valuable in the cure of 
divers maladies. Last year, a request was made to me by 
one of my tenants, who is a widow (and as such, is a 
favoured personage, for I consider we should take the fa- 
therless and the widow under our peculiar care), to 
enlarge her dwelling to such an extent, as to allow her 
to take lodgers during the summer season. As for some 
time I have looked into such concerns myself, and not 
left affairs entirely to my steward, because I desire to 
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feel an individual interest in my tenants : I accordingly 
went to see what the good woman required. After in- 
specting the premises^ I quite agreed with her in opinion, 
that it was much to be desired, that her parlour should 
be fitted up in a genteeler fashion, as she expressed her- 
self ; and also, that two additional rooms should be built. 
These improvements were speedily made ; as the old lady, 
having a high opinion of the virtues of the (Spa, as it had 
cured her of some malady, which had baffled the skill of 
half a dozen quack doctors,) was anxious no time should 
be lost. A few days since, I rode past the good woman's 
habitation, and I stopped to ask her, how her speculation 
had answered ; whether she had let her apartments during 
the Spa season. With great satisfaction she showed me 
the improved state of her mansion j at the same time re- 
warding me with an abundance of thanks for all I had 
done for her. She told me, that she had let her apart- 
ments as well as she could expect, as they had been scarce- 
ly any time empty. " Two ladies,'* continued the old 
woman, ^' only left me yesterday. And I am so sorry, 
please your Grace, that you didn't come by here a day or 
two sooner; for my ladies were so anxious to see a Duke ! 
they never had seen one ! So I told them, I'd be sure to 
tell them, if I saw your Grace or the Duchess pass by. 
Some time after, you rode by, and I was busy, and wait- 
ed to dry my hands, before I could tell them \ and when 
I did, you was no where to be seen, you was quite out 
of sight. Well to be sure, the ladies kept rather a fuss 
about missing of your Grace ; but I told them, there was 
nothing to be seen in you, for you was but a plain body !" 
' I was delighted with the old woman's description,' con- 
tinued the Duke, apparently much amused ; ^ I never 
wish to be thought otherwise than a plain body/ 
^ You must allow, however, that she was a vulgar woman. 
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because her manners were beneath her station ; for she 
ought to have had better manners^ than to have spoken 
with so little ceremony to your Grace/ pettishly observed 
the Marchioness^ who had returned during the discussion. 

^ I entirely differ from you in opinion, Lady Northen- 
don/ replied his Grace, good naturedly. ^The old woman^s 
manners were quite in accordance with her humble station ; 
and I think her remark indicated, that she had not a vul- 
gar mind, because she was free from vulgar prejudice ; 
she could see me as I really am, a plain body ! Her 
powers of discrimination were not obscured by the magic 
of a title, which, more or less, always influences a vulgar 
mind, whether in a high or a low station. It is probable 
that that poor woman would arrive at a more just con- 
clusion on such a subject, than those ladies, whom she 
mentioned, as having so much vulgar curiosity, arising (I 
should say) from the innate vulgarity of their minds.^ 

'Most certainly,' answered Thumham, in his lively 
manner ; ' and as the rain is over,' he continued, ' I think, 
Mr. Shirley, you and I had better take a ride to visit 
the old lady, and request her to favour us with her 
opini6n of our comparative merits. You need not flatter 
yourself that she will describe you as a plain body ; and 
I must say, I shall rate her powers of discrimination at a 
low ebb, if she designates me in such humiliating terms.' 

At the end of the week the Northendon family took 
their departure from Brancaster Abbey ; the Marchioness 
being exceedingly glad to leave society so uncongenial to 
her taste, and Lord Thumham feeling happy at the 
thought, that on his return to London in the spring, he 
should renew his acquaintance with Mr. Shirley, who had 
given him a most friendly invitation to his house at 
at Hampfield, when he expressed a desire to hear him offi- 
ciate in his own Church. 
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" Take my soul and body's powers 
Take my memory, mind, and will ; 
All my goods, and all my hoora. 

All I know, and all I feel ; 
All I think, and speak, and do, 
Take my heart, but make it new.** 

'Mother/ said Lord Thurnham, to the Marchioness, one 
morning towards the close of their residence in London, 
during the season which followed the events related in 
the last chapter, ' I invited Mr. Shirley to dine with us 
to-day, and he has accepted the invitation. I know not 
whether you are aware, that he never passes an evening in 
company without reading and explaining a portion of 
Scripture; therefore, I request that shortly after tea, you 
will ask him to do so.' 

'Does Mr. Shirley never pass an evening in company 
without reading and explaining a portion of Scripture ? ' 
her ladyship inquired in a tone of surprise, and then 
added, ' I must tell you plainly, Thurnham, that I have 
no wish to see such a methodistical person in this house. 
I think such a proceeding in company very pharisaical; and 
consequently, it has not my approbation. What heathens 
Mr. Shirley must imagine his associates to be, when it is 
necessary to give a lecture every time he comes in contact 
with them. I believe there will be no person at our table 
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to-day, who will wish to hear a sermon in the evening; 
therefore, I beg that you will not again invite Mr. Shirley. 
I never was present when a sermon was given in the 
drawing-room, except at Brancaster Abbey, when he was 
there ; and I confess it appeared to me quite out of place, 
for every one expects to pass the evening in innocent 
mirth.^ 

Lord Thurnham listened calmly to his mother's obser- 
vations ; and then, fixing his eyes stedfastly on her, said 
with great seriousness : ' Remember, mother, if we live 
careless sinners, and if we die careless sinners, we shall 
perish everlastingly. You desire me not again to ask 
Mr. Shirley to this house : I shall certainly not disobey 
you. But, I tell you plainly, that I am arrived at such a 
mature age, that I must take the liberty of choosing my 
own associates : consequently, if my friends are unwel- 
come at your house, I will in future have a residence of 
my own during the London season, I feel that it is quite 
a privilege to be intimate with Mr. Shirley ; therefore, I 
shall sedulously cultivate his acquaintance. As there 
will be no House on Saturday, I intend to accept his 
friendly invitation to remain with him until Monday. 
You say, that Mr. Shirley must consider all his associates 
as heathens, since he feels it to be necessary to give a 
lecture whenever he enters into company. He justly 
considers all those to be in a heathen state, who are so 
opposed to God's Word, that it is uncongenial with their 
feelings to listen to it for half an hour before retiring to 
rest. You say, it is expected that the evening should be 
devoted to innocent mirth. I confess, dear mother, that 
I am beginning to doubt the innocency of that mirth, 
which is incompatible with reading the Scriptures and 
prayer. Will you tell me, whether you will ask Mr. 
Shirley to read to us this evening ? ' 
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The Marchioness hesitated for a moment, and then re- 
plied in a displeased manner, ^1 think Mr. Shirley may 
for once dispense with sermonizing in company ; and as I 
know such a proceeding would interrupt the harmony of 
the evening, and be unpleasant to our friends, I will not 
ask him to read.' 

' That scripture truth should be discord U> worldly ears, 
is only in the natural course of things ; that it will be 
unwelcome to your friends, and my friends, to have 
serious subjects brought before them this evening, 1 
readily believe ; and to my sorrow I confess, that through 
life my associates have been of that description. But 
through 6od*s mercy, divine light has now dawned on 
my soul, and I am beginning to discover much of the 
sinftdness of my past course. 1 humbly trust that more 
and more grace will be granted unto me, that henceforth 
I may lay aside every weight which besets me. I am 
especially thankful that I can call Mr. Shirley my friend ; 
and as you will not ask him to read the Bible to us this 
evening, I will request my father to do so ; should he 
unhappily likewise refuse, I will do so myself; and the 
next time I invite him, it will be to my own taole. 
You think, mother, that Mr. Shirley might for one 
evening, forget that he is a clergyman, and behave like 
any one else in the room. I will tell you an anecdote, 
related to me by Tressillian, which will convince you, 
that he will not even for one evening, lay aside his clerical 
character ; he never enters company for mere idle amuse- 
ment, but as the minister of Christ. Two years since, 
the Duke of Rochdale invited him to dinner. As it was 
a first invitation, Mr. Shirley thought that he might be 
unacquainted with his rule, which is, always to carry his 
Bible with him ; therefore, in his reply, he mentioned, 
that when in company, he read and commented on 
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Scripture and prayed, for the last half hour before separa- 
tion ; and that if this regulation were acceptable to his 
Grace, he would be happy to have the honour of dining 
with him. As it happened, this rule was very unaccepta- 
ble to the Duke of Rochdale and his friends ; however, 
shame made him accede to it for once, but he was deter- 
mined, that it should be the last as well as the first invita- 
tion Mr. Shirley should receive from him. When at the 
Duke's table, Mr. Shirley soon perceived, that he was not 
a very welcome guest. The conversation was not in 
accordance with his taste, and he said little, as he 
never forces serious subjects in company; considering, 
that it is his duty only to avoid such society as is so 
much opposed to religion, that an exposition of Scripture 
would not be allowed. He felt that he appeared there as 
a clergyman, and that in the evening he would act as 
such ; and although the party was unpleasant to him, yet 
that he was in the path of duty. About ten o'clock he 
opened his Bible, to apparently, a most inattentive au- 
dience, and read the parable of the rich man and Lazarus ; 
commenting on it in a most able manner ; setting before 
those present, that all who rest in worldly things, seeking 
their happiness in them, and /rom them, are like the rich 
man, to whom no outward act of wickedness is ascribed, 
but merely delighting in earthly enjoyments ; and that if 
death overtakes them in that state, the doom of the rich 
man will be theirs. When his exposition was ended, he 
prayed most fervently for all present, that they might 
have grace seriously to consider the nearness of death, 
the certainty of judgment, and the refuge held out to re- 
pentant sinners in the death of Christ, who casteth out 
none who come to Him. Mr. Shirley then took his leave, 
satisfied that he had discharged his duty, and unmindful 
of the cold looks of his host and his guests. About four 
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months afterwards, Mr. Shirley received a letter from a 
young man, who described himself as having been one 
of the company at the Duke of Eochdale's, on the day 
in question ; and mentioned, that until he had heard his 
exposition and subsequent prayer, he had been insensible 
to spiritual concerns — ^that ever since, he had been very 
uneasy in his mind, convinced that he had been very sin- 
ful ; and he earnestly asked Mr. Shirley to come and see 
him, as he was seriously ill, and longed to receive religious 
instruction from him. Mr. Shirley immediately went to 
town, and found this young man in solitary lodgings, 
where he continued to visit him when he could possibly 
spare time, until the invalid was sufficiently well to be 
removed to Hamsted. He there lingered for three months, 
and then died a true penitent ; blessing the day when Mr. 
Shirley opened his Bible in the Duke of Rochdale^s 
drawing-room. This gentleman told Mr. Shirley, that 
before the Duke asked him to dinner, he had boasted, 
"that Mr. Shirley should for once break through his 
rule, for that he would not ask him to expound, and 
that good manners would oblige him to keep his Bible in 
his pocket.'^ After such a striking instance of the divine 
blessing having attended Mr. Shirle/s endeavours to 
sow the gospel-seed in private, do you imagine, mother, 
that he will ever break through his rule ? He has no 
desire to force the Bible on any one ; he told me what his 
opinion was on that subject — that he never attempts to 
force religion on any person, or in any company ; and for 
this reason, that without the divine blessing, human 
effi)rts must be unavailing. When we find the ear so 
opposed to religion, that it is unwilling to listen to serious 
reading and conversation, we have no just ground for 
supposing that the Holy Spirit is influencing the heart. 
Mr. Shirley said, he so deeply felt his awful responsibility 
as a minister of the gospel, that he should be acting 
against his conscience, were he to spend a single evening 
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without imparting religious instruction to his associates^ 
or listening to another who did so. If there are none 
who wish for his instruction abroad^ he has his own 
household to instruct ; therefore^ he says, it is his duty 
to remain at home.' 

* I do not understand^ Thurnham, what you mean 
when you say, Mr. Shirley never /orc^^ rehgion in any 
company ; and yet you say, he never goes into company 
without sermonizing. I know not what is meant by 
forcing religion, if such a proceeding is not/ sharply 
replied her ladyship. 

^ I most certainly acquit Mr Shirley of the charge of 
forcing religion on any company, when he invariably 
takes care, that his inviters shall be aware of his regula- 
tion. If they like not his rule, they ought not to invite 
him j if they accede to it, he of course concludes that his 
instruction is acceptable ; consequently, no person can 
justly accuse him of forcing religion when in society. 
He told me, he would not refuse an invitation to the 
gayest house in town ; provided, that nothing incon- 
sistent with the hearing of God's Word was carried on in 
his presence.* 

* I do not understand how he could guard against every- 
thing which might offend his scrupulous conscience, sup- 
posing he were asked to a rout or a ball ; as you say, he 
would go to the gayest house in London.' 

^ I will tell you, mother, how he would guard against 
it ; by adhering to his rule, never to accept evening in- 
vitations, unless to members of his own congregation, 
who do not see dinner company. He would not accept 
an evening invitation to a gay house ; therefore, there is 
no chance of his being offended with a ball or a rout. 
As the hour of dining is now so late, immediately after 
tea, he commences his exposition : when it is over, he 
prays, and then takes leave.' 
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' How highly improper it would be, after such a serious 
proceeding/ observed the Marchioness with displeasure, 
* to introduce dancing or cards. I think there is a time 
for everything; in short, I quite disapprove of sermoni- 
zing in company ; it is not the proper time. The enjoy- 
ment of this evening will be quite destroyed by Mr. 
Shirley's preaching. Some of my friends intend to go 
from this, to Mrs. Harcourt^s ball. What a medley, to 
be sure ; a sermon and a ball in one evening ! I think 
Mr. Shirley is very inconsistent, to mix religion and 
amusement together.^ 

' You surely are not authorized, my dear mother, to 
charge Mr. Shirley with inconsistency,' mildly replied her 
son, 'for he is perfectly consistent with himself. You 
will find, that his conversation will be in accordance with 
his exposition. When he has exhorted and prayed for 
those present, he will leave the company : then surely, he 
cannot be accountable for what afterwards takes place. 
If any of those, who may to-night hear him comment on 
Scripture, then drive to a rout or a ball, that is, un- 
questionably, their mixing of religion and amusement, 
not his ! So little desire has Mr. Shirley to force religion 
on any person, that, afraid lest the Duke of Rochdale 
might be in ignorance of his regulation, he, with christian 
sincerity, mentioned to him what he felt to be his duty ; 
and would only accept his invitation on condition of being 
allowed to act accordingly. If we could be so iU-bred as 
to ask him to our house, when we are aware of his regula- 
tion, and not request him to instruct us, I much mistake 
the man, if he would not, unasked, open his Bible, and 
thus put us to shame, for our contempt of what he con- 
ceives to be right. It comes to this, he has a right to 
enter society on his own terms, or to remain at home : 
we have a right to accept his conditions, or not, as we 
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please. Mr. Shirley is aware that we cannot be in ig- 
norance of his regulation ; therefore^ he must be asked to 
read to us this evening. As to myself^ I most sincerely 
respect and admire him, for the uncompromising course 
which he pursues. Ardently do I wish, that we had 
many, many clergymen like him ; for I despise your ball- 
goings dinner-seeking clergy. A clergyman should 
always appear a» a clergyman ; he should ever be on the 
watch to impart spiritual instruction, and never enter 
society for mere amusement.* 

' I do not agree with you, Thumham,' responded her 
ladyship, * for I think clergymen would be very much 
disliked if they always appeared as teachers. I think 
they should mix in society like other people, and not in- 
trude religion upon every occasion, for it only gives 
disgust.' 

' I allow/ Thumham replied, as he looked earnestly at 
his mother, 'that devoted, exemplary clergymen, are 
always more or less, disliked by worldly people ; and be 
assured, that those who are disgusted with true religion 
in the abstract, will always consider that it is presented 
to them in a disgusting form. They little know, how 
displeasing is the state of their hearts, in the sight of a 
holy God, who cannot look upon iniquity. A gentleman 
who heard of Mr. Shirle/s proceeding at the Duke of 
Rochdale's, told him, '^ that he had been most injudicious ; 
that if he had not forced his religion, he might have got 
into favour with his Grace, who has great political in- 
fluence, and through him, have obtained preferment.'' 
He answered, as a true christian alone could answer, ' I 
am not depending on the caprice of this or that great 
man for preferment; my Master in heaven, whose I 
alone am, and whom I alone desire to serve, will give me 
the preferment, whether great or small, which is best 
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fitted to fulfil the ends of my existence. Therefore all I 
have to do, as regards my advancement, is to wait His 
leisure, and perform His will. ^' For promotion cometh 
neither from the east, nor from the west ; nor yet from 
the south. And why ? God is the judge : he putteth 
down one, and setteth up another .'' ' * I lament to say/ 
Thurnham continued in a tone which evidenced that his 
words came from his heart, ' that hitherto, I have aimed 
fit a very low standard of religion. I have lived for my- 
self, and to myself. Through God's grace, I am now be- 
ginning to understand what is meant by being spiritually- 
minded, Mr. Shirley exemplifies to me, that to be spirit- 
ually-minded, is life and peace. I am, as yet, too earthly- 
minded, to feel the necesity for that entire devotion to 
eternal things, which he feels to be his happiness as well 
as his duty. But I often pray, and he prays for me, that 
all opposition to spiritual religion may be rooted out of 
my heart ; — that God may teach me that which I see 
not ; — that, henceforth, I may seek my happiness, not as 
I hitherto have done, in worldly things, but from God, 
and in God.'' 

'Even if it shoxJd be necessary,' observed Lady Nor- 
thendon, 'for a clergyman to be so very serious, and an 
enemy like Mr. Shirley to all innocent amusements, yet, 
it would be impossible for the whole world to follow in 
his steps.' 

' Mother ! ' said Thurnham, with earnestness, ' Scrip- 
ture does not tell us, that there is one road to heaven for 
the priest, and another for the people ; the renunciation 
of the world, and devotion of heart to God, which are 
necessary for Mr. Shirley, are as necessary for you, for 
myself, for all the laity, for all the clergy. Be assured, 
we may well doubt the innocency of those amusements, 
which are incompatible with a serious state oi mind before 
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we retire to rest, and lie down in the arms of sleq), not 
inaptly termed^ ' the brother of death.' We have all, 
mother, been in the wrong ; we have been contented with 
the form of religion, when ignorant of its constraining, 
sanctifying power. I thank God for bringing me acquaint- 
ed with that devoted christian of whom we are speaking ; 
for since I have known him, through divine grace, I have 
discovered much of the evil of my past life. I earnestly 
pray, that we may all come to the knowledge of the truth, 
and no longer despise vital rehgion and its professors.^ 

^ Oh, no person can dispute Mr. Shirley^s goodness ; 
and as you think it is absolutely necessary, Thumham, 
that I should ask him to expound this evening, I will do 
so.' The Marchioness now left the room, exceedingly 
glad to escape from her son's lecture, as she called his 
remarks. 

When Mr. Shirley entered the drawing-room at Here- 
ford House, before dinner on the day of which we have 
been speaking, the fngid reception which he received from 
the lady of the mansion told him, he was not a welcome 
guest. He had great calmness and self-possession of 
manner, arising from his elevated, christian principles. 
He felt that he was there in the path of duty, which 
obliged him to join any company, which would allow him 
to read to them the words of life. Lord Thurnham's sin- 
cerely kind welcome was Uke balm to his heart ; for he 
felt for him a far more than common interest, as he con- 
sidered the present hopeful state of his mind might be 
an answer to prayers long since offered in his behalf. 
But if every one in the room had received him with cold- 
ness, yet would he not have been discomposed : he never 
looked for, nor expected the smiles of the worldly. When 
he joined worldly society, he was on his Divine Master's 
business ; not seeking either his own profit or pleasure. 
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As he surveyed the company, he quickly perceived that 
he was an object of distrust and dislike to some of those 
present. The conversation before and during dinner ap- 
peared constrained, for truly it was so : the Marchioness 
having told her friends, that unfortunately, they would 
meet at dinner an over-strict methodist, who would measure 
every thing they said. 

' Oh, my dear Marchioness, what a handsome, agreeable 
man Mr. Shirley is,^ exclaimed Lady Mapledown, when 
the ladies retired to the drawing-room ; ' if you had not 
frightened me about him, we might have had some plea- 
sant chat together. But truly, I expected to find him 
such a formidable personage, that I should be quite afraid 
to open my lips before him.' 

^ Well really, my dear Lady Mapledown,' repUed the 
Marchioness with a smile, ^ Mr. Shirley is not so formid- 
able a personage as I had expected ; but still, although he 
is handsome and agreeable, yet he has such absurdly strict 
notions, that it is impossible not to be afraid of him. I 
am sure I have felt quite constrained in my conversation 
ever since he entered the house, lest I shoxJd say some- 
thing he might condemn. I wish you had heard Thurn- 
ham expatiate upon him this morning, and then you 
would be as much afraid of him as I am.' 

^ Lord Thumham seems to like him vastly,' replied Lady 
Mapledown ; ^ but I see you are determined, if you can, to 
make me afraid of him : however, I fancy I should Uke 
him, if I knew him. I would send him a dinner-invitation, 
but I know that Lord Mapledown would disapprove of any 
sermonizing in the drawing-room ; and as you say Mr. 
Shirley will not go anywhere without giving a lecture, we 
must dispense with his company.' 

^ I assure you. Lady Mapledown, that it was not with my 
consent, that Mr. Shirley was invited here to-day ; 

6 5 
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but Thurnham is so enthusiastic in bis friendsbips^ be 
was not satisfied witb merely asking bim to dine, but be 
asked bim to sleep bere, so tbat we sball bave tbe benefit 
of a lecture from bim after breakfast to-morrow/ 

'A lecture after breakfast ! ' repeated Lady Mapledown 
and two or tbree fair ladies, witb surprise. ^ Well, I pro- 
test, tbat is too mucb of a good tbing for me.' And tben, 
ber ladysbip added, ^ How strange, wben Mr. Sbirley is 
sermonizing from morning till nigbt, tbat be sbould bave 
sucb good spirits, and be so agreeable ! ' 

' So I say,' rejoined tbe Marcbioness, ^ and I am sure 
I sball derive no benefit from tbe sermon tbis evening, 
because it will appear to me so pbarisaical and out of place.' 
Wben tbe gentlemen came from tbe dining-room, tea was 
banded round ; and shortly afterwards, Mr. Sbirley, at tbe 
request of tbe Marcbioness, took bis seat at tbe centre 
table, and commenced reading Mattbew v. 13 — 16, setting 
before tbose wbobad ears to bear, tbe fearful responsibiUty 
of sucb persons, to wbom is entrusted, in a more tban 
ordinary degree, tbe talents of influence and ricbes. Tbey 
were tben directed to tbe source from whence tbey might 
obtain grace to overcome all tbe difficulties and tempta- 
tions which beset their path* Mr. Shirley's prayer at the 
conclusion of the exposition was very impressive, he so de- 
voutly and humbly pleaded for all then present, especially 
for the rulers of that house, that grace might be granted 
unto them, to understand and pursue the whole course of 
christian duty. Lord Thurnham was evidently much affected 
with the exposition and prayer ; and when tbey were con- 
cluded, he advanced to Mr. Shirley, and in the most cordial 
manner expressed to bim, bow much he had been edified. 
The Marchioness observed witb dissatisfaction ber son's 
kind approach to Mr. Shirley, whose alarming view of tbe 
responsibility which attaches to rank and ricbes, would 
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alone convince her, (she remarked to one of her friends,) 
that he possessed neither the one nor the other. Mr. Shirley 
never remained in company after the conclusion of the 
prayer ; he now retired for the night, as his constant habit 
of early rising made it necessary for him to keep very 
early hours, whether at home or abroad. 

On the following Saturday, Thumham became the visitor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Shirley, and remained with them until 
Monday. When he returned home, he expressed himself 
as having been exceedingly pleased with his visit. ^ No 
person,' he said, ^ can value the Shirleys as they deserve, 
who has not been staying under their roof. It was a de- 
light to me, to contemplate so perfect a picture of domestic 
usefulness and happiness. Their household is admirably 
managed, so much exactness and regularity in every de- 
partment ; and although it is very limited, you feel you 
have every comfort. They made no attempt to entertain 
me in a style beyond their station and fortune, which I 
exceedingly admire. Yesterday, in accordance with their 
usual custom, we had a cold dinner, as they dispense with 
all unnecessary cookery on Sunday. Mrs. Shirley kindly 
proposed to order a hot dish for me, but I forbade her 
doing so.' 

' I hope, Thumham, that you enjoyed your cold dinner, 
for I have heard you protest, how much you dislike cold 
meat ; you even hate it for luncheon,^ observed the Mar- 
chioness sarcastically. 

^ I had the good sense, mother,' replied the Earl, with a 
smile, ^ to like a cold dinner when there was not a hot 
dish on the table. However, the reason for having a cold 
dinner on Sunday, is so convincing to my mind, that as 
soon as I have a house, it shall be a standing-order. I 
was delighted to witness the cordial, amiable feeling which 
exists between Mr. Shirley and his congregation ; for he 
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iiB truly the friend of all. This morning, at breakfast, I 
remarked to him, how much it must add to every-day 
happiness, to be as he is, an object of kind interest to 
so many ; when he replied, ' Like all earthly blessings, it 
is not an unmingled good. My people do all in their 
power to spiritually injure me, by over-valuing my ser- 
vices> and unduly loving my person. I feel that their 
high estimation of me is a snare, which is calculated to 
make me over-value myself> and my powers of usefulness. 
I often pray that divine grace may turn this snare into a 
blessing ; by its making me more watchful, more humble, 
more prayerful ; — ^that I may be kept from all error, either 
in doctrine or practice. It is an humbling thought for 
me, that in spite of all my teaching, I fear there are 
those in my flock, who consider me so much of a Pope, 
that they would, on my word, believe any doctrine which 
I might propound to them.' I quite forgive his people 
for thinking, perhaps, too highly of him j for I am sure it 
would be impossible not to love him. And I said some- 
thing' of that kind to him.' 

' Our tendency to creature-idolatry,' he then observed, 
' is one of the sad evidences of a fallen nature. We err, 
if we receive any truth merely because it is uttered by 
him we revere and love.' What an admirable man Shirley 
is j and so blessed in his charming wife, who is devoted 
to him ! ' 

^ I do wish, Thumham, that you would marry ; ' ob- 
served the Marchioness, ^ you really should think about 
it, now that you are turned thirty.' 

A feeling of painful disquiet crossed Thumham's fea- 
tures for a moment, and with a sigh, he said, * I never 
shall marry ! ' then, as if he had given utterance to more 
of his inward feeling than he had intended, he said with 
a faint smile, ^ Never is a long word. But I am so diffi- 
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cult to please^ and my ideas of married happiness are so 
exalted^ that I fear my standard of perfection is too high 
ever to be realized. I so abhor a mercenary marriage ; I* 
dread to be married for what I have, rather than for what 
I am. I am so disgusted with the traffic carried on in 
the marriage market^ every season in town ; that unless I 
meet with a woman whom I can entirely love and esteem, 
and who would, in my apprehension, be as devoted to me, 
as Shirley^s wife is to him> I believe I shall remain in my 
batchelor state/ Then, with assumed cheerfulness he con- 
tinued — 'Before I leave London^ I hope to pay Shirley 
another Saturday-visit, for I find I am entirely welcome. 
I give them no trouble, and it is most satisfactory to me 
to retire from the worldliness by which I am perpetually 
surrounded in this Babylon, to the society of devoted 
christians^ who receive me with affectionate kindness. I 
am convinced,' continued Thumham, with energy, * that a 
clergyman only does half his duty, however devoted he 
may be to his calling when in his pulpit and his study, 
who does not personally enter into the spiritual wants of 
the rich, as well as of the poor, of his flock. I made this 
remark to Mrs. Shirley, when she related the following 
interesting anecdote, illustrative of my observation. 

' About three years since, a navy-lieutenant and his 
wife came to reside at Hampfield, and were members of 
Mr. Shirley's congregation. The Shirleys soon called 
upon them and invited them to their house. A little in- 
tercourse served to show, that they were worldly people, 
opposed to vital rehgion ; and that most probably, the 
vicinity of their house to Mr. Shirley's Church, and the 
amiable character which they no doubt heard of him, 
were the inducements which made them members of his 
flock. This poor officer, whom Mrs. Shirley said she 
would call Mansel, had been for years a great sufferer 
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from that tormenting complaint the Tic-doloureux. He 
had naturally, a very patient^ amiable^ cheerful temper ; 
but Mr. Shirley was not long in perceiving, that his re- 
signation arose more from philosophy than religion. 
Complaining would not cure his malady ; consequently^ 
it was more heroic and philosophical^ not to complain ; and 
a murmur rarely escaped his lips. The first evening 
Mr. Mansel and his wife spent with the Shirleys, it was 
evident that a quadrille or card table^ would have been 
more to their taste, than a Scripture exposition. And the 
next time they were invited, they declined, without say- 
ing they were engaged. 

' Some months afterwards, Mr. Shirley proposed to 
invite them again ; but his wife said, ^^ It is evident that 
our society is not congenial to the Mansels, and that they 
dislike our parties ; for the last time we invited them, they 
refused, without assigning any reason. We had better 
not trouble them with invitations : they have only once 
asked us, and then we were engaged. Let us wait un- 
til they invite us again, for I dislike people coming 
to the house, who are opposed to what we think to be 
right.^' Shirley then replied : " Those people whom you 
dislike to see, are the very persons whom I the most cor- 
dially welcome to my house. My duty is to seek out 
those who are going astray ; the persons who the least 
seek my society, are those who require it the most. I 
pity poor Mansel from the depth of my heart, so deeply 
afflicted as he is with bodily ills, so blind to the design 
of the dispensation, so destitute of spiritual support 
and consolation. I beg that you may ask them for Wed- 
nesday j they have been nearly a year here, and they 
have only once spent an evening with us. We cannot 
force them to accept our invitations ; they may again decline 
if they please. But, the more opposed I observe them to 
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be, the more earnest I shall be in my endeavour to culti- 
vate an intimacy with them, so far as they will allow me. 
I watch for souls, as one who must give an account ; my 
society and instructions are comparatively valueless to 
those who are stedfast in the faith. I desire, that my 
time may more particularly be given to those who know 
not, as regards spiritual things, that they are poor, and 
bUnd, and naked.'^ 

^ The Mansels accepted the invitation, more, the Shir- 
leys thought, from civility, than inclination. However, 
they were evidently pleased with the attention, and with 
the feeling interest Mr. Shirley took in the poor man^s 
suflFerings. One day, when he called, Mr. Mansel had, 
during his visit, several attacks of spasm ; he hstened 
so patiently to the detail of his suflFerings, gently directing 
him to the only source of consolation, that the disconso- 
late invalid felt cheered by his society, and sincerely 
thanked Mr. Shirley for the satisfaction he had afforded 
him. '^ Do you know, sir," Mr. Mansel said, " I may 
well thank you, for your kind sympathy ; for I lived five 

years in this suflFering state at , where the clergyman 

was almost as much a stranger to me when I left the place, 
as when I came there.*^ " I am surprised to hear that,'^ Mr. 
Shirley replied, ^^ for I know he is a most excellent. man, a 
true Christian. Did you regularly attend his Church ? '' 

" Never was absent from his Church on Sunday, I may 
say. But as I could not afford to give dinners, and as 

Mr 's rule was never to accept evening invitations, we 

had no intercourse, with the exception of a formal morn- 
ing-visit for a few minutes, perhaps once in three-quar- 
ters of a year. His sermons were good enough, to be 
sure ; and his time, he said, was so occupied between 
his study and the poor, to whom he was attentive, 
that he had no leisure for the rest of his congregation.* 
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" But if you had sent for him when in sufferings Mr. 

would have visited you/' Mr. Shirley observed. Mr. 
Mansel, at that remark^ drew himself up> and said^ rather 

proudly, " I wanted no instruction from Mr. , but I 

should have been glad to have been on sociable terms with 
him. If I had been dying, perhaps I should have sent for 
him : I donH know that I should even then, for I suppose 
he had told me everything from the pulpit. '^ 

^ Mr. Shirley looked with deep compassion at the a£9icted 
man, who was so satisfied with his own righteousness, 
and he said to him, " Remember, Mr. Mansel, as my visit 
this morning has been acceptable to you, that at any time 
when you are in pain, or suffering depression of spirits, I 
will gladly come and sit with you, should you think my 
society would be cheering. Do not hesitate to send for 
me, whether morning, noon, or night, for I shall be 
truly glad to come to you/' This kind offer was in a 
gracious manner declined ; Mr. Mansel said, he should 
be most happy to see Mr. Shirley whenever he might 
happen to call, but he should not think of sending for him. 
When Shirley had left the house, Mr. Mansel instantly 
exclaimed to his wife, " There is a man who practises all 
he preaches ; he does not preach like an angel from the 
pulpit, and then neglect his people the rest of. the week; 
but he is in his duty from Sunday morning, until 
Saturday night. Mr. Shirley's religion is rather too 
methodistical for me, but still I cannot help loving the 
man. He came to-day to see me for a few minutes, as he 
observed I was absent from Church the last two Sundays, 
and when he found me in pain and out of spirits, he 
most kindly staid with me nearly an hour, trying to 
cheer me. And certainly, I am not so low as when he 
cime, for it is a consolation to have so kind a neighbour.'' 

^ Some months passed away without any apparent im- 
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provement in this poor officer's mind. He was always 
glad to see Mr. Shirley, but still he did not seek spiritual 
instruction ; he rather tolerated, than enjoyed his conversa- 
tion. One day, Shirley returned home, and he said to 
his wife, " From my heart I pity poor Mansel, he is such 
a constant sufferer ; I have just met him exceedingly de- 
pressed in spirits. I turned with him and offered him 
my arm, and he seemed much gratified by my attention. 
But alas ! I perceive he likes me as a friend, far more 
than as a minister. The more dead I observe him to be 
to spiritual things, the more earnest shall be my en- 
deavours and prayers in his behalf.' 

^ About a month after this time, Mr. Mansel had been 
suffering for three days constant torture from the Tic- 
doloureux. One evening, on a sudden, he started from 
his chair, rang the bell hastily, and desired the servant 
to go and tell Mr. Shirley, that he would be obliged to 
him to come and see him directly. His wife remonstrated 
with him upon the unreasonableness of sending for Mr. 
Shirley at that hour, as it was nearly ten o'clock. '* If I 
can, I must change the current of my thoughts, for I am 
so distracted with pain that I know not what to do. 
JiCt him be sent for. He said he would be happy to 
come to me at any hour, and he is so friendly, that I be<* 
lievehim," replied the afflicted man. The servant had 
not gone many minutes, when Mr. Mansel felt ashamed 
of having made such an unreasonable request, and ex- 
pressed his regret to his wife, who told him, he need 
not trouble himself on the subject, as no doubt, when 
Mr. Shirley heard that he was merely suffering from his 
accustomed attacks, and not dangerously ill, he would 
send a polite excuse, and say, that he would call in the 
morning. Presently a message was brought from Mr, 
Shirley to say, that he was then at family prayer, but 
that he would come in less than twenty minutes. Mr. 
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Shirley arose from prayer with his family, to retire for tf 
few minutes to his study, there to entreat, on his knees, 
a blessing on the endeavour he was about to make, to 
enlighten the darkened mind of the invalid. On his 
arrival, Mr. Mansel received him with many apologies 
and regrets for having sent for him at such an unsea- 
sonable hour. "But the truth is,^' he continued, "I 
was so distracted at the moment I sent the message, that 
I was scarcely aware of what I was saying.'' 

'* Not a word more of apology,'' Mr. Shirley replied, 
in his kind, cheerful manner, '' for my time belongs to 
my people. I feel really obliged to you for having sent 
for me at this hour, because it shows that you took me at 
my word. I told you, that I would be happy to come t6 
you at any hour ! I never say, what I do not mean." 

^ Mr. Shirley remained until twelve o'clock, trying to 
show the suflFerer, the reason why he was so grievously 
a£9icted ; that the Lord tormented the body, in order to 
the sanctification of the soul. Spiritual light now dawn* 
ed upon his mind for the first time ; Mr. Shirley prayed 
earnestly for him, and between the paroxysms of pain, 
the afflicted man prayed for himself. Mr. Shirley visited 
him the next day, and found him much humbled in mind, 
and desirous to receive religious instruction. During the 
next year, a striking improvement was visible in his con- 
versation and turn of thought. His disease was not re- 
moved, but he endured it with christian resignation, and 
not, as heretofore, with stoical philosophy. His constant 
prayer was, that his sufferings might conduce to the 
sanctification of his soul. He now delighted to converse 
with Mr. Shirley on passages of Scripture. And although 
he has left Hampfield for some time (as he required a 
more bracing air,) they constantly correspond on religious 
subjects. Humanly speaking, if that afflicted man had 
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met at Hampfield^ a clergyman so regardless of his best 
interests, as the one at his former residence, he would 
have continued spiritually dead. As to myself, I can 
truly say, that during the short time in which I have had 
personal intercourse with Mr. Shirley, I have derived 
more spiritual improvement than from all the sermons 
I had previously heard.^ 

* In the story which I have just related, how beautifully 
he exemplified the character of the christian shepherd ! 
What patience, watchfulness, and kindness, his conduct 
exhibited towards that worldly man ! As Mrs. Shirley 
justly and feelingly concluded her narration by sayings 
*' His dehght is to bind up the broken-hearted, to comfort 
all that mourn." It would be quite impossible for Mr. 
Shirley to accept invitations to frivolous parties, and 
devote so much of his time to religious correspondence 
and pastoral visits. In consequence of the numerous in- 
terruptions which occur in his preparations for the pulpit, 
he is obliged to pass many, many of his evenings in his 
fitudy. I exceedingly commend him for declining invi- 
tations to those families, that wish to receive him only as 
a companion, and not as a minister.^ 

^ But what a tiresome life he must lead, always on the 
same subject, no relaxation,' observed the Marchioness. 

^ I will give you Shirley's description of his tiresome 
life, ' Thumham replied, with a smile. '' I have a life of 
unceasing, but delightful exertion." I think he enjoys 
existence almost more than any person with whom I am 
acquainted ; his mind is so serene, his spirits so cheerful, 
his occupation so interesting. And as for relaxation, 
mother, the relaxation which he enjoys in the bosom of 
his own family, is far too delightful for him not to be 
a great loser in that respect, were he to join as a compa- 
nion, the parties of the worldly. How truly Christian 
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it is in him, when his time is so fully occapied, to cor* 
respond with that poor officer, now removed from his 
charge ! I so expressed myself to him, when he directly 
replied, " It would have been a great dereliction of duty 
on my part, had I refused his correspondence, when at 
parting Mansel said, it would be a comfort to him, 
sometimes to write to me on the subject which he now 
considers the most momentous. Every day more and 
more convinces me,'' Shirley said, '^ of the great benefit 
new converts derive from reUgious correspondence and 
conversation. They are usually beset with hindrances 
in their own circle, and have to contend with the long- 
ings of the natural heart to return to their former worldly 
deUghts; and in many instances, they are without re- 
ligious friends.'* 

' I then said to him, '^ Will you allow me to claim a share 
in your correspondence ? '' ^' Most willingly,'' he replied, 
as his eyes lighted up with such pleasurable animation 
that I was convinced his words had only expressed the 
sincere feeling of his heart. He then added, '* Write to 
me. Lord Thurnham, on any occasion, and at any time, 
when you desire my counsel ; your letters, I do assure you^ 
will be more than welcome, for it will give me sincere 
pleasure to receive and answer them." '' Are you not too 
ready in promising one who is not of your fold, a share 
of your valuable and fully occupied time,'' I replied. 
^'The fold of the christian shepherd," he answered, ''is 
more extended than you imagine ; it is not confined to 
his own congregation, nor his own parish, but it embraces 
every individual who, in seeking the way to Zion, desires 
either his counsel, or his prayers." The more intimately 
I study Shirley's character, the more I revere and love 
him.' Thurnham then continued with much animation, 
' I feel I am in another element when in his society ; how 
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low and grovelling, compared with his, are the tastes and 
pursuits of mere worldly men; however talented, how- 
ever lofty their aim in politics or science ! After all, they 
are but labouring for earth ! their noblest pursuits are 
vanity ! When they have attained the object of their 
ambition, what have they acquired? The envy of their fel- 
lows ; and a disappointed heart ; inasmuch as possession 
always fails to realize the earthly happiness expectation 
promised. Read the biography of our most celebrated 
statesmen, warriors, and philosophers, and what do their 
lives afford, but a melancholy record of vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit, when their aims have been confined to 
earth ? The immortal spirit never can find true happiness 
in the honours, riches, and delights of earth. I have 
lately, by Shirley's advice, been reading christian bio- 
graphy ; and I have been most forcibly and convincingly 
struck with the superiority of character, which alone is 
to be found in the devoted christian. So soon as the 
mind is given up to spiritual things, the faculties become 
enlarged ; the thoughts and imaginations of the heart are 
no longer confined to the daily business or pleasures of 
life, to the objects of time and sense ; they realize eter- 
nity; for infinite wisdom enlightens the understanding 
that unreservedly seeks to know and do His will. What 
a comparatively worthless existence I have led ; so en- 
grossed by things of time, so neglectful of things eternal ! 
I pray, that henceforth I may redeem the days that in 
mercy may be granted unto me.' 

The Marchioness was rather astonished, and certainly 
displeased, with her son's enthusiasm on such a subject ; 
and she replied, * I am sure, Thurnham, that you have 
always been a very good and religious young man. You 
need not accuse yourself, because you are not so devoted 
to religion as a clergyman perhaps ought to be. In my 
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opinion^ Mr. Shirley carries his religion to an enthusiastic 
length ; there is a time for every thing, and it was never 
intended that religion should occupy our whole time. I 
have no wish to see you an enthusiast.' 

^ There certainly is a time for everything which God 
appoints us to perform ! But I beUeve, mother, there is 
a time coming, an awful time, a judging time, when we 
shall be everlastingly convinced, that what is now called 
enthusiasm in religion was the only really sensible^ sober- 
minded conduct ! We shall also then discover, to our 
eternal dismay, that no time had been given to us to do 
Satan^s work ; — that time was bestowed but for the one 
purpose, to deny ourselves in and for Jesus Christ ; — 
that the time which was not spent in God^s service, we shall, 
to our eternal regret, remember, as having been spent in the 
service of the evil one. As for myself, I only look back 
on my past existence with shame and confusion of face ; 
my religion having been such as the world approves, and 
Christ rejects. Be assured, all our actions are now re- 
gistered as having been performed either in the service of 
God, or the service of Satan, who is called in scripture, 
the prince of this world ; there is no intermediate service; 
those who delight in worldly things, serve the world. I 
am under no alarm, lest at the last day I should regret 
that I had devoted so much of my time, my energies, my 
affections to God; but I am under fearful alarm, if I 
continue in^the path in which I have hitherto walked, 
lest I should everlastingly regret that so much of my 
time, my energies, my affections, were given to the world.^ 

The Marchioness looked uneasy, and changed the con- 
versation ; and her son did not press the subject further. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" What concerns a better life must take up most of our thoughts and care ; 
and whatever endangers our future happiness must be rejected with all its 
charms.** — Sherlock. 

* I FEEL rather depressed in spirits/ observed Cordelia, 
to her husband, one night, or more properly speaking, one 
morning, as they were returning from a ball. 

^ Why so, Cordelia ? ' inquired the Duke, who then 
added, ^ were you not pleased this evening ? ' 

' Yes, I was as much pleased as I ever am with a ball. 
But what renders others gay, brings no gaiety to my heart ; 
for I cannot but think, that the gaiety, or rather I should 
say, the cheerfulness of an immortal being, should not 
consist in, or even require, as auxiliaries, vain and frivolous 
amusements. As I looked around me this evening, at the 
thoughtless, and apparently happy throng, I could not 
but think of that hour, when our eyes must for ever close 
on this transitory scene, and be opened in a world of 
endless duration. And that with but few exceptions, 
those around me led trifling, and consequently sinful lives, 
scarcely bestowing a thought on that world to which they 
are hastening.^ 

' I fear, my dear Cordelia, "you are rather uncharitable ; 
I believe there is more goodness and religion in the world 
than some people imagine/ 
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' There is religion to a certain extent, Tressillian. The 
world, and what is called religion go hand in hand with a 
great many ; but I believe the number to be very small, 
of those who love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. Do you remember Lady Abe- 
rystwith, who died suddenly, about two years and a half 
ago?' 

' Yes, I recollect her, but we were very slightly ac- 
quainted.' 

' I danced in the same set with her, Tressillian, at a ball 
at the Mapledeerhams' on a Thursday night. She then 
looked beautiful, and appeared in perfect health : on the 
Sunday following, she died. I remember I was so much 
shocked by the awful suddenness of the event, that for 
some time her image haunted me. I thought of her as 
I had seen her at the ball, beautiful, animated, and 
richly attired ; the next instant she was before me cold and 
lifeless, a spectacle we shudder to behold. At every fri- 
volous entertainment I have since been at, she has been 
present to my imagination ; and I have thought of her 
speedy removal from wealth and splendour, to death and 
the grave. As no persoji can say that his own call to 
eternity may not be as unexpected, therefore I never feel so 
happy and cheerful as when I am so employed that 
if it were the last day of my life, I should have no great 
reason to regret the manner in which it had been spent.' 

' Do you then, Cordelia, entirely object to any person 
\ going to balls or amusements of that kind ? ' 

* Yes, I must say that I am entirely opposed to such 
amusements ; those who are of a truly religious turn of 
mind, and consequently superior to the vanity and fri- 
volity of worldly delights, must find them wearisome, 
because they have higher sources of enjoyment. Then, 
those who delight in vanity, are the very persons, worldly 
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amusements will the most injure, because they will take 
the greater hold on their imagination; therefore, they 
should abstain from them. I am convinced, that those 
who enjoy such amusements, must on their return home 
feel too excited, to be in a fit state to address their Maker ; 
that the recent scenes must be still passing before them. 
Whatever causes such a frame of mind ought surely to be 
avoided; for as, when we go to rest, we know not whether we 
shall rise again, our evening prayer may be the last we shall 
ever oflfer. But now my feelings are not what they were ; 
I return home wearied, but not amused ; for I am thank- 
ful to say, the vain delights of earth no longer please or 
gratify me. For the future, I am resolved by God^s grace, 
to renounce worldly society and amusements. I am well 
aware what the world will say in consequence. "That my 
reUgion is so severe and forbidding, that I am an enemy 
to all innocent enjoyment.^^ I have unhappily been per- 
suaded hitherto, that it was more judicious not to render 
myself particular, by withdrawing entirely from worldly 
gaiety; as I vainly thought that by doing so, my example 
would have less influence.* 

* I agree in that opinion, my dearest Cordelia ; I believe 
your example will be more generally followed, if you do 
not appear too strict ; for if you systematically kept away 
from all amusements, you would be considered an absurd, 
unreasonable woman, whom it was impossible to imitate. 
Therefore it is your duty to consider, not what may be 
most agreeable to yourself, but what is most likely to 
benefit those around you.* 

^ My dear Tressillian, I pray you may never again oflfer 
me such an unscriptural argument,* the Duchess replied, 
with impressive earnestness of manner. A few remarks I 
heard to night, have, by divine grace, convinced me of the 
inconsistent, compromising ^y^tem we have pursued, since 
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we have found mere worldly society and amusements 
wearisome and distasteful to us/ 

^ What were the remarks^ my love ? I trust we are both 
sincerely anxious to know God^s will, and to perform it/ 

' I heard one lady near me, say to another, " There 
cannot be such harm in balls, and similar amusements, as 
the evangelicals think, when such a very strict person as 
the Duchess of Tressillian sometimes frequents them. 
I am told, she is here to-night. You know, she is one of 
the over-nghteoxis ; she attends the church of that saint 
Mr. Rutherford ; also his weekly prayer meeting on Friday, 
and his service on Wednesday. And then I have heard, 
that at her parties, when she gets a reUgious set around 
her, she has the Bible read. Yet, with all this over-religion, 
she cannot resist being gay now and then ; even she is 
here ! " "Even she is here,*' are words, TressilUan, I shall 
never forget. What a stinging reproach they convey ! 
I pray that you may now feel as I do ; that our past line 
of conduct, must have been highly reprehensible in God^s 
sight.^ 

^ I fear, it must have been so,' thoughtfully replied the 
Duke, ' because our example has evidently been injurious 
to others. But what can we do at present ? next season 
we may turn over a new leaf, and avoid gay society.' 

' My ever dear Tressillian, no more halting I beseech 
you, between two opinions. If the worldly people are in 
the right path, let us go along with them ; if those who 
have chosen the Lord for their portion, and are a peculiar 
people, separating themselves from the vanities and society 
of the worldly, are in the right path, let us, by God's 
assisting grace, follow them J 

' I am convinced we have been in error, in not having 
taken a more decided part, since we understood the nature 
of vital religion. But, my dearest Cordelia, we should act 
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with prudence ; we cannot abruptly withdraw from our 
former associates. Next year when we come to town, we 
will begin, I trust, a new course/ 

' Are we so certain of life, Tressillian, that we can 
venture to defer any reformation of conduct until next 
year ? I feel that we have been too long ashamed of the 
cross of Christ, to dare to be so any longer. We have 
only deceived ourselves by imagining, that by keeping up 
our league with the worldly, we should gain them to 
reUgion. This vain delusion, I am convinced, was not our 
only reason, for continuing in worldly society ; no, I feel 
assured, the dread of the ridicule and contempt of our 
associates, was as powerful a motive. Let us endeavour 
then for the future, by assisting grace, " to lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us,^^ 
and, entirely and devotedly, surrender ourselves to the 
service of our Redeemer.' 

' My whole heart accedes to all you say. I hope you 
have no worldly engagements on hand ? ' 

^ Only two, we now see the propriety of declining ; and 
to each inviter, I will write such a decided avowal of the 
course we intend to pursue, that we shall receive no more 
similar invitations.' 

' Consider, CordeUa, the exceeding contempt and ridicule 
you will draw down on yourself, by such an abrupt pro- 
ceeding ; you may be as firm in purpose, and yet not 
quite so decided in action.^ 

^ My conscience so deeply accuses me, for my conduct 
in this respect, during the last two years, that I cannot, I 
dare not continue it a day longer. Once and for ever, let 
us withdraw from the society and amusements of those, 
whose friendship we have long found to be enmity against 
God ; praying earnestly for strength to be stedfast in our 
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profession^ that we may neither fear the frowns nor the 
sneers of the ungodly/ 

^ Then I propose, Cordelia, that we return without delay 
to the Tower ; the 9tep we feel it necessary to take we 
need not render more difficult, by remaining near those 
>^hose displeasure and contempt we shall assuredly bring 
upon ourselves/ 

^ Your proposition would be judicious, supposing you 
had no duty to detain you in town ; but as you have your 
Parliamentary duties to attend, with my consent, Tressillian, 
you at present will not leave London. Be assured, strength 
will be granted to us, if we seek it from on high, to take 
patiently the unkindness, the ridicule, and the contempt, we 
may receive from former associates. ^^ Fear ye not the re- 
proach of men, neither be afraid of their revilings ; '* let 
us act up to our convictions, and then the joy and peace 
of believing will be revealed to us in a much greater de- 
gree, than we have as yet experienced.^ 

An immediate withdrawal from the vain circle and all 
its alluring delights, in which they had hitherto occasi- 
onally joined, took place after the christian resolution the 
Duke and Duchess of Tressillian had formed, in a 
strength not their own, no longer to be conformed to 
this world. 

After a short residence at Tressillian Tower, Cordelia 
discovered, that the household required reform* The 
Duke had been a very easy master -, and had placed far 
greater reliance on Mr. Turnpenny and Mrs. Trickey, 
than those worthies had deserved. The steward and 
housekeeper, observing that the Duchess did not hold 
them in as great estimation, and being very unwilling to 
comply with some of her new regulations, thought fit to 
save the disgrace of a dismissal, by retiring to their estates. 
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This prudent measure they wisely put in execution in 
less than a year after the Duke's marriage. 

Cordelia was truly sorry to find, that the same practice 
prevailed at Tressillian Tower, as at Brancaster Abbey ; 
namely, that not more than half of the domestics went 
to Church at once. Miss D^Eresby desired, that all the 
servants who could be spared, should attend at ChurCh, ; 
and she concluded, that her orders were obeyed. They 
were aware that their mistress drove away in her carriage, 
and never thought more about them ; moreover, they had 
the advantage of sitting in a gallery, immediately over 
Miss D'Eresby's seat ; consequently, she knew not how 
many were absent. Cordelia also found that at Tressillian 
Tower, as at the Abbey, a plan of Sunday visiting was 
adopted ; and that the workpeople followed the example set 
them by the servants, and absented themselves very fre- 
quently from public worship. All those who lived at the re- 
mote end of the park, had distance to plead for their non- 
attendance. Mrs. Trickey's answer, ^ that she was very 
particular that all the servants who could possibly be 
spared, attended at Church,^ did not satisfy the Duchess, 
who was resolved to be herself acquainted with the con- 
duct of every person under her roof; and every Sunday 
to observe if any were absent, whose duty it was then to 
be present at public worship. 

The great inconvenience to a large establishment, oc- 
casioned by the Church being at a distance, induced Cor- 
delia to prevail upon the Duke to build a chapel, adjoining 1 
the house ; that more of the domestics and work-people 
might attend Divine service twice on the Lord's day, than 
could be the case, if they went to the parish Church. 

The Duchess had great pleasure, in superintending the 
building of the Chapel; the design was her own, the ex- 
terior was in the rude gothic style, to correspond with 
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the architecture of the ancient Tower of Tressillian. At 
the expiration of two years^ she had the satisfaction to see 
the Chapel completed and consecrated; humbly hoping that 
it would be the channel of much spiritual usefulness to the 
household, and bring the surrounding poor more under 
her observation. 

Cordelia's mind was now, through divine grace, so en- 
tirely under the influence of religious principle, that in 
her prosperity, she was not elated. She felt that by her 
elevated station, her power of doing either good or evil 
was much increased. A talent of great value had been 
committed to her keeping ; for its use or abuse, she knew 
she must hereafter account. Hitherto, her example had 
been, comparatively speaking, of little importance ; but 
now, she was convinced it would be the source of incal- 
culable benefit or mischief to all around. She knew 
that it was not only those who were immediately beneath 
her, who would be influenced by her example, but that it 
would operate upon the very lowest cottager. For she re- 
membered, when she resided at Walton, one day speaking 
to some poor people upon the duty of attending public 
worship twice on the Sunday; and they replied, ^Lord 
and Lady so and so, never go to church but once on the 
Sabbath; and they should know what is right, better than 
poor folks.' This reply taught her the important lesson, 
that it is impossible to be too circumspect ; for that the 
influence of example extends farther than we can imagine. 

No person thought less of the honours and riches of this 
uncertain state of existence, than the Duchess of TressilUan, 
who considered herself only as a tenant at the will of her 
Creator, whose lease of life might expire in a few hours. 
^ As she did not value herself, on account of her worldly 
advantages ; therefore, she did not esteem others the less 
for the want of them.' She well knew, 'the greatest 
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earthly distinctions, are of no value in the sight of that 
God, who to show His contempt for them, often bestows 
them on the worst of mankind, and withholds them in 
mercy from some of the best/ Cordelia considered this 
world in its true light, ' as a drama, in whick every one 
is given a part. That when the curtain drops, it is not 
the person who has sustained the most brilliant character, 
who will receive the highest reward ; but that person who 
has performed his part the best, whether it has been high 
or low, long or short/ With good Isaac Walton she 
thought, 'God has two dwellings, one in heaven, the 
other in a meek and thankful heart/ She earnestly en- 
deavoiu*ed, in dependence on Divine Grace, to attain that 
heart. Riches and honours were to her no proof that she 
was high in the favour of her Creator ; for the righteous 
she ofken beheld in deep distress, and the wicked in great 
prosperity. 

For fear of yielding to temptation, and spending too 
much of their fortune upon their own gratification, the 
Duke and Cordelia set apart the tenth of their income 
for the poor. They knew that those to whom the Lord 
had given much, of them will He require the more. 
The sum thus dedicated to charity, was never infringed 
upon for any improvement of their dwelling, or any kind 
of self*gratification. There was no present spending, 
with the not unfrequently deceiving thought, that it 
would be restored to the poor another time. Their 
charity sprang from the true source ; they did not relieve 
distress merely to gratify a humane disposition, but they 
fed the himgry, and clothed the naked, because their 
Saviour commanded them to do so. And in obeying 
this command, they also indulged the amiable feelings of 
their nature. This allotment however did not satisfy the 
Duchess, the tenth was too small a portion to give to her 
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God. She gave largely out of the sum which was allowed 
for her own personal expenses. Although she bestowed 
so much out of her privy purse^ yet her dress was always 
suitable to her station. She was no admirer of meanness 
of attire, in those whose rank and fortune made it right 
that it should be otherwise. Cordelia never thus affected 
humihty ; humility towards her God was the humility she 
sought and obtained. It had not been necessary at any 
period of her life, that her dress should occupy her time ; 
indeed it never had ; but what is far more uncommon, it 
seldom engaged more than a passing thought, when orders 
were to be given, or purchases made. Cordelia knew 
that it was the duty of many persons, to occupy a por- 
tion of their time with their attire; their fortune not 
allowing them to command the labour of others. But 
when their hands were thus employed, their conversation 
and thoughts should be on improving subjects. She could 
not endure to hear dress enlarged upon, and never took 
any part in such discussions, except to discounteuance 
them. For in a habit of trifling conversation she now 
never indulged, considering it very injurious to those who 
speak, and to those who listen. 

The Duchess of Tressillian was not satisfied, like most 
persons of rank or fortune, with giving food and clothes 
to the needy, without personally visiting them : this she 
did, but she did not leave the other undone. For miles 
arouud Tressillian Tower, she was known in the poorest 
habitations. She visited the sick and indigent, and the 
blessing of those who were ready to perish came upon 
her. After having relieved their temporal wants, she was 
far from thinking that she had fulfilled her duty ; she 
then administered to their eternal welfare by her counsel, 
her prayers, and a supply of good books. Sheendeavoured 
as much as possible, that her almsgiving should be private 
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and unseen by the world ; but from this privacy it must 
not be imagined that she did not give in public. There 
were very few charitable institutions either in London^ or 
in that of part the country where she resided, to which she 
or her husband did not contribute ; secrecy in this part of 
their duty she would have considered a sin, for by with- 
holding their names, they would have set a bad example, 
and thus have robbed the indigent. 

Cordeha's charity, however, was not confined to the poor 
in low life ; she was very solicitous to relieve those who 
had been reduced by afflicting dispensations, from their 
accustomed sphere; she had felt the hand of adversity 
herself, and she delighted to be the instrument of lessen- 
ing its pressure upon others. The widows and orphans of 
our spiritual guides, who had been left destitute, were 
the peculiar objects of her care. She did not wait to be 
applied to, but when aware of the circumstances, — if she 
felt assured that the persons requiring relief, knew not 
that she was acquainted with their distress, — she would 
send her donation anonymously. Many did Cordelia re- 
lieve in this feeling manner, who never knew to whom 
they were indebted. Nor did she think, as we fear some 
would, that by this concealment she lost part of her re- 
ward. To have had her charity known from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, would not have satisfied her ; 
she sought a far higher reward than the praises of her 
fellow creatures; — she sought the approbation of the 
Most High. The following passage from Jeremy Taylor, 
was engraved on the tablet of her heart. ^ Let us, while 
we have time, make over our riches ; let us send them before 
us into the other world ; we need not doubt of safe carriage. 
The carriers are the poor and needy of this world ; the 
gates of heaven stand open to receive them.^ 

The Duchess of TressiUian did not agree in opinion 
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with most in her station^ that she was justified in leaving 
the entire control of the servants^ to the steward and 
housekeeper^ for she considered herself, to a certain degree, 
responsible for the conduct of every individual in her 
service. Therefore, with all the domestics, she was more 
or less iacquainted ; the lowest of them was not beneath 
her notice and her care. As she well knew the circum- 
stances of the surrounding poor, if there were any young 
persons whom she wished to benefit, by taking them 
into her service, or by removing them from the influence 
of an evil example at home, she gave their names to 
the house-steward, that when a vacancy occurred in the 
household, they might be sent for. 

At Tressillian Tower, Sunday was not allowed to be 
made a day of visiting, either by the Duke and Duchess, 
or by their servants. ' If I think it wrong,^ very justly 
thought Cordelia, ' to spend the Lord's day in idleness or 
visiting, can I think it right for my servants to do so ? 
Are not their souls as precious in God^s sight as my own ? 
If I cannot allow them to neglect their work during the 
week, for the purpose of visiting, can I possibly permit 
them to neglect the work of their salvation, and omit 
their attendance upon their Creator ? ^ 

At stated times, but not too frequently, the servants on 
week days, were allowed to see their friends. 
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*' He that lives under a constant sense of death, has a perpetual antidote 
against the follies and vanities of this world, and a perpetual spur to virtue.^ 

Sherlock. 

* What present do you intend for me to-day, TVessillian ?' 
playfully inquired Cordelia, of her husband, as he entered 
the room to breakfast, on the morning of her birth-day. 

^ This is my present, my dearest CordeUa,' replied the 
Duke, as he gave her something in a paper, that ap- 
peared like a pencil-case. 

^ Why did you get me a pencil-case ? you know, my 
dear Tressillian, I have so many of them.' Before his 
Grace could reply, the Duchess discovered that he had 
not given her a pencil-case. The gift just presented to 
her was a richly embossed, gold pen-stock, with a ruby 
seal at the end, on which was a motto. 

' How magnificent ! ' exclaimed Cordelia, as she ex- 
amined the present. *I never saw anything of the kind 
so beautiful. Who did you get it from, Tressillian ? But 
what is the motto ? I am afraid I cannot decipher it, for 
it is so very minute ? ' 

' I am sure you cannot, Cordelia, for it is very small ; 
but I will get you a magnifying glass,^ replied the Duke, 
as he left the room. On his return, Cordelia read the 
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mottD^ md with ton in her eyes nd, ' If j deamt TfCft- 
dliaD, this moCto it to like jonr tarn of tfaoo^t. But 
vfaj had joo it cngnfed to tcij nnll ? ' 

'Themotto wasnthcr too hmg; bat when I made it 
thortcr^ I did not like it so wdL And I was sorry that 
the lixe of the seal would Bot aDow of ks being cot 
larger/ Then he added, with a sodle^ 'Ton will aot, 
Cordehsy again hare the trooble of deciphering it, Cor now 
that yon have read it, I am tare it wiD be in your re- 
membtanee.' 

The motto was the fidkiwing, 'Who hadi the Father 
and die Sod, may be left but not alone.' The gcntkneas, 
amiability, and piety of her hosband, were so inexpieaaUy 
endearing to a mind like Cordeha's, that the Aoogfat she 
never eonld vafaie and love him as he deserved. They 
were as happy as it is possiUe for jdgrims to be in this 
life of unceasing care; they had not only all that this 
world can bestow towards happinesf^ but they poatciwd 
fn* more than this; — a h^i^iiness not centred in tint worid, 
a luq^Hness that was daily and hourly incTBaiing. 

Corddia was £0* from agreeing in the general opinioD 
that a birth-day ooglit to be made a day of more than 
ordinary festivity. With her, it was a day of more than 
nsoal serioosneas and devotion ; — a day set apart fer the 
more particular examination of hensM, and of the atate 
of her sool before God. She tboodit, that to fax from 
making it a day c^ woridhr rejcAcing, it oog^ to be a day 
of retir e m ent, humiliation, and thankfulness. Of re- 
tirement — because of its solemnity; of hnmiliation— on 
account of the many sins both erf omission and of com- 
miaaon of wfa:cb we have been gnihy during the past 
year ; — and of thankfialne» to that God, who, in his ten- 
der mercy, has preserved us that we may have more time 
for repentance. To Cordelia's mind there was something 
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peculiarly affecting on the return of the anniversary of 
her birth^ — ^the commencement of another year^ which 
might be the last of her life. K the church was open 
on that day^ she never failed to attend; and in this 
manner she taught herself^ and intended to teach her 
children^ to celebrate the day of their birth. Surely a 
birth-day is not a day of rejoicing to those^ who^ every 
year of their existence^ only add guilt to that dread ac- 
count which they must render when that existence closes. 
It can only be a day of rejoicing to those who have '^ de- 
dicated themselves^ their souls and bodies^ to their Cre- 
ator's service. Such persons will, celebrate their birth- 
day, as Cordelia did, and not by vain amusement. 

One day when the Duchess was engaged with her paint- 
ing, she saw the Duke crossing the park in a shower 
of rain, with the little Marquis of Launceston in his arms, 
who was then about four years old. As soon as they 
came into the house, Cordelia sent the child into the 
nursery to have his clothes changed, as they were 
damp. ' My dear Tressillian, how could you return in 
such a shower ? why did you not take shelter with the 
child until the rain was over?' eagerly inquired the 
anxious mother. 

'I assure you, we have been waiting until we were 
quite tired, and when the rain ceased we set out on our 
return home ; but unfortunately it came on again rather 
too soon, and I fear, that notwithstanding all my care, 
Launceston has got wet. I have just met some of your 
dear friends, Cordelia,' his Grace added with a smile. 

^ Who are these dear friends, Tressillian ? my memory 
I am sure will not lead me to guess their names ; so pray 
tell me.' 

* When the rain began, we were near a gate-way, and 
as I was afraid lest Lancy should get wet, we went under 
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it for shelter. We had only been there a few minutes, 
when Mr. Wimbom, likewise, and three or four others, 
came to escape the rain. Mr. Wimbom introduced his 
wife to me, and also her father and mother. Sir Hugh 
and Lady Trevor. They are staying near us, — at Thorp 
House, — ^for a few days.' 

' Those are my dear friends,' replied Cordelia, laughing ; 
^ I suppose they asked fifty questions about me, and would 
be delighted ikw, to renew our acquaintance.' 

' Lady Trevor talked so much about you, Cordelia, that 
I was quite tired of the uninteresting subject. And was 
glad when the rain ceased, to escape from her kind in- 
quiries, and commendation of my wife and child.' 

' Lady Trevor is, or was, a very agreeable woman,' re- 
plied the Duchess. 

' Yes, she is agreeable in her manners, but she is not 
what I admire ; she is too much a woman of the world, 
which is a character I particularly dislike. She would 
talk to me. I am sure that she keeps poor Sir Hugh in 
order. Lady Trevor said, that at one time she had the 
happiness of enjoying a great deal of your society, Cordelia; 
when you resided at Walton, for that you were a frequent 
visitor at Lansdon-park. She also inquired very kindly 
after " dear Montague, her favourite Montague," who, 
she thinks, must have almost outgrown all recollection of 
Lansdon j but she shaU not so soon forget him, he was 
such a charming boy, and always so fond of her. My 
talkative friend likewise mentioned Colonel Angerston 
in very laudatory terms, pronouncing him one of the 
most delightful men she had ever met with. She often 
thinks of the days spent in his society, and in that of his 
daughter.' 

' Lady Trevor was kind enough to say these flattering 
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things^ that you might have the pleasure of repeating 
them to me/ 

' She certainly intended that you should hear them/ 
replied his Grace, who continued, * I heard Lady Trevor 
say to Mrs. Wimbom, but of course not for my ears, 
' Do pray, Elizabeth, look at that child ! has he not his 
mother's expressive eyes 7 " And then she kissed Lancy 
until he slapped her face.' 

^ Did she say anything more, Tressillian ? ^ 

'Yes, she said fifty things of the same kind. She 
tries to please her auditor, amiably hoping that he will 
then be pleased with her. But such people never deceive 
me; I at once fathom them. On taking leave. Lady 
Trevor said, in a tone which I am sure she thought most 
fascinating, that she hoped I would have the goodness 
to give her kindest regards to the Duchess of Tressillian/ 

'That will not avail you. Lady Trevor,^ observed Cor- 
delia, with a smile ; ' The Duchess of Tressillian has no 
desire for your kind regards.^ 

' You surely, my love, intend to call on Lady Trevor ? 
her daughter lives only five miles from this. I am sure that 
as at one time you were such dear friends, you cannot do 
less than directly go to visit her. If you do not, they 
will certainly, Cordelia, accuse you of pride.' 

' I hope, my dear Tressillian, that you will not insist 
upon my calling on the Trevors and Wimboms, if it is 
only to prevent their accusing me of pride. I hope I 
shall never do what I think to be wrong, merely to avoid 
a false accusation. Every person who knows me, (what- 
ever my other faults may be,) will, I believe, acquit me of 
that kind of pride which would prevent my noticing any 
former friend.' 

' Every person who knows you, my dearest Cordelia, 
will, I am convinced, acquit you of pride in every parti- 
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cular. But still I must say^ it will look very like pride ; 
and I cannot imagine that you wiU do anything that is 
wrong by calling on Lady Trevor^ even supposing that 
you have little reason to like her.' 

'It appears to me,' Cordelia replied in her playful 
manner, ' that I should be doing wrong to encourage the 
Trevors in their pride, flattery, and insincerity; three 
virtues they already possess in sufficient perfection. They 
are willing enough to send their kindest regards to the 
Duchess of Tressillian; but Miss Angerston, when in 
poverty, they too much despised, to extend to her the 
least notice after she left their neighbourhood, notwith* 
standing their previous intimacy, which was entirely for- 
gotten in their contemptible vanity and pride. Now, 
they are doubtless very anxious to renew an acquaintance 
which they think may be serviceable to themselves.' 

' Surely, Cordelia, evil for evil, is not your motto ; I 
should be sorry to observe in you a spirit of retaliation. 
It is possible, that the Trevors may be as altered in the 
spirit of their mind, as you happily are in your own ; you 
must remember many years have past since you last met/ 

' Certainly, Tressillian, it is possible, but, I am sorry to 
say, not very probable, that the Trevors are changed per- 
sons ; for if they were, I am convinced they must have 
felt regret for the heartless worldliness of their conduct 
towards a poor and desolate orphan ; and consequently, 
to introduce themselves to me in my prosperity, would be 
the last thing they would desire. As Mrs. Wimbom is 
settled in this neighbourhood, I shall soon discover by 
the society and amusements she enters into, of what spirit 
she is. If the tenour of her life gives evidence that she 
is seeking those things which are above, I will call upon 
her. I can with perfect sincerity say, that if I could 
benefit the Trevors, I would gladly do so. But if they 
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still remain devoted to the world and its yanities^ their 
flattery and attentions would only disgust me. They will 
now, (poor people !) arrive at this desirable information, 
that had they been less unkind to me, they would have 
been more kind to themselves. This may not improve 
their hearts, but out of regard to self, it may improve 
their manners.' 

' I agree in what you have said, Cordelia; but,' Tres- 
sillian added, as he looked at her with a smile of the 
tenderest affection, * we should ever endeavour, that our 
motives should be as worthy as our actions. Judging by 
myself, I am well aware that many of my actions, which 
were abstractedly good, did not proceed from truly ^christ- 
ian motives. Many a time, I fear, I have thus deceived 
myself, and said peace to my soul, when there was cause 
for censure. But now that I begin to know the deceitful- 
ness of my own heart, I am not satisfied, because my 
actions appear fair outwardly; I must first probe the 
motives from which they spring, and be convinced of their 
purity, before I can feel self-satisfaction.' 

' How much more severe, Tressillian, you are towards 
yourself, than towards others. I know what you mean to 
imply; you think that my intended neglect of the Trevors 
proceeds rather from petty malice and ill-nature, than from 
the plausible motive I assigned/ 

^ Pardon me, my dear Cordelia ; I think it possible 
that your determination might proceed from an unworthy 
motive. I think you are not quite faultless, and there- 
fore a little mortified vanity at Lady Trevor's former 
neglect, may influence you in your determination not to 
visit her.' 

^ You wish to correct my faults, my dear Tressillian, which 
is the greatest kindness you can show me, and I hope that 
in time you may succeed. I say with truth, that no feeling 
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of illnatnre inflaenoes me not to notice the Trevors. For 
the reasons I have mentioned^ their society would be 
neither agreeable nor profitable to me ; therefore I decline 
it^ both for their sakes and my own. And now tell me^ 
Tressillian, how it is, that you think less favourably of 
yourself^ and more amiably of others^ than any person I 
ever knew ? " 

' Simply^ because I think less of the faults of others^ 
and more of my own/ was the Duke's reply. ' To dwell 
on the failings of others^ is only to create in ourselves 
malevolent feelings ; but to dwell on our own faults, is 
the first step towards amendment. I never find that I 
have time to ponder on the errors of others ; I leave them 
where they must be accounted for. My work is much 
nearer; it is within me. I have there far more than I can 
perform. I shall never be the less happy because I know 
not my neighbour's faults ; but I must be in a pitiable 
state^ if I know not my own.' 

The conversation was here interrupted by the little 
Marquis of Launceston^ who came running into the room 
sayings ^Mamma^ we had a very peasant run in the 
*ain.'* 'Was the rain pleasant^ Launceston?' inquired 
the Duchess^ as she caressed the child. ' What did that 
lady say to you, my love, whom you saw when it was 
raining?' 

' That lady, who was tissing me, mamma ? she said she 
was so escessively alighted with me, that I thought it 
was the best way to slap her face.* 

' Why did you slap the lady's face, when she was so 
excessively delighted with you, Lancy ? you ought to have 
kissed her.' 

' No, mamma, I slapped her, for she quite tUsed me 
away, and I did not like it ; so I tried to slap her eye. 
But she was not angry with me for slapping her, for just 
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as we were going away, she said, " My bootiful 'itle 
love, give me one more of your tisses ? '' 

' And did you, Lancy, give her one more kiss ? ' inquired 
Cordelia, smiling. 

' I ran away arectly into the road,' replied the anima- 
ted child. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

•* Not always actions shew the man ; we find 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore kind/* 

The Cliristmas holidays^ which followed the visit of the 
Northendon family to Brancaster Abbey, were spent by 
Miss D^Eresby, at Hereford-Lacy. Day after day her 
visit was prolonged, for the charm which retained her so 
long from home, was Thumham^s society. She was 
much flattered by his admiration of her musical talents ; 
and she delighted in his conversation, because he had so 
much scientific knowledge with regard to her favourite 
pursuits, music and painting, and consequently was well 
qualified to appreciate her excellence in the fine arts. 

The Marchioness was delighted to observe the friendly 
terms which existed between her son and the heiress, as 
she confidently expected the firancaster estates would soon 
be in her family. Once or twice, Adelaide D^Eresby fixed 
a day to return home, but her kind hostess had a good 
reason for detaining her ; and she was half willing to be 
pressed, for her own fire-side was solitary, and the society 
at Hereford-Lacy, she found to be much to her taste. 
After a month^s sojourn with her friends, she fixed a day 
on which to leave them, and told the Marchioness that she 
positively would then take her departure. The day pre- 
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vious to her leaving Hereford-Lacy happened to be a 
severe frost, and Lady Northendon asked her to come and 
see the skaters. Miss D'Eresby had no objection to ac- 
company her ladyship. The sun was shining brightly, 
but the air was very cold ; however, it was not too cold for 
either the Marchioness, or her guest, for they walked for 
a long time along the margin of the lake. The former 
every now and then remarked the skilfiilness of Thurn- 
ham^s skating, and the grace of his attitudes. Whenever 
he approached, she had a question to ask him, and 
generally contrived to detain him some time in conver- 
sation. As Miss D'Eresby was to go away the next morn- 
ing, she was not sorry to see so much of Thumham, to 
whom she had taken a fancy ^ and therefore joined with 
his mother in endeavouring to detain him near them. 
Alas, for the splendid vision of the poor Marchioness ! 
At the very moment when her castle building in anticipa- 
tion was completed ; when, in imagination, she saw her 
son place on the finger of the fair heiress, the ring which 
would make him possessor of the majestic Abbey of Bran- 
caster, and the princely revenue belonging thereto, could 
she have read the heart of either of those, whom she was 
so anxious to unite, her baseless fabric would instantly 
have fallen to the ground ? The next morning, when 
Miss D^Eresby made her appearance at breakfast, she 
spoke in a hoarse voice ; and as the Marchioness held her 
hand, she exclaimed, "My dear Miss D'Eresby, how 
dreadfully hoarse you are. Is it possible you took cold 
yesterday ? for it was really like a day in May, the sun 
was so hot. There is one thing I must insist upon, and 
that is, that you do not leave us to-day.^ 

To this proposition Miss D^Eresby objected by saying, 
she must return home, and that she did not think her 
cold would be increased by the journey. Lady Northen- 
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don^ however^ was determined that she should not go. 
'My dear Miss D^Eresby/ said her ladyship^ as she 
looked at the heiress in the most affectionate manner^ 
' you cannot imagine how perfectly wretched I shall be 
about you, if you persist in leaving us to day ; for I think 
of you, as if you were a daughter of my own. I know 
how angry I should be with any person who suffered 
Letitia to travel, if she had such a severe cold as, I much 
fear, you have got ; I am sure I should think her less 
than human. Now, you must allow me to nurse you 
for two or three days ; and as soon as you are free from 
cold, I will give you leave to go home ; for I fear it is 
sadly stupid for you staying here since the Camstons left 
us. But remember,' her ladyship added, with one of 
her sweetest smiles, ' if you become my patient, you must 
submit to my discipline.' 

The invalid remonstrated, but the Marchioness was 
peremptory, and decided the question by giving orders 
that Miss D^Ersby^s servants should be informed that her 
carriage would not be required that day. 

In a fortnight, and not until the expiration of that time. 
Miss D'Eresby was declared by the Marchioness, to be 
sufficiently convalescent to travel. On her return home, 
the miniature of her much loved Montague Angerston 
was as frequently gazed upon as ever, and the similitude 
of every feature to the original, as attentively considered. 
The spot where they had taken their long and final fare- 
well, was visited as before ; and a thousand recollections 
connected with this treasured affection, were as constantly 
brought to mind. Adelaide, ever since the death of 
Montague Angerston, the object of such a strong attach- 
ment, had become both solitary and selfish ; there was httle 
society which interested her, and therefore she seldom 
went into company. Her taste for, and admiration, of the 
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fine arts, made her devote several hours of each day to 
their cultivation ; her paintings were admirable, and her 
skill in vocal and instrumental music such as was rarely 
met with, unless in a public performer. When engaged 
in these fascinating pursuits, thought was impossible; 
and when not thus engaged, her mind, with almost in- 
creasing fondness, returned when alone to dwell on the 
image which occupied her heart. She knew no want of 
society, ' for his words, his looks she ever could recall/ 
Such an excess of passion never can exist in a rehgious 
mind ; when the heart is set upon God, it cannot be de- 
voted to a fellow creature. The true love of God moderates 
all our earthly passions ; they are unable to pass bounds 
so well guarded ; to overcome such an all-sufficient barrier. 
There is no beauty in the mind where God has no resting 
place ; the heart thus left desolate, is ever a prey to the 
cares, anxieties, disappointments, and sufferings of life. 
But in that soul, where the Most High hath a dwelling, 
there is at all times, and under all circumstances, a se- 
renity of spirit, which earthly sorrows cannot annihilate. 
Adelaide was a stranger to that vital, influential religion, 
which Uves in the heart, governing every thought and ac- 
tion, reconciling us to our afflictions, and as it were, (by 
its holy influence,) charming away from our path the daily 
grievances of Ufe. 

When the London season commenced. Miss D^Eresby, 
accompanied by an old lady who generally staid with heij 
in Town, left Brancaster Abbey for her residence in the 
metropolis. The day after her arrival, the Marchioness 
of Northendon came to see her ' dear Miss D'Eresby,' 
and invited her to dine the next day. The invitation, to 
her ladyship's satisfaction, was accepted ; and on her return 
home she informed her son, that dear Adelaide had been 
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delighted to see her, and had accepted her invitation with 
evident pleasure. 

' Miss D^Eresby, then, is to dine here to-morrow ; I shall 
not see her, for I have a dinner engagement/ replied 
Lord Thumham, as he suppressed a smile as he spoke. 

' Have you indeed, Thurnham ! ' said her ladyship, in a 
tone of astonishment ; ' for I asked you at breakfast what 
engagements you had for this week, and you did not 
mention any for to-morrow.' 

' Did I not ? * he answered in a careless tone ; and then 
added, ' It is as well you were not aware that I shall be 
absent, if it would have prevented your asking Miss 
D'Eresby ; or is it, that she has stipulated, that unless I 
am at home, she will not dine with you ? ' 

'My dear Thurnham, not exactly so,' replied the 
kind mother, as she looked at her son with a sweet 
smile, ' but I think that Miss D'Eresby would rather you 
were at home ; perhaps,' she added with an assumed tone 
of doubtfulness, ' it may be otherwise. Could you not 
put off your engagement ? ' 

'Why, mother, do you wish me to put off my en- 
gagement ? I see no occasion for doing so, as Miss 
D'Eresby has not made it a sine qua non,* repUed 
Thurnham, who, it may easily be imagined, was not 
ignorant of Lady Northendon's design. 

' Only because we shall not have any one very agreea- 
ble here to-morrow ; and I am afraid it may be stupid for 
Miss D'Eresby, for she is so very superior to the rest of 
the world ; she is so extremely talented, that it is not 
every body she likes to meet.' 

Thurnham was resolved to dine at home the next day ; 
however, his mother had not the satisfaction of knowing 
that such was his intention, until shortly before the din- 
ner hour. He was disgusted with his mother s mercenary 
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attention to the heiress^ whom he hked and esteemed on 
account of the unaffected gentleness and amiability of her 
maimers and disposition^ the cultivation of her mind^ and 
her entire freedom from pride^ arrogance, and presump- 
tion. He well knew, very that few ever possessed such 
large estates with so much meekness and humiUty, or with 
such general good-will. None envied her the grandeur by 
which she was surrounded, her kindness and condescen- 
sion were so universal. The rich and the great were not 
her only guests, for the gentry of small fortune were 
also her visitors. She dehghted in being kind to those 
who most required her attention, when her own gratifica- 
tion in other ways was not interfered with ; but, as she 
acted from natural amiability of character, and not from 
religious, principle, it is not surprising if self, sometimes, 
triumphed over a kind intention which for a moment arose 
in her mind. The opinion which Thurnham had heard of 
Miss D'Eresby from several persons in the neighbourhood 
was so excellent, that he was convinced, that not 
one woman in a thousand, placed in her splendid circum- 
stances, would either have obtained or deserved it. Every 
person was ready to commend a character so benevolent, 
and so singularly free from vanity and ostentation. She 
sought no observation, she aimed at no distinction : there- 
fore the notice which she obtained, was the more honour- 
able ; and the distinction by which she was distinguished, 
the more noble. Moreover, Thurnham thought that 
between Miss D^Eresby and himself, there was a singular 
coincidence; they both had been exceedingly attached, 
and both had been disappointed ; the one by the death, 
the other by the marriage, of the beloved object; and 
those whom they had so much loved, had been brother 
and sister. It was evident to him, that on this account 
Miss D'Eresby regarded him with more than common 
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interest ; and his knowledge tliat this was the cause of 
her partiality^ induced him to throw off that resenre 
which, under other circumstances he would have used 
when in her society. 

' My dear Flora,' said the Marchioness to Lady Francis 
Hereford, as they were sitting tite-a-tite, one morning 
during their residence in town, two years after the con- 
versation that took place between Thumham and his 
mother, which has been related in this chapter, ' do you 
know Thumham's conduct is quite incomprehensible to 
me ? I cannot unravel what he means by such folly.' 

' How so ? ' replied her ladyship. 

' Do you not understand me ? I mean of course as it 
regards Miss D^Eresby. They are such intimate friends, 
and have been so for more than two years ; and yet, when 
I hinted at breakfast this morning, how slow he was in 
availing himself of the excellent opportunity he had to 
try and secure the Brancaster estates for himself, (as his 
society is evidently welcome to the heiress, who readily 
takes his advice in charitable matters, and gives where- 
ever he recommends). ... Do you know. Flora, that 
Thumham quite surprised, and I may say provoked me, 
by laughing heartily at the idea ; and said, no thought was 
farther from either of their minds. He then proceeded 
to praise Miss D*Eresby for many perfections ; said, her 
small dinner parties were so agreeable, that he never re- 
fused her invitations ; that it was a positive pleasure to 
him to hear her sing; and that whenever he wants a 
charitable subscription, he has only to call on her, and he 
is sure of a hberal sum, and an agreeable chat. In short, 
it is quite incomprehensible to me, as they certainly like 
each other^s society, that they do not marry. What do 
you think, my dear Flora, of such strange conduct on 
both sides ? I am sure it has not my approbation.' 
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The last sentence^ her ladyship need not have uttered ; 
for both her words and manner had convinced her auditor^ 
that the conduct of those she was discussing, had not 
her approbation. 

' It does notj I must confess, appear to me, as strange 
conduct on either side. I have long studied their beha- 
viour, which soon convinced me, that the easy friend- 
liness on each side, was quite incompatible with love on 
either side. Have you not been struck with the perfect 
indifference, which is evidenced in Miss D^£resby*s man- 
ner, when she is conversing with unmarried men ? I 
wonder you have not observed it with regard to Lord 
Thumham ! A stranger would certainly imagine, that 
she was a married woman, who consequently had no heart 
to bestow, because her age does not preclude her loving, 
Cft being loved. The truth is, she is either so wedded to 
the memory of Montague Angerston, that she can love 
no one ; or she is so fearful of being married for her im- 
mense fortune, that she is resolved never to marry. I 
am not intimate with her, and therefore cannot decide 
which reason is the most probable ; but, judging from her 
partiality for Thumham, I should say the former influ- 
ences her decision. Miss D^Eresby is very romantic, 
and I fancy she particularly likes him, because he has 
been similarly disappointed. You may be convinced. Lady 
Northendon, that your son is the last person she would 
choose to marry ; for she has too deeply felt the anguish 
of disappointed affection, to unite herself to one, who 
had been likewise wounded. The same reason, I believe, 
holds good with Thumham ; if he marries, he will lyDt 
knowingly choose a disappointed woman.' 

^ Well, really my dear Flora, I am & disappointed 
woman! ' the Marchioness replied in a tone, which 
proved how near to her heart, had been her long cherished 
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scheme of uniting the Hereford-Lacy and Brancaster 
estates. ^ I was certain, that the penchant which I was 
delighted to discover Thumham had for Adelaide 
D'Eresby, and she for him, would long since have ended 
in a marriage. For I have always thought that she was 
exactly the wife for him; she is so retiring, domestic, 
amiable, and sweetly tempered; moreover, so musical 
and talented ; everything that I imagined he likes, as he 
has quite an antipathy to a woman of fashion. But their 
intimacy has lasted so very long, that I think your sup- 
position must be correct; therefore I may well be in 
despair ! ' Then suddenly changing her tone to one of 
disdain, her ladyship thus continued : ^ I cannot say, that 
Miss D'Eresby is exactly the woman one might expect 
her to be, considering her splendid circumstances; for 
in town she is a mere nobody. No person hears of her, 
no person knows her ; she is, poor thing ! in no (way dis- 
tinguished, but as the great heiress who is never seen. 
How sadly some persons throw away all their advantages. 
If I had been as Miss D'Eresby of Brancaster Abbey, I 
should have made use of the blessings bestowed upon me. 
My establishment and entertainments would have been 
so splendid, that I should have excited universal admi- 
ration and envy. How sadly the gifts of fortune are 
bestowed, when they fall into such hands !' 

^ Miss D'Eresby's want of reUgion would now, I believe, 
with Thumham's altered views, be a sufficient reason 
for his not choosing her for his wife,' observed Flora 
Hereford. 

^You do indeed surprise me. Flora, by saying, that 
Miss D'Eresby wants religion ! I must say, I never 
reckoned the want of reUgion in the number of her 
faults ; for I always thought she must be very religious, 
because she keeps out of the gay world. She only gives 
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a few sociable dinner-parties and concerts, and never 
goes out to large entertainments. Perhaps she goes too 
frequently to the Opera, to please Thumham's new no- 
tions : otherwise, I know not what reasonable ground he 
has to accuse her of irreligion.' 

^ The tenour of her life is such, that I am sure she 
cannot be a religious person ; her own gratification ap- 
pears to be the object of her existence. I highly com- 
mend Thurnham for being on friendly terms with her. 
He told me, he sincerely pitied Miss D'Eresby, so solitary, 
and so rich ; so amiable and compassionate in her dispo- 
sition, and yet so destitute of religious consolation, sup- 
port, and guidance; so long a prey to disappointed 
affection. He told me, she clung to him as a friend; 
^d that he esteems her for so many charming quaUties, 
that he is thankful for the opportunity she aUows him, 
of cultivating her acquaintance, as he hopes to be reli- 
giously useful to her. Her abstaining from gay society, 
is no proof to me of her religious principle. She has no 
taste for gaiety, and therefore does not enter into it ; but 
it is evident, from h^ reading, conversation, and the em- 
ployment of her time, that religion is not the cause of 
her seclusion. As Thurnham very justly observed to me, 
although Miss D'Eresby is naturally very amiable and 
kind in her disposition, yet, through the absence of an 
influential, reUgious principle, she has become both so^ 
litary and selfish.' 

^I fear the case is as you say,' observed the Mar- 
chioness, with a sigh, which indicated her heartfelt dis- 
appointment at the frustration of the scheme she had 
long cherished, for the aggrandizement of her family: 
and she now took leave of her daughter-in-law. 

The human heart is not to be satisfied with gold ; the 
human heart is not to be satisfied with honours. You 
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probably imagine^ geDtk reader^ that this worldly woman, 
whose ambitious scheme we have traced^ the success of 
which would have made her son upon his accession to the 
family honours and estates, the richest nobleman in the 
kingdom, had enough of both to satisfy her. If riches 
and honours could satisfy the cravings of the mind, she 
would have been satisfied; but happily, the immortal 
soul refuses to be satisfied with any created good ! Until 
converted by sovereign grace, the restless mind longs for, 
and strives to obtain, more and more of this world's de- 
lights, honours, and possessions : it must feed on some- 
thing ; it must delight in something : ambition, in some 
form or other, is its food ; vanity, in some form or other, 
its delight. The life of grace in the soul, ever causes 
the death of these enemies to our happiness; for grace 
lives not in vigour, until they are dead. 

We must now tell our reader, that the Marchioness 
and her daughter-in-law had long been on as good terms, 
as it was possible for persons of such different characters. 
The one was proud, mean, and deceitful; the other was 
noble, ingenious, and sincere. Since h^ marriage. Flora 
had been so much distinguished for her beauty, and 
the fascination of her manners, that she fortunately 
now possessed an exalted place in Lady Northendon's 
estimation, who was well aware, that if she wished to 
be on good terms with her favourite son Francis, she must 
treat his wife with attention and affection. It was 
impossible for such a woman as Flora Hereford, to 
really esteem the Marchioness; but as the mother of her 
husband, she considered her entitled to her attention and 
respect. 

As the reader must be aware. Lord Thumham was not a 
favourite with his mother, though she was proud of 
him on account of his talents and acquirements. Her 
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vanity was flattered^ when she heard him mentioned in 
terms of high commendation. She imagined that the 
destinies of the empire mi^t be under his control, if he 
would only please to take office ; and that the strawberry 
leaves would ere long encircle his brow. But, notwith- 
standing all those high hopes concerning her son. Lady 
Northendon was not really fond of him. The influence 
which he justly had over his father, was one cause of her 
want of affection, as the Marquis was more inclined now 
than formerly, to oppose her vain expenditure. 

Lord Northendon was one of those clever men, whose 
opinion of a woman's understanding is not the most fa- 
vourable. In selecting a wife, he had not given himself 
much concern, wisely believing that all women were 
much the same ; that there was not one in five hundred 
whose conversation was worthy of attention. A good 
tempered wife, however, he thought it possible to meet 
with ; and the exceeding gentleness of manner, soft voice, 
and smiling countenance, of the Lady Emma Sandys, 
(indications, as he imagined, of an amiable disposition,) 
induced him to make her Marchioness of Northendon. 
He had not anticipated that her conversation would give 
him pleasure ; therefore, after his marriage he experienced 
no disappointment : he continued his pursuits as usual, and 
whenever they met she was generally all smiles and cour- 
tesy. Lady Emma Sandys was equally well satisfied : 
she had married a msm many years older than herself, to 
whom she was indifferent ; but she had obtained wealth 
and distinction, which were all she expected, all she 
could value; consequently, she was not disappointed. 
Her lord at all times treated her with kindness and at- 
tention, and she affected to be equally well-disposed 
towards him. No two persons ever agreed so well, who 
really were so indifferent to each other. The more their 
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hours were spent apart> the better they were pleased; 
and although^ except at meals^ they saw little of each 
other^ yet they were always on good terms. 

If the Marquis cared not for his wife's society, he was 
exceedingly fond of Thurnham*s. His eldest son was 
his pride, his delight ; he could converse for ever with 
him, or listen to him with equal pleasure. When they 
were in the country, they were constantly together, and 
his lordship always regretted their return to town, because 
then he had less of his favourite son's company. When 
any of Lord Northendon's visitors were at a loss for a 
subject of conversation, they never failed to introduce 
the name of Thurnham; and however tired he might 
previously have been of their society, yet at that talis- 
manic word, his eyes would sparkle ; he would then pa- 
tiently listen, or eagerly converse with them, nor wish 
them to depart until the ever-pleasing topic had been 
discontinued. 

The Marchioness had another cause for being dissa- 
tisfied with her son, namely, the plainness with which he 
now endeavoured to reason with her upon her vain and tri- 
fling life. Thumham's manner was always a£Pectionate 
and truly filial, he never for a moment forgot that it was 
his mother he was trying to convince; but unhappily, 
her unregenerate heart resisted his attempts for her spi- 
ritual instruction. 
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*^ The want of a determined choice is the secret of much of that halting 
profession that prevails among us. A compromise is attempted with the 
world. " The offence of the Cross hegins to cease,** A middle path of serious 
religion is marked out, divested of what is called needless qffensweness — for- 
getting that the religion that pleases the world, will never be acceptable with 
God— nor will that religion that pleases God, be ever accommodated to the 
inclinations of the world.'*— Bridges. 

^ Is Lord Thumliam at home f * was an enquiry which 
sounded most pleasingly on the ear of the person enquired 
for^ as he was crossing the hall one morning to his study ; 
for in the voice, he recognised a beloved friend. " Tres- 
sillian, how glad I am to see you ! * exclaimed the Earl 
with pleasurable satisfaction, as he advanced to receive his 
friend, whose arrival in town he had not expected for two 
days. After many kind enquiries had been made and 
answered on both sides, the Duke gave an account of the 
consecration and opening of the private chapel at Tres- 
sillian Tower, which had taken place some months before 
this time. 

^ How is your chapel filled ? I should think your con- 
gregation is but small. You, may remember, when I saw 
your plans, I told you the building would be too large,' 
observed Thumham. 

^I assure you that our chapel is not too large, for every 
Sunday it is well filled; in addition to the household 

I 5 
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and workpeople, C<Mrdelia has given leave to all those who 
may wish to do so, to attend the ministry of our admira- 
ble chaplain. Mr. Gold has no great reason to be obliged 
to OS, for I believe we have diminished his congr^ation ; 
however, we are not much grieved at that circomstanoe, 
for I r^ret to say, he does not take the pains which he 
ought in the performance of his duty.' 

' I never heard that remark before,* replied Thumham ; 
'I was a little acquainted with him, and I recollect I rather 
liked what I saw of him.* 

' We also liked him, as he certainly carries an air of 
sincerity with him. But some time since, when Cordelia 
was visiting amongst the poor, she was told that Mr. 
Gold read and preached much better when the great 
folks went to his Church ; for that now, very often, he 
seems in a hurry to have done.' 

' I should hope that account was not quite true,' said 
Thumham ; ' such authority is not always to be credited : 
for if the poor have any ill-will towards their clergyman, 
I fear they often, witii little reason for doing so, say 
things to his disadvantage.' 

' I assure you, what I say is but too true ; for my wife 
is very slow to beUeve an unfavourable report, particularly 
when it is of a clergyman. We inquired from several, 
who were capable of judging of the whole tenour of his 
conduct ; and we were compelled to arrive at this painful 
conclusion, that he fears man more than God; for he 
evidently seeks the things of this world, more than those 
of the kingdQm above.' 

' Sadly to be deplored ! ' exclaimed Thumham, with 
indignation ; * of all characters I despise a worldly-minded, 
time-serving clergyman the most; one who will follow 
the rich, and neglect the poor. That man cannot have a 
very exalted opinion of the service in which he is engaged. 
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t]/t of the dignity of his office as a minister of the King of 
kings^ who can be influenced in the performance of his 
duty, by the presence of a fellow creature however 
elevated. I can easily conceive how much the Duchess 
would be shocked at the idea of a clergyman, in her 
presence performing the service with more than his usual 
attention and reverence ; thus paying her a respect, he 
disdains to pay his Creator/ 

' Nothing excites Corddia^s contempt and displeasure 
more than such conduct. The other day, in her scripture 
reading, she met with a verse very applicable to Mr. Gold; 
and she wishes me to send him an anonymous lecture 
thereon.' 

^ Do you remember the verse, Tressillian ? * 
' Not exactly, perhaps ; but I can readily find it for you.' 
His Grace then read the following verse from the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Proverbs. *' To have respect of persons 
is not good ; for, for a piece of bread that man will trans- 
gress.'^ ' Excellent ! ' exclaimed Thurnham, ^ nothing 
can be more applicable. And I must say, Tressillian, 
that if you do not intend to send Mr. Gold a letter on 
that text, I will ; for he really deserves a reproof for such 
unworthy conduct.' 

^ I agree with you, Thurnham,' responded the Duke, 
' but still I do not intend to send him a letter ; for I have 
a decided objection to anything anonymous. If I am 
either afraid or ashamed to place my name, I think there 
must be something not quite right in the act.* 

^ I confess I do not agree with you,' was the reply, ^ for 
I think that circumstances sometimes occur, in which we 
might be of service, and yet we may have no ground for 
coming forward as an individual to reprove the party. 
But in this instance, I have not any objection to its being 
known that I am the reprover ; ftr, as Mr. Gold has such 
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an esteem for nuok, he most probably will attend more to 
the reproof than if he thought it came from a less noble 
person. You need not fear^ Tressillian/ his lordship 
added with a smile, ^ that the Duchess will solicit you to 
give Mr. Gold a living.' 

^ No, poor man, I fear he has deprived himself of her 
patronage; but she has made me promise to give a living 
which is just vacant, and is the most valuable in my gift, 
to a clergyman whom she has selected.' 

^ You mean Mr. Shirley,' quickly replied Thumham ; 
and then he added, ^I shall rejoice in any prosperity 
which may befall him.' 

^ No, I do not mean Mr. Shirley ; he is already better 
provided for. Mr. Ainslie is the person I intend to present.' 

' I know who you mean ; he is an admirable reader 
and preacher. I suppose you are well acquainted with him.' 

' Not personally a^uainted with him ; I have never 
even spoken to Mr. Ainslie.' 

' Not personally acquainted with a clergyman, to whom 
you intend to give a valuable living at your wife's solicita- 
tion I What reason can you possibly have, for not making 
his acquaintance?' Thumham inquired, with astonishment. 

' When Cordelia some time since, on our expectation of 
the vacancy which has occurred, mentioned Mr. Ainslie to 
me, I said we ought to make his acquaintance and see 
how we should like him ; but she very judiciously said, 
she thought it would be better not to do so, and for this 
reason. She had been told that Mr. Ainslie's manners 
were so exceedingly prepossessing, that in all probability 
he would soon be a favourite with us ; and then it would be 
said, that he had owed his preferment, not so much to his 
own merit, as to his having had the good fortune to please ; 
for that had he been far less deserving, he would, — on 
account of our partiality, — have received the rectory of 
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Herthington. We have made numberless inquiries re- 
specting him^ and are fully satisfied as to the ex- 
cellency of his character. By not personally knowing 
him^ I am convinced I set a much better example to 
church patrons^ who, I am grieved to say, very much stand 
in need of a good example. For now, it is obvious to every 
one, that in presenting Mr. Ainslie to Herthington, I 
do not gratify any private partiality or friendship ; but 
that he owes his preferment entirely to his truly christian 
character and conduct, and to his superiority in the per- 
formance of his public duties. He has been two years 
curate to Mr. Rutherford ; and shortly after his officiating 
before us, we fixed upon him as a deserving object for 
my patronage^ provided that we discovered he was as 
true a christian out of the church, as he appeared when 
engaged in his duties. If every church patron,' con- 
tinued his Grace, ' had such an exemplary wife as mine, 
livings would be bestowed in a different manner from that 
in which they are now too frequently given ; for heavy 
indeed, wiU be the responsibility of those persons at the 
great day of account, who basely betray their trust, and 
who, instead of advancing the interests of Christ's king- 
dom, by the conscientious disposal of their patronage, 
make a trafic of it, for their own worldly advantage, or 
that of those whom they present. By the bye, talking of 
anonymous letters,' continued his 6race> ' did I ever men- 
tion to you, Thumham, two> with which I was favoured 
two years since when we withdrew from worldly vanities V 

^ No, I have no recollection of having heard of them. 
Have you discovered who the writers were ? 

^ I think I can trace the writer of the first epistle j a 
very distinguished lady in the fashionable world, who was 
enraged with us for renouncing her society. She kindly 
made us wise on four points^ In the first place, she de- 
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nounced us as poor enthusiasts. Secondly^ she told US| 
that we were Darrow-minded bigots, to imagine there could 
be any sin in innocent amusements, like dancing, music, and 
cheerful society : that by the course we were pursuing, we 
were doing infinitely more harm than good to the cause of 
religion, by representing it as a gloomy, morose system, 
quite at variance with the religion of the Bible, of which 
we presumed to be such excellent judges. Thirdly, the 
writer told us, we were evidently persons of very weak 
intellect, since we had not sooner in our career, discovered 
in what religion consists.^ '^ The fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom : and to depart from evil that is understanding,^' 
was the thought which consoled us at the censure, there- 
fore it did not wound us very deeply. The climax however 
was, ' that we were canting hypocrites ! ' That sentence 
Cordelia certainly took to heart \ for she said she thought 
we in some measure deserved it, for the compromising 
system we had pursued.' 

' Did you let the lady whom you suspected, know that 
you imagined you knew who the writer was V inquired 
Thurnham. ^ Pray tell me the contents of the second 
letter ? ' 

^ In spirit similar to the letter I have given you, though 
more courteous in language,' the Duke replied. ' I feel 
positive as to the writer of the first, and suspect who it 
was that &voured me with the second letter ; yet neither 
Cordelia nor myself, gave the slightest intimation of our 
suspicions. We felt truly obliged to both writers, because 
their letters made us more earnest in prayer, that we 
might persevere in our endeavour, through divine assist- 
ance, and entirely disengage ourselves from the society of 
which they formed specimens.' 

' But I am not sure, Tressillian, that you and the Duchess 
were quite judicious, in taking such a decided step, as 
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entirely to devote yourselves to religious society. I confess, 
it appears to me, that a middle course might have been 
attended with more benefit to the world at large.' 

^ My dear friend, take that opinion to Scripture, and 
see if it will bear its test ! Is it possible that any conduct 
which dishonours the Redeemer, can ultimately tend to 
His glory ? The whole tenor of the Bible, I need not tell 
you, forbids such a thought. You advocate our remaining 
among the worldly, as & probable means of advancing re- 
ligion in that circle. The idea, that our still lingering 
with the careless multitude, might recommend religion to 
them, was, I feel assured, suggested to us by the arch*- 
deceiver, who thus kept us longer numbered with his 
own. Long after we had ceased to enjoy mere worldly 
society and amusements, we occasionally joined them, de* 
luded by this argument of the evil-one, that we were 
thus advancing the cause of Christ, when in truth we 
were ashamed of His cross. We dreaded the world^s sneer, 
and the world*s laugh, and the unkindness of former 
associates. I am convinced that nine times out of ten, 
this dread of the world is the true reason for the out- 
ward conformity of those, who at heart di£fer from the 
careless multitude around them. We have yet to learn, 
that by our sinful compliance we have benefited a single 
soul; but I grieve to say, we have already learned, that 
we have been a stumbling-block to many. Two young 
persons especially, whom we were accustomed to see at 
religious parties, and at our weekly prayer-meeting, and 
who had renounced gay society, when they heard that 
we occasionally joined that circle, again returned into the 
current of dissipation. Cordelia was so grieved the other 
day, when this circumstance was mentioned to her, that 
although quite unacquainted with these ladies, she 
wrote instantly to them, ' lamenting exceedingly the corn- 
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promising course she had herself followed^ and entreating 
thenij if they had found any comfort in religion^ to take 
a decided part, and renounce such amusements and so- 
ciety, as must prove injurious to their spiritual improve- 
ment. How it may end with them I know not,' the 
Duke added with a sigh, 'but we often remember them 
in our prayers, that they may be turned from darkness 
to Ught/ 

' Where do you think I stand in the religious course ? * 
thoughtfully inquired Thumham, who felt at this moment 
many reprmdies of conscience, for his conformity to the 
vanities of the world. 

' I think, my dear friend, you are e<mimg out of the 
ungodly worid, but have not yet ccme out You have 
not arrived at Canaan, because you have not left Egypt. 
Be assured Christ never yet revealed to the eompramumg 
Christian, the foU joy and peace of believing. You may 
possess in some degree spiritual joy and peace ; but I 
speak from experience, that you never will folly know the 
peace of God that indeed passeth all understanding, until 
you resolutely take your stand on the Lord*s side^ regard- 
less of the frowns or censures of the world. I speak to you, 
Thumham, with all the freedom of a brother, because I 
love you as a brother. Whatever it is that keeps you from 
this frdl surrender of yourself, keeps you back from your 
Saviour ; as jrou only in part deny yourself for His sake, 
you are consequently only half His servant because you 
do not love the Lord your God with all your heart, with 
all your mind, with all your soul, and vrith all your 
strength. Is it, that you find worldly society and 
amusements so essential to your enjoyment, that you 
cannot relinquish them ? If so, you are only half His ser* 
>'ant. Is it, that although at times you enjoy the society 
and delights of those who are spiritually-minded; yet. 
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that you cannot resolve to devote yourself to them alone ? 
If so^ you are only half His servant. Is it^ that you dread 
so much the censure and contempt of an ungodly worlds 
that you cannot resolve to join openly the despised little 
hand that foUow the Saviour, whithersoever He leadeth ? 
If so, you are only half His servant. I know not, Thum- 
ham, how you may feel, but I confess that when I was a 
compromising Christian, if I chanced when studying the 
Scriptures, to stumble on this, or similar passages, '^Be 
not conformed to this world ;^* I was either obhged to 
pass them over, or to explain them away to suit my own 
temporizing course. Now, I fearlessly can dwell on any 
passage in the Bible ; for I have no practice, no system 
to vindicate, because I have no desire to wrest Scripture, 
to suit my actions ; but my sole endeavour is, to elevate 
my practice to the standard of the Gospel, as the Holy 
Spirit reveals it to me. I will give you the answer my esti- 
mable wife gave me, when I sinfully wished her to delay 
withdrawing herself from worldly society, and amusements. 
' I fear,^ she said, * that until the world disowns me 
as a sister, the Saviour will not own me as a daughter; 
He will not fully reveal himself to me ; I shall not ex- 
perience the blessedness of giving up what I naturally 
dehght in for His sake.' So I say to you, my dear friend : 
until you are willing that the worldly should disown you 
as a brother, be assured the Saviour will not fully own. 
you as a son ; adoption by Christ, be assured, is ever fol- 
lowed by the world's rejection.' 

* I am deeply convinced of the truth of all you have 
said, my invaluable friend,' Thumham replied with much 
emotion, as he looked with admiration at Tressillian. ' Pray 
for me,' he continued, ' that I may have strength from on 
high, to take my stand from this time forward, fearlessly 
on Christ's side ; and entirely come out from a world that 
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lieth in wickedness. I am assured that it is Satan*s artifice^ 
as you justly say, which makes people imagine, they are 
doing God service by continuing their intercourse with 
the worldly. Did you or the Duchess receive any im- 
pertinent letters, beside those you have mentioned ? * 

' Not any more admonitory letters ; but we were cart- 
caiuredy* his Grace replied, with a smile, ' and very cleverly 
we were portrayed, we were told ; and thus made the sport 
of many an evening party.' 

'How exceedingly provoking and distressing to the 
Duchess,' remarked Thumham, with indignation. 

'It certainly was provoking and distressing, to our 
earthly feelings ; but very comforting, very supporting to 
our spiritual apprehension ; for it realised to us this pre- 
cious promise : ''Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake ; rejoice and be exceeding 
glad.' We had the consolation of knowing, 'they could 
not find any occasion against us, except they found it 
concerning the law of our God.' How I adere the mercy 
of God, that gave me such a wife as Cordelia, for she has 
been made the instrument of much spiritual good to my 
soul. She now experiences with myself, a degree of hap- 
piness previously unknown to us ; because we have but 
the one desire, to live to the Saviour's glory. Formerly 
we were so perplexed, not knowing how to manage the 
entertaining of our worldly and religious friends. To ask 
both at the same time was very unpleasant : the religious 
partof the company might expect an exposition of Scripture; 
the worldly division would consider such an appropriation 
of a half hour a most pharasaical proceeding, and pro- 
bably ridicule it as soon as they left the house. I re- 
member, that one day when we were discussing this knotty 
point, Cordelia said to me, ' Why should we entertain these 
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worldly people ? we have ceased to take pleasure in their 
pursuits and conversation ; I am sure going to their parties 
is utter weariness to us both/ The great deceiver in- 
stantly put this argument in my mouthy and my wife 
acquiesced^ ' We shall do more harm than good to the 
cause of reUgi(m^ if we appear so very strict ; for then 
people will say^ it is impossible to imitate us ; therefore, 
Cordelia^ it will be more judicious to go on as much like 
the rest of the worlds as we can. But for the future, we 
will have our religious friends one evening, our worldly 
&iends another.' It much surprises me now, that such an 
arrangement did not appear to me glaringly inconsistent ; 
but true it is, that the things of the Spirit, are only dis- 
cerned by the Spirit. One evening at a gay party, — another 
evening with devoted Christians, listening to the words 
of life : one part of the day at a Prayer or Missionary 
Meeting; the other part perhaps, paying or receiving 
Mvolous visits. I now from my heart thank God, that 
through His strength, we no longer pursue this crooked 
poUcy, We only wish to see at our house, those persons 
to whom the reading of Scripture and prayer, for the last 
half-hour before we part, woidd be acceptable ; nor do we 
wish to enter any company, where such a proceeding, were 
it proposed, would be considered objectionable. I re- 
member that I was told not long ago by a lady, that she 
found herself in as fit a frame of mind, on her return 
from the theatre, or ball-room, for saying her prayers, as 
at any other time.* 

' What answer did you give that very careless person ? * 
inquired Thumham. 

* I told her plainly, that if such were truly the case, I 
must say the only conclusion Scripture authorized me to 
draw, was an awful one — that a mind so dead to all spiritual 
apprehension of the glory and power of God, could never 
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offer prayers acceptable to Him. That from my owii ex- 
perience^ I could not think it possible for a mind fresh 
from the theatre, ball-room, or rout, to be free from the 
unavoidable excitement such places must cause : conse- 
quently the lips only would move in prayer ; the soul 
would wander back to the scene it had left ; it could not 
pray in such a frame.' 
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*( Chamber of sickness ! much to thee I owe, 
Though dark thou be ; 
The lessons it imports me most to know, 
I owe to thee ! " 

The religious turn of mind of the Duke of Tressillian 
made him a particular observer of all the clergy around. 
He loved his religion so sincerely^ that its ministers, 
when he found them devoted to their high callings were 
always treated by him with particular attention and res- 
pect. The character of Mr. Manley, a clergyman who 
had lately been presented to a valuable living in the 
neighbourhood, was soon known to the Duke. His un- 
ceasing attention to the temporal and spiritual wants of 
those committed to his care; and the uncompromising 
and truly scriptural style of his preachings made his Grace 
determine to notice him. He was well aware of the good 
he was effecting by this judicious discrimination ; he thus 
encouraged the zealous and exemplary clergy, and dis- 
countenanced those who walked after the course of this 
world. 

One morning, the Duke and Duchess of Tressillian 
took a ride to Chaddesfield rectory, which was distant 
from the Tower of Tressillian about four miles, to call on 
Mr. and Mrs. Manley. As they approached the house. 
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they were struck with the beauty and neatness of the 
flower-garden, by which it was surrounded. Mr. and 
Mrs. Manley were not at home, but Cordelia was obliged 
to dismount, until a stone which her horse had got in its 
foot was dislodged. She was conducted by a servant into 
the drawing-room, and as she looked around the apart- 
ment, she thought she had never seen a room fitted up 
with more simplicity and taste ; every part of the furniture 
corresponded so exactly in colour and design, that it 
seemed as if made for that place. 'There is so much 
taste and neatness here, Tressillian, that I am quite pre- 
possessed in Mrs. Manley^s favour,' remarked Cordelia ; 
who then added, * I am sorry she is not at home.' 

Three days after their visit to Chaddesfield rectory, 
Cordelia had been sitting the greater part of the morning 
in the Duke's study, in order that she might interrupt 
her husband's reading. If left to himself, the greater 
part of every day would have been spent in study ; but 
as she knew how very injurious it was to his health, she 
generally prevented his too close application to his fa- 
vourite pursuits. 

' Tressillian,' exclaimed her Grace, as she looked out 
of the window, * Mr. Manley is coming to return your 
visit.' 

' He is not coming to return yowr visit,' replied the 
Duke, with a smile, * therefore I hope Cordelia, that you 
will have the discretion to leave my study, as I shall see 
him here; and pray take with you, all your workbags 
and boxes, as they are unnecessary ornaments.' 

' I have been staying in the house all the morning, 
Tressillian, out of kindness to you, and have increased 
my headache by so doing ; therefore I must positively go 
out, and if you have any good nature you will not let me 
go alone.' 
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' I am quite happy, Cordelia, that you complain of a 
headache ; you know how well you deserve it, for intru- 
ding into my study, and interrupting my reading. How- 
ever, I so far forgive you, that if you will put on your 
bonnet directly, I will walk with you.' 

' You do not look, Tressillian, as if you were quite 
happy that I have a headache,^ replied the Duchess as 
she left the room. 

As Mr. Manley was following the domestic, who was 
conducting him to the library, he was met by his Grace, 
who received him as he received every one, with affiibility 
and kindness. He was kind not merely from nature, 
but from principle ; he never received any person, how- 
ever humble, with the least degree of pride ; neither was 
he Kke some great persons, who, when they are condes- 
cending, endeavour that it shall be felt as much as pos- 
sible, and thus, in their very kindness, evidence their 
pride. If the person were one whom the Duke could 
not respect, he received him with coldness, whatever 
might be his rank. 

' Mr. Manley,' said his Grace, after they had been a 
short time in conversation, ^ the Duchess is preparing for 
a walk, and I have promised to accompany her. If your 
ride has not indisposed you for a stroll, we shall be happy 
if you will join us.' 

Mr. Manley most willingly assented to the Duke's pro- 
posal, as a servant now entered^ and said, her Grace was 
waiting. 

Cordelia was very much pleased with Mr. Manley's 
conversation and manners ; he apologized for Mrs. Man- 
ley's absence, by saying, that her constant attendance 
was required by their daughter, who had for two years 
been a severe sufferer from an abscess, and was now almost 
unable to move from a sofa. He added, that Mrs. Man- 
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ley had intended that morning to return her Grace's visit, 
but her daughter felt so very ill, that she could not leave 
her. She had desired her respects, and hoped shortly to 
have the honour of calling. 

Cordelia asked Mr. Manley many questions respecting 
his daughter, to which he replied, that she was four and 
twenty years old, the youngest of three daughters, the 
last of his children ; that she had endured her sufferings 
with true Christian patience, meekness, and resignation ; 
but that now she was beginning to relinquish the hope of 
recovery, which had very much depressed her mother's 
spirits. 

The compassionate heart of the Duchess of Tressillian, 
sincerely sympathised with Mr. Manley ; she desired him 
to tell Mrs. Manley, that she hoped she would not 
leave her daughter, merely to return her visit, for that 
she would soon call at Chaddesfield rectory, when she 
should be glad to make her acquaintance. 

A very short time elapsed before the Duchess again 
called to see Mrs. Manley, who was a woman of about 
fifty years ; her countenance was very pleasing and intel- 
ligent ; her brow was furrowed more by grief than time. 
In her deportment there was a natural dignity, but 
without any unpleasing reserve : and she was well-bred 
without affectation. The Duchess, and Mrs. Manley, met 
like persons, who are well prepared to be pleased with 
each other ; and they parted, with the mutual wish that 
they might soon meet again. After another visit, Cor- 
delia expressed a wish to see Miss Manley. The affec- 
tionate mother appeared pleased at the request, and re- 
plied, that it would give her daughter great pleasure to 
see her Grace, the next time she was so kind as to visit 
them. 

On Cordelia's next visit, she was conducted by Mrs. 
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Manley^ into her daughter's apartment^ which was fur- 
nished with the same simple elegance as the rest of the 
house. At the window^ which opened to the floor^ there 
was a stand filled with plants in blossom ; the sun which 
was shining full upon the room^ was excluded by a Vene- 
tian blind^ that gave a refreshing shade. 

The lovely sufferer^ Emily Manley^ was reclining on 
a deep sofa; a smile of welcome animated her beautiful 
but emaciated features^ as the Duchess approached and 
took a chair beside her. Miss Mauley's eyes were dark 
and brilliant, and her expression reminded CordeUa of 
Lady Francis Hereford ; her manners were very pleasing^ 
and considering her weak and exhausted frame, animated. 
Cordelia when contemplating Emily Manley, endeavoured 
to appear cheerful, for the scene before her made her me- 
lancholy ; to see one so young, so beautiful, decaying so 
early in life. Her eyes wandered from the daughter to 
the mother: the countenance of the former expressed 
gentleness, resignation, and melancholy cheerfulness; 
but the latter, much mental suffering and depression of 
spirits. ^You anxious mother,' thought Cordelia, as 
she looked at Mrs. Mauley, gazing on her afflicted child, 
'How my heart feels for you; thus to see your only 
daughter, the last of your children, waste daily and 
hourly away.* 

The Duchess of Tressillian was a mother, and could 
feel for a mother ; she pictured to herself her own daugh- 
ter, arrived at the same age, and enduring the same 
affliction. Her visit was a sad one, but she resolved soon 
to repeat it, for although it might pain her sensibility, 
yet she knew it would be gratifying to the invalid. As 
her Grace was taking leave, she said, ' Are you very fond 
of flowers. Miss Manley ? for I observe some of these 
plants will soon be out of bloom ; and if you have not a 
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succesfiioQ^ I shall be happy^ if you will allow me, to 
send you some from the Tower. Wheu I was in the 
conservatory yesterday, I remarked a very beautiful 
flower, which was new to me, and the Duke told me it 
is extremely scarce; probably you have not seen it; as 
we have three or four plants of the same kind I will send 
you one, with some others, on my return home.' 

' I shall be much obliged to your Grace to send me 
some flowers, for I am a great admirer of plants;^ Emily 
replied, as she fixed her eyes on her amiable visitor: 
^ I was very fond of working in my garden,' she con- 
tinued ; but, now my only garden is in this room. As the 
buds appear, I have the plants brought here, for it is 
very interesting to me to watch their progress. I love to 
dwell on the beauty of a flower, it sets forth so vividly, 
— so gloriously, the power and beneficence of our Cre- 
ator. But I hope,' the invalid added, with a sweet smile, 
^ that your Grace will not send me anything very choice, 
for I am not florist enough to understand its value/ 

One day when Cordelia called to see the interesting 
invalid, she found her reading a new work of biogra- 
phy, which she said was interesting. ' I am sorry to in- 
terrupt you,' remarked Cordelia, 'you are so near the 
conclusion, that I fear my visit is badly timed. I must 
beg. Miss Manley, that you will not leave off until 
you have read the few pages which yet remain of that 
book, for I observe your mark is very near the end.' 

' I assure your Grace,' Emily replied, * that the in- 
terest in the life is over, for I have arrived at the closing 
scene ; and the critique on the character and writings I 
can read at any time.' 

Cordelia now asked for a particular account of the 
volume just mentioned. Emily Manley, with considerable 
animation, gave an outline of the character; then a detail 
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of the di£ferent circumstances in which he had been placed ; 
and closed her remarks with so much devotional feelings 
that the Duchess was delighted with her intelligence and 
piety. However^ she soon changed the conversation to a 
less interesting subject^ as the invalid had evidently ex- 
erted herself too much. Observing a piano-forte in the 
room, she inquired of Emily, if she had been a performer ? 

'I am exceedingly fond of music/ she rephed, *and 
when I was in health, I fear that singing and playing oc- 
cupied rather too much of my time.' Then the invaUd 
added in a languid manner. ' Your Grace can scarcely 
imagine how much I regret my music. Sometimes I look 
at that instrument with such longing eyes, as if by looking 
at it I should hear its tones. But now I never hear them, 
for no person who comes here, plays to me.' 

' Is there no Mend near you,' inquired Cordeha, ^ who 
would amuse you with a httle music ? ' 

' No, there is no person who would give up her time 
to my amusement. One of our visitors is a good musi- 
cian, but she is always in a hurry when she calls, which 
is but seldom ; twice mamma asked her to play ; she said 
she could not possibly then wait ; however, she would give 
me some music the next time she came. She has been here 
since, but had no time to devote to me.' Emily then 
added with a sigh, ' Those who are in health, cannot 
realize to themselves the privations of sickness ; they often 
appear unfeeling, when they really are not so ; what they 
are asked to do, is a trifle to them, and they know not how 
important it is to an invalid.' Your Grace perhaps is not 
aware, that I have occupied so much of mamma's time, 
that she has not been able to cultivate the acquaintance 
of many of our neighbours.' 

' Mrs. Wimbom is very musical and hves near to you. 
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Coald 7011 not, Mn. Ifankj, requot ber to pkjr to jmt 
dnf^ter, » it woqU nune Ikt ? ' 

'Mn. WimbomlmnotcdkdiqKMiBi^' Mn. Maaky 
rqdied; ' die mqr have hend tint I have litde lame for 



' I>onot|]ie Wimbofna icade in tfak pariah; I tibov^ib^ 
at yon aie not fiv iqiarty that 7011 were ^obaUy vdl ac- 
quauiledL' 

'Haggcnton, ahhongh not fiv fromnay ia not inov 
pariah ; if it wcie, pofaapa Mn. Wimboni mi^t have 
called iqpon m^' Mn. Manlej obaorvedy with a 
'Aa I bear from your Gnee, that die ia Toy nmaica], Ii 
aorrj we aie not aeqiiainted, for dien poaaiUjr die 
aometimea be willing to anniae Emily.' 

' I am very frr from being an eredlent perfennor/ re- 
marlud the Daebeaa, to the mvalid, ' bot if it wooldaDiBK 
yoo, I shall be haffpj to pky to yon. I woold give yon 
some nmsie to-day, but I am sorry to aay^ I fr» I am 
sodi a donee, that I ean cmfy read out at my own book. 
The next time I oome to aee yoo, I will bring my mnaie 
with me.' 

Enul/a^es sparkled with pkasnre, as she thankrd 
the Bochess of TrPssiHian, tofr her kindness, who fdt 
hMppj that it was in bar powa to amoae me who suffered 
so modi, and was derived of nnmberiess enjoyments. 
Boring her next visit, Ccnddia pb^ed tar mjane time to 
Eoiily, who did not admire ibe skill of the perfivmanee, 
so modi as the kindness and condeaeensJOTi of ibe per- 
fumer. The mosic however gave her pleasoie. 

Emily Manky, constantly leeehred from Tressillian Tower 
a sopply of bodu, diiefly of a rdigioos kind, whieh was 
the reading the Dodiess woold have sdlectedfcv her; hot 
happily, it was what she herself made dunce o^ as that 
which affiorded her the greatest pkasore. As Mr. and 
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Mrs. Mauley were noticed by the Duke and Duchess of 
Tressillian, Mrs. Wimbom thought that she might notice 
them likewise. She therefore called at the Rectory of 
Chaddeefield^ and gave many reasons for her not having 
done so sooner ; such as absence from home— engagements 
with company — and she thought^ that as Mrs. Manley 
was very much occupied with her daughter^ her visits 
might be rather intrusive than otherwise. Mrs Wimbom's 
advances were v^ coldly received by Mrs. Manley^ who 
was well aware^ that if the Duchess of Tressillian had not 
called npon her> neither would Mrs. Wimbom. 

For six long months^ Mrs. Wimbom persevered in her 
attentions, frequently calling to inquire after Miss Manley> 
and also sending her books^ g&me, and fruit. The object 
of these visits and kind attentions, had as yet, however, not 
been attained, namely, a meeting with the Duchess of 
TressiUian, and by that means the renewal of their ac- 
quaintance. To attain this desired object, Mrs. Wimbom 
was determined ; therefore one morning she watched the 
time of Cordelia's visit to Chaddesfield Rectory, and then 
shortly afterwards called there. She was informed, that 
Mrs. Manley was at home, but to her disappointment, 
after she had remained a short time alone in the drawing- 
room, she received a message from Mrs. Manley to say 
she was sorry she could not see her, as she was particularly 
engaged. Meanness however is not easily offended, ac- 
cordingly Mrs. Wimbom desired the servant to give her 
kind regards to Mrs. Manley and say, that she was not in 
a hurry, but would wait until she was disengaged, as she 
wished to tell her of something of which she had heard, 
and which she thought might be of use to Miss Manley. 

When this kind message was brought to Mrs. Manley, 
she repeated it to her daughter. It then instantly occurred 
to Cordelia, that the purpose for which her old friend pro- 
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longed her visits was in order to see her ; as such a pro- 
ceeding wonld be quite in accordance with the tactics of 
the Trevor family, when she had been acquainted with 
them in by-gone days. When the Duchess arose to de- 
part, Mrs. Manley invited her to take a sandwich ; she 
assented, and they entered the room where Mrs. Wimbom 
had waited with considerable patience for more than half 
an hour. Despising the meanness of her former friend, 
Cordelia was resolved not to be forced into a renewal of 
their acquaintance ; she therefore remained some minutes 
in conversation with Mrs. Manley, without ever recognising 
Mrs. Wimbom ; and when her carriage was announced, 
she shook hands with the former, and departed. 

The mortified Mrs. Wimbom was almost too angry to 
recollect what the something was, which she had so kindly 
called to tell Mrs. Manley might prove efficacious in her 
daughter^scomplaint. H^ a^^t^ranc^ however seldom failed, 
and after a moment's consideration, the long history of an 
infallible remedy occurred to her recollection ; and having, 
as she thought, bUnded Mrs. Manley to the real object of 
her visit, she returned home much annoyed at the ill suc- 
cess of her policy. Poor Mrs. Wimbom had prepared two 
or three speeches for her accidental meeting with her old 
friend, in which she supp osed, that her old friend would 
be delighted to see her, and that accident not design, had 
been the cause of their not having met sooner. But un- 
fortunately she had not possessed a sufficiency of modest 
assurance to deliver her speech, for the Duchess of Tres- 
fiiilUan had completely embarrassed her; she had neither 
looked at her, nor from her, but had conversed with Mrs. 
Manley, as if Mrs. Wimbom were an entire stranger to 
her. 
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*^ Man> wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone, 
And e*en an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own."— Cowpeh, 

For a long time Cordelia perceived very little alteration 
in the suffering Emily Manley; however^ the slight 
change which had taken place was unfavourable. One 
day, when she called to see the invalid, she found her 
alone ; at first, upon her entrance, she imagined she was 
asleep, and she desired the servant not to disturb her, 
but instantly she was observed by Miss Manley, who 
welcomed her with a sweet smile. 

The Duress then took a seat beside her, and with 
much sorrow observed, that she appeared to be in a state 
of greater suffering and weakness, than she had as yet 
seen her. She tried to converse, but it was evidently an 
exertion ; and therefore Cordelia said little in reply, but 
affected to be looking at some engravings which were 
on the table. In a few minutes, when she looked at the 
sufferer, she saw that she appeared asleep ; her eyes were 
closed, her head rested on her hand, and her repose 
was so tranquil, that she seemed as if she were at rest 
for ever. Cordelia remained contemplating the lovely 
invalid, until the entrance of Mrs. Manley; and she then 
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proposed that they should go into another room, lest their 
conversation should disturb Emily. 

The Duchess was distressed to observe^ that Mrs. 
Manley was in very low spirits, occasioned by the belief 
that her long attendance on her afflicted daughter was 
drawing towards a dose, and that ere long, she should be 
childless. With extreme agitation, she mentioned, that 
on the previous day there had been a surgical consulta- 
tion, when it had been declared necessary, that her 
daughter should be taken to London, there to undergo 
an operation, as the only probable means of preserving 
her life. 

Cordelia remained a long time with the afflicted mother, 
endeavouring to cheer her spirits, by repeating to her 
many scripture promises of the certainty and sufficiency 
of divine consolation, under all the trials towhidi the 
christian is liable. The mourning mother^s eye soon 
brightened with holy hope, as she conversed with her 
kind friend, on the blessedness of the rest prepared by 
the Saviour for His redeemed; and of the sanctifying 
effect which suffering had, through the Holy Spirit, pro- 
duced not only on their child, but on themselves. ^But 
the journey will be very harasing to my dear Emily ; I 
l^now not how we can accomplish it with ease, she so 
much dislikes the motion of a carriage. She knows not 
what is before her, but when it is mentioned, she will 
only think of mitigating the trial to us ; she will offer no 
opposition.' Fast falling tears prevented Mrs. Manle/s 
utterance. 

^ My dear Mrs. Manley,' affectionately said Cordelia, 
' the journey shall be made to dear Emily as easy as possi- 
ble ; you shall have our travelling carriage, in which she 
can recline almost as comfortably as on her sofa. Now 
that the difficulty of the removal is over, we must humbly 
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hope that it will be blessed to her recovery. What a 
happy thought it is^ that the eyes of the Lord are over 
the righteous^ and that His ear is open to their prayer. 
Many prayers wiQ attend you on your journey ; many will 
attend you during the trying season you will afterwards 
endure ; and trust to the Lord without fear or doubting, 
to order for your child that which will be best for her. 
Have you any Mend's house in London, which .you can 
command ? ' 

Mrs. Manley replied, that she had not ; but that Mr. 
Manley intended without delay, to write to London for 
lodgings. 

' I must beg that Mr. Manley will not do so,' answered 
her Grace, most kindly ; ^ for it will be a pleasure to us, if 
you will occupy our house for as long a time as it may be 
necessary for you to remain in town. Now, no thanks, 
Mrs. Manley, for none are due ; for we shall not be in 
town this spring, unless for two or three days, and we 
shall stay at an Hotel, as the Duke is ordered to Bath ; 
therefore our house will be unoccupied/ 

^ Your Grace will require your travelling carriage, we 
cannot accept of its use,' said Mrs. Manley, after thank- 
ing her kind friend for the oflFer of her house. 

' Yes, we shall reqmre our travellmg carriage,' answered 
Cordelia, but as we do not leave home for a fortnight, 
there is more than time for its return ; and beheve me, 
that by making use of it, you will not put us to the 
slightest inconvenience. And if you will, this evening, 
arrange with Mr. Manley the day on which you purpose 
to reach London, and let me know, I wiQ have orders 
sent to the housekeeper in town, to have as many rooms 
in readiness, as you may require.' 

The kind-heartedness of the Duchess so deeply im-e 
pressed Mrs. Manley, that her feehngs would scarcely allow 
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her to express her gratitude. ' Can I ever thank as I ought 7 
can I ever love as she deserves to be loved^ this best^ this 
most estimable of women ? ' Mrs. Manley repeated to 
herself^ as Cordelia left the house. During that evenings 
the afflicted father revealed to his patient^ suffering child^ 
the decision of the medical men ; and told her of the ar- 
rangement their kind friend had made for her removal to 
London. Emily's will had so long been resigned to her 
Creator's will ; she had so often made it a subject of 
prayer^ that she might know no will but His^ that she 
murmured not at the severe trial before her. She was 
silent for a few moments, and then meekly said, 'The 
sufferings and sorrows of earth cannot last long in my 
present state ; it is my duty to submit to that which 
offers the only hope of restoration to health. "As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be,'' is a precious promise, 
which has often supported me, and it will not fail 
me now.' 

Mr. Manley then prayed by his child, and read to her 
several portions of Scripture, which she selected. Father, 
mother, and daughter, were composed; for their hope for 
time and for eternity was in the Bock of ages. 

On their arrival in town, Mrs. Mauley's spirits were 
in some degree revived, for her daughter had sustained 
the fatigue of the journey better than had been anticipa- 
ted ; and Sir , the surgeon whom they consulted, ap- 
peared to take a less alarming view of the case, than had 
been done by the country practitioners. Emily was sur- 
prisingly composed and cheerful ; she had cast her bur- 
den on the Lord, and was daily and hourly realizing 
His support. 

Sometimes she had her sofa moved near the window, 
that she might see the constant succession of carriages 
and persons passing through the square ; as she knew it 
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pleased her mother^ when she appeared interested. One 
day Emily was surprised to observe a very handsome 
equipage stop at the door : * Mamma/ she exclaimed^ 
'come and see this fine carriage that is at the door. It 
cannot belong to any person coming to see us. 

' No, my dear, I should think not. It is probably the 
carriage of some person, who imagines that the Duchess 
is in town.' 

At this instant their servant entered, and said, that 
Miss D'Eresby had called to see Mrs. Manley, if she were 
disengaged; if not, that she would call again; and that 
she particularly wished to know how Miss Manley was ? \ 

Mrs. Manley returned a courteous reply to this message, 
which had surprised her, as Miss D'Eresby had not called 
upon her in the country. In a few minutes Miss D'Eresby 
was announced, and by the unaffected sweetness of her 
manners, and kind inquiries, immediately preposses^d 
Mrs. Manley and Emily in her favour. The Duchess of 
Tressillian very naturally at first formed the subject of 
their conversation, for she was a mutual Mend, and they 
were strangers to each other. Looking round the room, 
Miss D'Eresby said, 'There is a cabinet of medals in this 
drawing-room ; have you seen them. Miss Manley ? ' 

Emily replied, that she had not been aware of what the 
cabinet contained. 

'If you are 9k fancier of such things. Miss Manley, the 
collection of medals might amuse you, as it is very com- 
plete ; being a record, I beUeve, of all the crowned heads 
in Europe, from the earliest times.' 

Emily said, that everything of the kind interested her, 
as for a long time her amusement had been confined to 
reading. 

'The other day I received a magnificent present of 
butterfiies and beetles, from the Brazils, in four portable 
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glass-cases ; and if it would interest you to see them^ I 
will send them to you to-morrow^ and you may retain 
them three or four days. My friends/ Miss D^Eresby 
continued, ^are so very kind, that I am perpetually re- 
ceiving presents of one sort or another ; for I am what 
you may call^ an universal collector. A particular friend 
of mine calls me a collector of everything curious and 
worthless, but he is too severe, for I deny that I collect 
anything worthless. However^ notwithstanding his ri- 
dicule^ he often seardies txsc something curious for me. 
Yesterday, he brought me quite a treasure, and that 
^ws, a long, carved, ivory chain of exquisite workmanship. 
I measured it, and it is nearly a yard and a quarter in 
lengthy and quite perfect except in one place ; it is won- 
derful how it has been preserved so long, as its antiquity 
is very great, for I am sure it has encountered many 
troubles. If it could give us an account of all the va- 
rious persons who. claimed its possession^ I doubt not^ 
we should have a curious history of splendour and po- 
verty. My friend met with this curiosity in a very 
remote part of the city. As he was passing an old 
iron-shop, he observed a curious shell in the window; 
and remembering that sometimes very valuable things 
are found in such places, he went in, and desired the 
woman to bring out all the curiosities which she had. 
An old jar then made its appearance, filled with shells, 
glass beads, and such things ; he desired her to empty 
the jar, and out came my ivory chain.' 

Mrs. Manley and Emily were so much pleased with 
their visitor, that after her departure, the latter expressed 
a wish that she might call again. 

^ We can scarcely expect Miss D'Eresby to call again, 
my dear Emily,' replied her mother, ^for she merely 
called out of compliment to the Duchess.' 
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Contrary, however, to their expectation. Miss D'Eresby 
very soon repeated her visit; and, having heard from 
GordeUa, that Miss Manley was very musical, she with 
unaffected good nature, offered to play and sing to her. 
Emily was so charmed with the excellence of the 
music, that she ^qpressed much approbation ; and Miss 
D'Eresby, always happy when her singing gave pleasure, 
kindly sang several songs ; conversing at intervals, lest 
the music should tire the invalid. 

After the third visit of the heiress, Emily thus re- 
marked to her mother, ^ Amiable and pleasing as Miss 
D'Eresby assuredly, is, yet her visits, so far as regards 
her conversation, are uninteresting to me. She has paid 
me three long visits, and evidently with the kindest in- 
tentions, and yet not a word of comfort has she spoken. 
She can speak of music, painting, flowers, London 
sights, books, of everything but of heaven I Perhaps she 
thinks the word eternity would cloud my brow ; that 
death would be an unwelcome subject to my ear. If 
so, she must be a stranger to the blessedness of that ex- 
pectation which has long filled my heart, — of being for 
ever with the Lord ! What a clear distinction there is, 
mamma, between the people of the world, and the peo- 
ple of God ! Send one and the other into a sick room, 
and the touchstone is immediately apphed. A single 
visit will serve to show, of what spirit they are. When a 
christian enters my room, she speaks from her heartfelt 
experience of the preciousness of a hving faith in the 
Saviour — of the sanctifying, comforting influence of the 
Holy Spirit ; or the transitory nature of all earthly joys 
and sorrows, and the blessedness of a will in all things 
resigned to God. But when a worldly person Comes to 
see me, nothing that truly interests me is mentioned. 
Serious subjects she thinks I shall hear of from my fa- 
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ther^ because he is a clergyman. And such people weakly 
imagine^ that they must have a depressing effect upon the 
8{Hrits ; and therefore^ out of mistaken kindness^ they 
keep them in the back-ground. Do you not find^ 
mamma/ Emily continued^ with increased animation^ 
^ that there is an immense difference in your feelings^ when 
in conversation with the worldly, and with the religious I 
Although you may discuss every-day topics with both, yet 
with the one, you feel that they understand nothing else ; 
with the other that you feel the introduction of a se- 
rious subject would be welcome; therefore, your mind is 
under an entirely different impression. I had not been 
ten minutes in company with the Duchess, before I dis- 
covered that she was a kindred spirit ,* her conversation 
soon evidenced to me, that her thoughts habitually tend 
towards heaven, that she has a deep conception of the 
things of eternity. She never visited me without leaving 
on my mind consoling views of this afflicting dispensation 
under which I suffer, or without cheering me with con- 
verse on some religious subject.' 

^ It is evident that Miss D'Eresby is unrenewed in the 
spirit of her mind ; the whole tenour of her life and con-^ 
versation proclaims the awful truth. Her visits to the 
sick room of a stranger prove how very amiable and com- 
passionate she is ; we should deeply pity her, surrounded 
as she is with earthly splendour, and yet so destitute of 
true riches. We should earnestly pray for her, my dearest 
Emily, that she may seek after those things which alone 
can make her happy.' 

^ I have prayed for Miss D'Eresby, in the number of 
those who visit my sick couch ; but I shall more especially 
pray for her, for she is a lovely specimen of human nature 
apart from God. It is impossible to know her, and not 
be interested in her character : yet, after all, what is her 
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perfection ? that of a heart which loves the creature and 
despises the Creator, for she evidently does not seek her 
happiness in Him. She has compassionate nature, which 
enters deeply into the woes of others, and is insensible to 
her own sickness of soul, which separates her from Christ. 
I can trace no real beauty in the mind or conduct of the 
unconverted. However fair their fruit at first appearance 
may seem, yet on nearer inspection it is found to be only 
rottenness within ; because the love of Christ is not the 
constraining power which regulates their thoughts, di- 
rects their actions, and causes them to do all things for 
God's glory.' 

On the day before the painfiil operation was to be per- 
formed. Miss D^Eresby kindly called to see the invalid, 
who was unaware of the appointed time. When she 
entered the drawing-room, she said, her carriage was 
waiting, as she anxiously wished Mr. and Mrs. Manley 
to take a drive. The weather was delightful, and Emily 
joined her entreaties to those of her visitor, and her 
parents unwillingly complied. 

The resigned Emily soon mentioned the suflfering, 
which she was soon to undergo. ' My dear Miss Manley, 
you must not think about it ; but take courage and keep 
up your spirits,' was Miss D'Eresby reply. 

^ Courage, ' slowly repeated the invalid, as she fixed 
her expressive eyes on her kind but mistaken friend, 
* will never support me through suffering. I must have 
something more than courage, or my mind must sink 
under the near approach of mental and bodily anguish. 
Courage may render us almost callous to suflfering, but 
it will never comfort the soul.* 

* Do you very much dread the pain ? ' tenderly inquired 
Miss D'Eresby, as her eyes were suffused with tears. 

' No, there . is something which I dread more than 
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pain ; but even that I do not now dread, ' slowly and 
impressively answered Emily ; who thus continued : 'for, 
through faith, I receive all the distressing circumstances, 
as part of the chastisement which Infinite Wisdom, and 
unfailing love, see needful for me.* 

' But there is great hope, my dear Miss Manley, that 
the happiest results will arise from the suffering it is 
thought necessary you should endure,' affectionately ob- 
served Miss D'Eresby, who was truly anxious to impart 
consolation. 

' There is hope that the result may be favourable, or 
my parents and the medical men would not recommend 
that the operation should take place. It is my duty to 
submit, even should only faint hopes be entertained of 

my recovery. Sir called this morning, and hfe said, 

the very composed state of my mind gave great hope of 
a favourable issue. And he also said, it was a fortunate 
circumstance, as it would tend to my recovery, that I had 
the range of these large, lofty rooms : it certainly is a pro- 
vidential one, that I have the use of them, instead of 
being in a confined lodging, as we must have been, 
had not the Duchess of Tressillian, who has truly been 
to us a christian friend^ offered us the use of this house. 
How deUghtful it is to trace the Lord's mercy, even in 
the minute circumstances of life ! ' As Emily uttered these 
last words, the joyful animation of her soul beamed forth 
in her eyes. She then said feelingly, as she took hold of 
Miss D'Eresby's hand, who was too much affected to reply, 
' You could not sorrow so much for me, if you realized 
the blessedness of the support I have long experienced : 
but especially since my painful trial was resolved upon. 
I have so long felt the burden of the body, the weariness 
of an exhausted frame, that, through faith, in my Sa- 
vour's merits, I can at times, with the most perfect 
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composure^ anticipate my speedy removal from this world. 
I remember that about two months before the commence- 
ment of my ilhiess^ when I was apparently in good health, 
I was talking to an old man in our village, who was deeply 
versed in the meaning of Scripture, although unable to 
read. The subject of our conversation was, the previ- 
ous Sunday's sermon ; when he said, most impressively, as 
if he truly felt the burden of the flesh, ^'^ I hope we shall 
have no bodies in heaven I '* I could not then enter into 
the deep meaning of his wish, for, at that time, I had not 
experienced either pain or weariness, to convince me how 
burdensome the body may become to the immortal spirit. 
But I have since often pondered on his words. I told 
him that in heaven our bodies would be glorified bodies, 
no longer subject to pain and disease. He could not re- 
alize that they would then be bodies at all. What a 
mighty change will then take place, when, what is sown 
in corruption, shall be raised in incorruption I I had 
great comfort from Mr. Shirley^s visit, three days since, 
for he conversed so cheerftdly on that text. The Duchess 
most kindly asked him to come and see me, when he 
came to town. Although it was our first meeting, we 
met as friends, and we parted as dear friends ; so pre- 
cious to my soul is christian fellowship. With true 
christian kindness he said, he would call soon again, as 
he observed his visit had been consolatory to me. I said, 
I should see him, however ill I might be ; for I think 
what is comforting to the soul, cannot be injurious to 
the body. It is cheering when you feel that in your me- 
dical attendant you have a truly religious friend. At 
home, I have that comfort which I lose here. On the 
morning of our departure, I was much cheered by the 
manner in which om* surgeon repeated, as he bid me 
farewell, this hymn : — 
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•< God movet in a mytterioiu way 
His wonders to perfonn ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea. 
And rides upon the stonn. 

Deep in nn&thomable mines 

Of never fidling skill. 
He treasures np his bright designs. 

And works his sovereign will. 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 

The clouds ye so much dread. 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense. 

But trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence, 

He hides a smiling fiice. 

' During my journey, these comforting words were 
often on my lips — 

The clouds ye so much dread. 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 

' Daily, I more and more experience the blessedness of 
casting all my care upon God. What adds much to my 
happiness, is the composure of my dearest father and mo- 
ther, which seems to increase as the crisis draws nigh. 
Every repining thought has vanished from their minds, 
for they have resigned me unto God, for hfe or for death, 
as He may decree. They realize, that although they may 
in a few days be childless, yet they shall not then be 
comfortless. You possibly^ my dear Miss D'Eresby, have 
never experienced what is truly affliction ; if so, you know 
not what it is, in the heart's bitter anguish, to flee unto 
God in Christ Jesus, and receive from him healing, pardon, 
and peace.' 
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Miss D'Eresby now heard a carriage stop at the door, 
and on going to the window, she observed, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Manley had returned. Scarcely allowing herself to 
speak to the invaUd, who had so deeply aroused her com- 
passionate feelings, she now took her leave. And as she 
kissed her, Emily Manley said, ^ Will you remember me 
in your prayers to-night ? many Mends pray for me, — ^may 
I reckon you in the number ?' 

Miss D^Eresby hastily regained her carriage, and her 
tears fell fast during her drive home. She too had 
known the hearths bitter anguish, but she had not known 
the blessedness of fleeing unto God in Christ Jesus, and 
receiving from Him healing, pardon, and peace. For the 
first time in her existence she had realized to her appre- 
hemion, the nature, and all-prevailing influence of true 
christian faith. She had just parted from youth and 
loveliness, apparently sinking into the grave under the 
weight of grievous bodily sufiering ; yet with rejoicing 
hope, and soul-cheering confidence. Alas I in bitterness 
of spirit, she asked herself, ^ have I this hope, this con- 
fidence in God's all merciful guidance and support ? Emily 
says, she finds God to be a very present help in time of 
trouble. I have not found Him so ; for in my deep afflic- 
tion I had no comfort. I sorrowed in desolation of heart, 
until time partly closed the wound ; but even now, I am 
a stranger to the happiness she realises.' 

Adelaide D'Eresby during the remainder of that day 
was much in prayer for the invalid, and also for herself, 
that she might experience that peace which passeth all 
understanding. That night was to her one of little sleep, 
and much anxiety; she almost dreaded the morning's 
light, for what that morning might realize to the many 
fond hearts, who loved the amiable and suffering Emily 
Manley, At an early hour she dispatched a servant to 
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ascertain how Miss Manley had passed the night, and was 
truly thankful when informed that she had slept well. 
Shortly before the surgeons had appointed to be at the 
Duke of Tressillian's, Miss D'Eresby sent her maid there, 
to wait the result of their surgical skill, if they deemed it 
expedient that the operation should take place that day ; 
as she felt deeply interested in the issue. When tidings 
were brought to her, they were happily very cheering. 

Sir having said, that the operation had been most 

successfully performed, and that he hoped the recovery 
would be as favourable ; but that the patient must be 
kept exceedingly quiet for some days. 

After four months' absence, theManleys returned home 
with their daughter's health greatly restored; and happily 
her recovery was progressive. In two years Emily was in 
excellent health ; but her visit to London, and the many 
^ mercies there received, were often with thankfulness re- 
called to memory. Miss D'Eresby's firiendship for her 
continued; and annually she spent some time at the 
Abbey, in the hope of being religiously useful to her kind 
and interesting friend. 
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** When the spark of life is waning. 

Weep not for me ! 
When the languid eye is straining, 

Weep not for me 
When the feeble pnlse is ceasing, 
Start not at its swift decreasing, 
Tis the fettered soul^s releasing, 

Weep not for me ! 
When the pangs of death assail me, 

Weep not for me I 
Christ is mine — He cannot £ul me. 

Weep not forme." — Dalx. 

More than) eight years rolled away in uninterrupted fe- 
licity ; but then a cloud overcast Cordelia's happiness^ for 
the health of her husband was evidently declining. The 
eye of affection is ever ready to perceive any change in a 
beloved object^ and long before the Duke appeared sensible 
of danger^ her fears had been awakened. He seemed to 
be suffering from no particular disease^ so subtle was the 
enemy which was undermining his strength; an in- 
creasing love of quiet^ and a disinchnation to exertion of 
every kind^ were almost the only indications of a change. 
The more patient the sufferer, the more heartfelt is our 
compassion. Sometimes when Cordeha looked at the 
wasted figure of her husband reclining on a sofa, as if 
nature were almost exhausted, yet with a countenance so free 
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from discontent and all unquiet^ her heart was ready to 
break : her feelings however she uniformly struggled to 
conceal^ for she dreaded Hest her look of grief^ should 
reach his heart/ All that the most skilful advice could 
devise for his recovery was tried, but unhappily, with 
little success. At last it was recommended by his physi- 
cians, that he should go to Carlsbad, and make trial of its 
famed waters. The Duke was averse to leave England, 
but at the entreaty of^his wife, he consented, and the journey 
was immediately undertaken. 

When alone, Cordelia suffered for the Exertion which 
she made to appear cheerM when with Tressillian ; in his 
presence she seemed to dismiss the anxious fears which 
harassed her very soul. ^ How calm and happy he appears, 
when I am so nervous and agitated, that sometimes I can 
scarcely speak to him.' Thus thought the Duchess, while 
standing on the beach at Dover, she watched her husband 
and eldest child, as they were throwing stones into the 
sea. ' Come here, Cordelia,' said his Grace in a cheerful 
tone, * and see how far Launceston can throw a stone.' 
Cordelia at that instant was so overpowered by her feel- 
ings that she could not reply; but her agitation was only 
momentary. ^ All that can be done for him shall be done, 
and the event I leave to God : ' saying this to herself, she 
approached the Duke with a sweet smile of resignation, 
and entered into conversation with him. Daily, almost 
hourly prayers were offered by Cordelia, for Tressillian's 
recovery, and her petitions seemed answered; for after 
remaining four months on the Continent, his strength 
was much improved, and the disease, in the opinion of the 
medical men, was arrested in its progress. Cordelia's 
sighs were now exchanged for smiles ; so improved she 
thought the Duke's health, when they returned to their 
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happy home. He was able to enjoy his usual exercisei 
and to enter a little into society. 

Cordelia was delighted to hear Tressillian say, on the 
first of September, that he felt equal to meet the shooting 
party at the Abbey of Brancaster, and that he should pro- 
bably stay for dinner. She accompanied him, and Was in 
better spirits than she had been in for months. The 
Duke's strength, however, was far less than he had imag- 
ined, for the exertion of watching the sport was too 
fatiguing for him, and he soon returned to the house. 
When Cordelia observed Tressillian approaching the Abbey, 
she became rather alarmed, and went out in haste to meet 
him. He soon quieted her too anxious fears by saying, 
he was well, but was rather tired and wished to return 
home. ^ You are not as strong as you imagine ; my fears 
are only too well founded.' As Cordelia thus thought, 
her spirits sank ; but in a few days they happily revived, 
as the Duke appeared as well as usual. 

Towards the end of the month, they were walking along 
the banks of a small lake that was in the park. The 
Duke when tired, rested for awhile on a tree which had 
lately been cut down, and Cordelia stood at his side with 
her arm on his shoulder. For some moments he was 
silent, apparently intently gazing on the lake ; he then 
said, ^ I have been thinking, my dearest Cordeha, how 
strange it is, that the subject which so frequently occupies 
our minds should never be mentioned by us. Your 
thoughts have not been unread by me ; I but too well 
know the fears and anxieties, you have long entertained 
on my account ; although you fondly hoped they were 
concealed from me.' As the Duke was speaking, his wife 
could not restrain her tears. ^ My dearest Cordeha,' he 
said, with a sweet smile, as he tenderly held her hand^ 
' tears are unworthy of you. When 1 am resigned to the 
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wiU of heaven, should you prove a rebel ? Consider by 
whose decree it is, that sickness falls upon us ! — ^how many 
have been our years of felicity — ^how perfectly happy we 
have been in each other : should not this remembrance 
dispose your heart to gratitude, and banish every repining 
thought ? The day on which you gave your vows to me, 
you repeated these words ' until death us do part J Death 
was then brought to your remembrance, and have you 
ever since chased it from your memory I We were united, 
but to be separated : we were born, but to die. Death 
is ever present with us, but, strange ! we never look for 
its coming. What is darkness, but the death of light ; 
evening, of morning ; night, of day. I say not this, my 
too fond Cordelia, in any fear for myself, for I have hope 
of recovery, and anticipate many years of happiness here 
below. Your health is now better than mine ; but never- 
theless, you may be called hence before me ; for how fre- 
quently we see those who enjoy the best health speedily 
snatched away, and the weak and feeble linger until old 
age. I wish that this subject may not be sealed to either 
of us, for it ought to occupy, and I am sure it often does 
occupy, our minds ; then why should it be excluded from 
our conversation.' The agitation of Cordelia, painfully 
aflfected her husband, who now changed the subject, 
and they continued their walk. 

Winter advanced, but the cold weather seemed rather 
to invigorate the invalid, and not to have, as the Duchess 
apprehended, an injurious effect upon him. He took 
daily exercise, and generally appeared cheerful ; but fre- 
quently he was more than usually serious. Cordelia par- 
ticularly observed that he was so on Christmas day ; for 
the greater part of it he spent by himself; and once or 
twice, when she had interrupted his solitude, he expressed 
a little impatience, as if he preferred being alone. The 
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next day he was unusually cheerful, and he went out to 
take a drive. In February, unhappily all Cordelia's fears 
revived, for the Duke evidently waa relapsing ; the 
former symptoms of disease returned, accompanied with 
alarming apathy and drowsiness. The family shortly left 
TressiUian Tower for London, but on their arrival there, the 
Duke was rather better, and immediate danger was not ap- 
prehended. Three weeks after they had arrived in town, his 
Crrace was taking a short drive, accompanied by Cordelia 
and the youngest of their children, who, by his childish 
mirth, never failed to amuse him. When the carriage 
stopped and the door was opened, the Duke, who was at 
that side, did not attempt to get out. In an agony of 
terror, his wife discovered that he was insensible ; he 
could only have been in that state a few moments, for 
shortly before, he had been in conversation. The noise 
in the streets, and the constant prattle of the child, had 
prevented her from observing him for the last few minutes. 
For a whole hour, Cordelia, in almost speechless agony, 
knelt at the side of the couch where the Duke of Tressil- 
lianlay in insensibihty. The physicians at last succeeded 
in their efforts to restore him to consciousness, and when 
his eyes opened, they were fixed with such sweetness 
and animation on his wife, that a ray of hope once 
more beamed in her heart. As he gazed at her, he gently 
said these cheering words, ' I am better.' His eyes then 
closed, and he apparently sank into a calm sleep. The 
Duchess watched over him with intense anxiety; every 
movement of his features was observed, and the smile which 
played on that loved countenance, counteracted in her 
mind the dismal forebodings of the medical attendants. 
< Surely there is Ufe in a slumber of such sweet serenity, 
he will recover ! ' This happy thought occupied Cordelia's 
mind, as she pressed her hps to her husband's ; but oh> 
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-agony of agony ! his soul had passed away ! His release 
had been so free from sufferings that his happy spirit had 
returned to his Creator^ without a pang having disturbed 
the angelic composure of his countenance. 

Cordelia, when convinced of the awful truth, was for 
some moments as if entranced ; she could not realize to 
herself that she was a widow! When the power of 
thought returned, she for some time wept most grievously ; 
then gave another look at the remains of a being so 
deservedly beloved — imprinted one more kiss on the still 
heavenly-impressed features of her husband, and retired 
to hold communion with her own soul, and to seek for 
resignation of spirit, where alone it was to be found — at 
the throne of everlasting mercy. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

** Thoagli dear the fonn and br'd the hearty 
We now commit to dust, 
No virtues of the dead impart 
Our spirits' holy trust. 

Those virtues mem^ oft shall trace, 

With sad but placid brow ; 
But christian £Edth and christian grace. 

Must be our refuge now. 

The light they lend alone can cheer - 

The dark and silent tomb ; 
Can hush the sigh, make bright the tear. 

And glory give for gloom.**— Barton. 

The mortal remains of the truly estimable Duke of Tres- 
sillian, were followed to their final resting-place in the 
vault of his ancestors^ by Lord Thumham, Montague 
Angerston^ and many other sorrowing friends. Cordelia 
deeply, very deeply felt her affliction ; but, as a Christian, 
she received it as coming from God, and therefore to her, 
its bitterness was past. Her strength sank under the 
shock her feelings had sustained, and a low and linger- 
ing fever was the consequence; but the fortitude of a 
mind, whose hope was fixed beyond the gate and grave of 
death, was not so easily shaken. The Duchess of Tres- 
sillian's happiness was not in this world, so neither did 
she look for consolation from this world. By a constant 
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and faithful study of the sacred volume, and hy fervent 
prayer that grace might enable her to apply its contents 
to her own heart and life, her affections were so raised 
above this earth, that she was ready to relinquish at the 
first call from heaven, whatever was required of her. She 
sought not to understand things which were too hard for 
her, or to find out a reason why the days of one, who 
seemed so eminently calculated to set a pious example 
to those around him, should have been thus speedily 
numbered. The decrees of the Most High, she knew 
were, unsearchable, and his ways past finding out ; she 
therefore wisely and humbly believed ^' that best for her, 
which God sent ; and that the best time, when he sent it.'* 
In all her griefs, and in all her sorrows, she considered 
by whom she was chastened, and then every murmur was 
hushed. 

Reader ! if thou art encompassed by the trifles, plea- 
sures, business, or cares of life, lay them aside. Think 
of thy dignity as an immortal being, and of that time, 
(not very far away,) when thou must appear to account 
for the things done in the body. Set up no resting- 
place here, if thou hast any value for thy peace in this 
Hfe, or in that which is to come; but be unceasingly 
earnest in realizing to thyself, through thy Redeemer's 
atonement and intercession, a sure place of rest in that 
land, where sorrow, sickness, and murmuring shall have 
no entrance ; and where there is peace, joy, and life for 
evermore. 

When Lord Thumham returned to town, he was sur- 
prised to hear that the three children of his lamented 
friend, were staying at Miss D'Eresby's house. He heard 
with much regret, that the Duchess was dangerously ill 
with fever, — at least so the servants at Miss D'Eresby's 
informed him, when he went to see his wards, — and that 
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their mistress had been in constant attendance on heir 
Grace^ the last three days. 

^ Why does not Lady Frederica stay with the Duchess ? 
As a relation, she is more called upon to incur any risk/ 
observed Thurnham, to his mother ; for he had too sin- 
cere a regard and esteem for the amiable Adelaide, not to 
be sorry when he heard that she was in danger of taking 
infection. 

^ Lady Frederica left town the day before yesterday/ 
replied the Marchioness ; ' I believe she was rather alarmed 
when she heard the Duchess had a fever ; and wished to 
be out of the way, lest her attendance might be expected.' 

' She is a weak, selfish woman,' observed Thurnham ; 
^ she was as fond of poor Tressillian as she was capable 
of being of any one, but she will soon cease to lament 
him, for her round of visiting will quickly be resumed ; 
her grief, although now violent, is not of that kind which 
will last very long. It is ever thus/ he continued, ' that 
we find the most useless persons are those who are the 
most tenacious of life ; a life, which is too often of benefit 
to no one : a truly estimable character, never improperly 
shiftnks from danger. Who would have reason to lament, 
if vain, trifling Lady Frederica Brandon ceased to exist ? 
she fulfils no duties, and sets a very indifierent example 
to many; and yet she is over-anxious to preserve a 
life, the very object of which she so sadly perverts.' 

During Cordelia's illness, her friends had not been 
alarmed for her life : her recovery, however, was tedious ; 
more so than it frequently is, where the danger has been 
far greater. The affectionate assiduities of her dear 
friend, Adelaide D'Eresby , were truly gratifying to her : 
she often urged her not to incur the risk of danger to her 
own health, but in vain ; for this amiable woman more 
than once replied, ' Ask me not to be so selfish ; I love 
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yoa, Cordelia^ as my sister, and cannot endnre the thonght 
of leaving you to the care of servants. Why will you 
not allow me to be as kind to you, as I am sure, under 
similar circumstances, you would be to me 7 ' 

As soon as die had regained strength sufficient to tra- 
vel, Cordelia left London for the Tower of Tressillian ; 
and it was not without the deepest emotion, that she 
commenced her journey. With what agitation of spirit 
had she the last time entered the dwelling which she was 
then quitting; but now the worst was over, and the dear 
object of so many hopes and fears was laid in the dark- 
some grave I The fresh air has often a reviving effect 
upon the spirits ; and happily CordeUa experienced this, 
for she soon became more composed. The refreshing 
green by which she was surrounded, when she left the 
dense metropolis, was delightfully cheering to an eye 
accustomed for weeks to look only on the view which an 
invalid's room affords. The return to life of the reg^ 
table world, gives promise to the christian heart, of our 
return to life in a purer state of existence. The flowers 
live but a short time; they decay, they die, and then in 
due time they bloom again ; so man, he lives but a few 
years, and then, through decay and death, he passes to a 
renewed existence. 

With serious contemplation, Cordelia beguiled the te- 
diousness of a journey usually performed in two days, 
but which now, on accountof her weak state of healthy 
occupied twice that time. ^ How many fedr and lovely 
spots there are in this lower world,' thought Cordeha, 
as she contemplated with admiring gratitude, a beautiAi 
tract of country which lay in her route. ^ Happy 
are those,' she said to herself, ^who, by trials and 
sorrow of heart, are prevented tarrying too near this 
earth, and loving it too welL The love of this world 
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shuts out a fairer prospect and a more beautiful land^ 
scape^ than any we can here behold. It is only given 
to those who love not this worlds to look beyond it^ and 
thus anticipate that which is above/ 

On the evening of the fourth day, the Duchess reached 
the quiet and secluded village of Tressillian : with all its 
inhabitants, she was acquainted. Her Grace's approach 
had for some hours been expected by the grateful villa- 
gers, who were not immindful of their benefactress in 
her affliction, but sympathised with her, as far as their 
unpolished minds would permit. As she passed, many a 
curtsey was dropt, and many a head uncovered; but 
these marks of respect received no acknowledgment firom 
her to whom they were paid ; for as the Duchess entered 
the village, the tolling of that bell which announces the 
return of '^ dust to dust, ashes to ashes,'* struck upon 
her ear, and so powerfully affected her feelings, that she 
sank back in the carriage, overcome with grief. When 
she reached the Church, she raised her head to look at 
walls which enclosed all that was lefk of one whom she had 
exceedingly loved, and whose memory was most justly 
dear to her. The Church passed, the park of Tressillian 
Tower was soon entered, and a journey, very harassing 
to the feelings of the widow, concluded. 

Montague Angerston, when the Oxford term ended, 
joined Cordelia; he had refused several invitations for the 
vacation, and with brotherly kindness intended to remain 
with his afflicted sister, and endeavour to cheer her now 
solitary home. Montague was in his twenty-second year ; 
his personal attractions were great, as he was generally 
reckoned very handsome; his manners were refined and 
agreeable ; and we may add, that in other respects, he 
did not disappoint the promise of his earlier years. On 
account of his striking resemblance in appearance, man- 
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ners^ and disposition, to his deceased brother, he was a 
particular favourite with Miss D^Eresby, who had settled 
on him, at his sister's marriage, a considerable estate, 
which she had recently purchased. 

A great part of every vacation he had spent at Bran- 
caster Abbey, which in fact he considered as his home. 
Happily for him, his munificent Mend had, with much 
wisdom, appointed Lord Thumham trustee for the pro- 
perty which she had secured for his benefit. His ardent 
and inconsiderate disposition required to be controlled 
and guided by a superior and energetic mind. He was 
an object of interest to Thumham, who, by judicious 
kindness and amiable manners, obtained great influence 
over him. He watched with some anxiety the unfolding 
of a character, which contained so much that was good, 
and much that might possibly tend to ill, unless duly 
restrained by sound sense and religious principle. By 
the desire of the Duke of Tressillian, who was happy to 
devolve the responsibility of his brother-in-law's education 
on one who was so eminently calculated to conduct it 
judiciously, Thumham had for some years directed his 
reading, and constantly corresponded with him. He con- 
sidered Montague as a pupil of his own, whose character 
he had formed, and whose mind he had furnished; and 
the success which had attended his plan of education, 
gave him reason for thankfulness, for Mr. Angerston was 
beloved and esteemed wherever he was known. 

' He who is loved, or commands love, when he corrects, 
or is the cause of uneasiness, must be loveliness itself,* 
says Lavater. Montague Angerston's love and respect 
for Thumham almost amounted to fear ; but it was not 
a slavish fear — it was a fear inspired by the superior excel- 
lence of him whom he esteemed, and the sense he enterr 
tained of his own faults. He dreaded a disapproving 
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look from Lord Thumham^ more than a long and severe 
lecture from any other person ; and a smile of approba- 
tion from him^ gave Montague such sincere pleasure^ that 
to obtain it^ was his anxious desire. Although he dreaded 
the censure^ and had such a laudable wish to merit 
Thumham^s good opinion^ yet in corresponding and con- 
versing with him, he was free from restraint. The frank- 
ness and manly openness of his disposition delighted 
his guardian, who felt sincere pleasure in directing the 
studies, and forming the mind, of one who, when re- 
proved, was always sensible of his errors, desirous of 
correcting them, and thankful to him who had pointed 
them out. 

His high spirits and good nature rendered Montague 
a great favourite with his little nephews and niece j for 
they were always glad to hear that uncle Montague was ex? 
p^cted on a visit, and proportionably sorry when he took 
his departure. At this time, his residence at*^he Tower 
contributed very much to the cheerfulness of the house, 
and to the happiness of the children, who were much more 
with their tutor and governess than usual ; as the Duchess, 
who could not now enter into their childish sports, had 
them less frequently with herself, being unwilUng to 
damp their innocent mirth by her grief, which they were 
too young fully to understand. 

Shortly after Cordelia^s arrival at the Tower, she thus 
wrote to her attached friend Miss D^Eresby. In the first 
part of her letter she spoke of her health, and of minute 
family circumstances; the remainder we shall give the 
reader, as it shows her frame of mind under the most 
severe of all trials. 

'You tell me, my ever dear Adelaide, ''that I should exert 
myself, and not give way to useless sorrow ; ^^ but nature 
must have her rights, in mourning for those who have 

l5 
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left us b^fe beW. I think sorrow is only to be eondemne^ 
when it causes ig» to omit owe duties^ or lebel against our 
God. I humbly hope that every thought and feeling of my 
heart are in obedience to the Divine WiB; and my daily 
liuties I fulfil as usual. My path now appears dull and 
tmint^restingji nevertheless it must be travelled. It would . 
be well, I have foolishly thought^ if time eould take a 
step, and pass over some years/ vmtil my chSdren were 
out of their infancy, and were companionable f<Nr me;; 
but every hour, however tedious, is stHl precious, inas- 
much as it must be accounted for. I therefore must 
guard against sinful weariness (ht impatience. 

' I do not anticipate that toy darling children will oc- 
casion me much anxiety ; for if I faithftiUy perform my 
duty towards them/ I doubt not, they will perform their 
part towards me. '^ Train up a child in the way he should 
go : and when he is old, he will not depart from it/' is 
a maxim in which I have great truirt; it banishes all my 
fears, because I have a steadfast faith m all God's pro* 
mises. My Tressillian has rather a violent temper, but 
through early discipline it has been mueh softened ; and 
I hope to see in him, the mild, patient, heavenly dis- 
position of his latoented father ; and that his bark of life 
will go as smoothly down the current of time. 

' The being whose loss I have so much reason to explore. 
Was, owing to the spirituality of his mind,— one of the 
very happiest persons in existence : to common observers 
he might not appear so, for his spirits were not high; 
but I am ecmvinced that such was the case, for almost 
every feeling of his soul was known to me. When his 
physicians entertained but faint hopes of a prolonged 
life, he often reproached me for my gloomy fears on 
his account. He said, that if I could but realize 
how perfectly tranquil and happy he was, and how 
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calmly he looked forward either to life or to death, 
I should rejoicingly unite with him in thanking the Lord 
for His mercies, and feel entirely resigned to the issue, 
whatever that might be, whether restoration to health, or 
a season of weariness and suffering. His peace arose 
from a sure trust in his Redeemer's merits; from a belief 
that his sins, though many and grievous in his own sight, 
were blotted out. He humbly hoped, that when he closed 
his eyes on this world, he should open them on a futurity 
of joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

' I sometimes ask myself, for whom I grieve. Surely 
not ior that happy being, who has left earth for heaven 
who has exchanged care, anxiety, and suffering, for the 
happiness of the redeemed ! For to doubt of his salva- 
tion, would be to believe, not ihzifew are saved, but that 
none are saved; No, I do not, I cannot grieve for him ; 
but I grieve for myself and for our children, for the loss 
of his example to them will be irreparable. 

^ If I have not wearied you, my dear friend, with this 
long letter, I feel that I have tired myself. I wish much 
iot your return to the Abbey; I hope I shall soon hear 
that the day is fixed for your departure from town. 
* I remain, my dearest Adelaide, 

' Your ever obliged and attached friend,^ 

C. Tressillian. 

Tressillian Tower, May 20^A. 
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** Dear to memory it thy friendihip, 
Hi^py now tboa art at last ; 
Safe from this world^s care and anguish. 
For thy journeying day is past** 

Towards the end of July, Thurnham, as executor to his 
late beloved friend^ had business to transact ^t Tressillian 
Tower ; and he readily availed himself of Miss D^Eresb/s 
kind invitation, for him to make the Abbey his home for 
as long a time as might be convenient. The day after 
his arrival^ he took a drive to inquire after the health of 
the Duchess^ and if she should be so disposed, to mention 
the business to her which had occasioned his visit to that 
neighbourhood. The aged Richard in mourning, who 
opened the park gates to give him entrance, gave the first 
token of the melancholy change which had taken place at 
the Tower of Tressillian. As the old man spoke to Lord 
Thurnham, the tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks, 
at the recollection of his late kind master, whom he had 
known from childhood* 

The deeply lamented Duke of Tressillian was not formed 
by nature to be a popular character; but his gentle, his con- 
descending manners^ and his unafiected kindness, endeared 
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him to all those who approached him ; and his memory 
was long held in fond remembrance^ even by the most 
humble of his servants. 

On his way through the park^ Thumham was absorbed 
in thought. He was living over again the last time when 
in that very place, he had enjoyed the society of his 
deceased friend. When he approached the mansion, the 
hatchment over the principal entrance proclaimed that 
the lord of that vast building was numbered with the dead, 
and caused in him a feeling of the deepest melancholy ; 
so much so, that when he again found himself within 
walls so long beloved for their late owner's sake, he could 
scarcely command his feelings. As the Earl crossed the 
inner quadrangle, he was met by a servant, who informed 
him that her Grace was at home ; but that Mr* Angerston 
was gone out, and would probably return before luncheon. 
When Thurnham was conducted through the spacious 
baronial hall, which led to the grand staircase, he thought, 
as he looked around, that it had an air of solitude and 
desolation hitherto unknown. He had often seen it a 
scene of festivity ; but the last time he had seen it, sad 
memory recalled to his remembrance the faneral pro- 
cession when the mortal remains of his earliest and most 
loved friend were about to occupy their last tenement. 
Lord Thumham, after remaining a few minutes in 
the library, received a message from her Grace to say, 
that she had sent to Mr. Angerston to return if he 
could, immediately, and that she would be happy to see 
his lordship on business after luncheon. 

When left alone, Thumham had an indescribable feeling 
upon his mind, as if he every instant expected the ap* 
pearance of one so often seen in that room, but now, alas, 
to be seen no more ! To a reflecting mind, there is 
something awfully vast in the idea, that he who was our 
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daily companion^ ia no longer one like ourselves ; that he 
has left this lower world, and every thing in accordance 
with our finite conceptions. Lord Thumham, occupied 
with these reflections, took a seat in a deep bay-window 
that overlooked an old-fashioned terrace, which had been 
a favourite walk of the late Duke. At one end of this 
terrace, a flight of time-worn steps descended to a small, 
secluded lawn, in which was an aviary, containing 
a beautiful collection of the feathered tribe. 

As Thumham gazed on the terrace, a vision of the 
past came before him, and he saw the friend of his early 
years, pacing that walk as he was wont, with a calm and 
even step which resembled the tenour of his life, and 
holding sweet converse with his own good thoughts. Ab- 
sorbed in these sad reflections, little footsteps unheard 
crossed the room, and coming up to him, a gentle v(uce 
said, ^ Ord Turnim ; ' and then, as if astonished at her 
courage, she covered her bright blue eyes with her tiny 
hands. 

Thumham, thus pleasingly aroused from his reverie, 
lifted the child in his arms, and as he kissed her, inquired, 
who had sent her there ? ^ Manmia sent me to 'ou, she 
said ou were by oorself! 

^ Where is brother Tressillian ? Why does he not come 
to me f ' Thumham then inquired. 

^ Burthur Tursillian is gone out to hear the tildum 
say their lessons,' replied the child. 

' To hear what children ? Where is Tressilhan gone ? ' 
inquired Thumham of his little companion. 

^ After Tursillian had said his lesson, he went to his 
garden, to hear the tildum, who are making it quite keen. 

Thumham now comprehended what the child meant, 
and he said to her, ^ My little fairy, can you take me to 
brother Tressillian's garden ? * 
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' Yes, I know the way very well/ answered the little 
maiden, ^but I cannot go without my bonnet/ saying 
this, the Lady Adelaide Brandon disengaged herself from 
Thnmham, and ran out of the room. She soon returned 
ready for the walk ; and when asked, whether she could 
walk all the way to brother Tressillian's garden 7 she looked 
up in Lord Thurnham^s face and replied with great se* 
riousness, ' It is a very ^ong way ) if I cannot walk sudi a 
gate way, W can carry me/ 

Thumham smiled at the simplkity with which these 
last words were uttered ; and agreeing to the proposition, 
they directly set out. The child led the way along the 
terrace before menticmed. When armed at the flight of 
steps, Thumham, not admiring tiie slow process of one 
foot at a time, lifted her up in ids arms, carried her down 
the steps, and then went to replace her on her feet. But 
not so, for the little lady liked to be carried better than to 
walk ; and she then clung with her arms so closely round 
Lord Thumham^s throat, that he was obliged to submit 
to her tyranny. As they were passing the lawn, the many 
beautiful Inrds which were displaying their brilliant plu- 
mage to the sunbeams, attracted the attention of the little 
Lady Adelaide, who would not proceed until she had ex- 
plained to Thumham, which gold pheasant was burthur 
Tursillian's ; and which was mamma's, which peacock be- 
Icmged to burther Angerto'n^ and which to herself. The 
explanation was so long and unintelligible that it quite 
exhausted his patience ; he therefore hurried cm without 
exactly understanding the separate right of property in 
the various birds. 

After traversing a ddightfully shady walk, Thumham 
perceived the young Duke of Tressillian, sitting beneath 
the shadow of a spreading cedar. He was surrounded 
by ten or twelve boys of about his own age, and seemed 
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to be intently engaged hearing them say their lessons ; 
whilst his little brother Montague Angerston, was resting 
against the same tree^ and was apparently in a profound 
repose. The little lord had been sent there to receive 
improvement, from hearing the youthful scholars repeat 
their hymns ; but instead of opening his ears, he had 
closed his eyes, and was enjoying the benefit of a com- 
fortable sleep. The Duke of Tressillian was an animated, 
intelligent boy of nine years of age; in features and dispo- 
sition he much resembled his mother ; he had the same 
dark, thoughtful, yet animated eye ; and gave promise of 
the same amiabiUty and decision of character. He was 
explaining, with much earnestness and animation, the 
meaning of one of Watts^ hymns to a little scholar, who, 
to judge by his countenance, had not much inclination 
for study. Lord Thurnham paused for an instant, as he 
was anxious to listen to the young instructor, and was 
much pleased at the distinctness of idea his explanation 
evinced. When the hymn was finished, and a suitable 
reproof given to the juvenile offender for his stupidity , 
the young Duke perceived Thurnham ; his complexion 
instantly became higher than usual, and rising abruptly 
from his seat to shake hands with his friend, whom he 
always met with pleasure, he disturbed the slumbers of 
his brother, who had been resting partly against him. 
The young scholars having said their lessons, returned 
to their occupation of weeding. 

As soon as Lord Montague, or, as his brother called him. 
Monkey i opened his eyes, he very sensibly thus inquired, 
' Is my dinner ready ? ^ 

^ Is my dinner ready ? ' repeated the lively Tressillian 
in the same drowsy tone as that in which the question had 
been asked. 'You never, Monkey, ask,^ he continued, as he 
pulled his brother's light curly hair, 'Is my book ready?' 
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' ^Es/I do, Tursillian, when I am going to ^ead/ re- 
plied the beautiful, sleepy child. 

^ You mean. Monkey, when you are going to spell, not 
read/ rejoined the young Duke. 

'Adelaide is a better dell than you are, Tursillian.' 

' Is Adelaide a better dell than I am ? ' inquired Tres* 
silhan. 

' Es,' answered the young lord, as he accompanied his 
' es,' with a slap, which was given with all the force of 
his httle hand, on the arm of his hvely brother. 

For some time Thumham amused himself with the 
children, and then retraced his steps to the house. On 
his return, he was met by Montague Angerston, who con- 
ducted him to his sister's morning room. He was much 
struck with the change in the appearance of the Ihichess 
of Tressillian, but whether occasioned by her weeds, her 
late indisposition, or the effect of grief, he could not teD. 
As he looked at her, the remembrance of the very first 
time they had met, came vividly to his recollection, and 
he thought, how little the person he then beheld, re- 
sembled the Cordelia Angerston of that period ! Thum- 
ham's spirits were sad, but he tried to exert himself in 
conversation. Luncheon was soon announced, when the 
Dufihess said to him, ' Montague has been so devoted 
to me since he came here, that he has seen no one ; it 
will be quite a kindness. Lord Thurnham, if you will stay 
and dine with him.' 

Thumham felt an unwillingness to remain, but out of 
kindness to his young friend, he consented. The Duchess 
dined with the children at the luncheon-table ; and after 
she had arranged with Lord Thumham the business which 
had brought him to the Tower, she retired to her own 
morning room for the remainder of the day. Montague 
being engaged with two gentlemen who had called to see 
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hinij Thumliam sauntered out alone. His visit to Tres- 
siUian Tower had been very trying to his feelings, and he 
had hoped that it would sooner have terminated ; but now 
he was obhged to remain. As the hour of dining was 
still far off^ he went to the Chapel to pass away the time^ 
and soothe his sorrow by playing on the organ. 

A private door led from the house into the ante-chapel ; 
over it^ was this inscription cut in stone : here ' the rich 
and the poor meet together ; the Lord is the maker of 
them all.' After playing for some time on the organ^ he 
felt his melancholy give way to happier feelings ; he was 
an enthusiastic admirer of music^ but music of a devo- 
tional cast was the kind in which he now delighted. He 
was an excellent instrumental performer, but his vocal 
powers were not good, as his voice was defective. 

As Lord Thumham was looking around, admiring the 
beauty of the edifice and the piety of her who had caused 
its erection, his eye rested on a white marble tablet at the 
east end of the Chapel. Well knowing whose name was 
inscribed thereon, he immediately descended from the 
organ loft, that he might contemplate it nearer. The 
design represented a recumbent figure, whose countenance 
was strongly expressive of meekness and resignation. At 
the side of the couch, there was a female figure kneeling, 
in whose profile the likeness to Cordelia was easily recog- 
nized. Underneath was this simple inscription. 

Sacked to the Memory 
OP CHARLES BRANDON, THIRD DUKE OF TRESSILLIAN, 

ON THE FOURTH DAT OF MaRCH, Ift— 
IN THE FORTY-FIFTH YEAR OF HIS AGE, 

Whose spirit returned to God who gave rr. 

**' Blessed are they that keep his testimonies ; 

and seek him with their whole heart.** 

Psalm cxiz. 2. 
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For a loDg timej Thumham remained with his eyes 
fixed on this tribute to the memory of his earliest and 
dearest friend. The inscription^ though shorty spoke 
plainly to the hearty the character of him it commemo- 
rated. * I have ever/ he thought^ as he steadfastly gazed 
at the female figure^ ^ done you injustice. I accused you 
of marrying from ambition ; but how unmerited the ac- 
cusation ! how contemptible my suspicion ! ' Thurnham 
was now disturbed in his reverie by the noise of several 
persons entering the Chapel. Upon looking round, he 
observed the organ-gallery filled with the singers. The 
cause of the intrusion was now explained, they had come 
there to practice. When the organist was aware that 
Lord Thurnham was in the Chapel^ he instantly went 
down to him^ and apologised for the interruption which 
they had occasioned^ and said^ that as his lordship was 
there^ he would directly dismiss the singers. To this 
proposal Lord Thurnham objected^ and said^ he should 
prefer their singing some of his favourite chants and an- 
thems. Whilst listening to the music, such thoughts as 
the following occurred to his mind. 'Why should I 
cloud the sunshine of my hours by vain regret for the re- 
moval of one, who was happy in this world, but who is 
now most assuredly enjoying a state of far higher felicity ? 
Why should I mourn the loss of one, I am so soon to 
follow ? " Rejoice always,'^ is the command; we must be 
thankful for all God takes away, as well as for all he gives. 
Keligion does not teach us to be insensible to sorrow, but 
it teaches us to feel aright ; it teaches us to resign our 
self-love, and humbly to submit to all God^s dispensa- 
tions.^ Thurnham remained listening to the music, until 
be received a summons to prepare for dinner. 

It was one of those serene and delightful evenings 
which often succeed a sultry day, when Thurnham re- 
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turned to tie Abbey. Instead of driving home, he thought 
he should prefer a walk ; he therefore, (to shorten the way,) 
crossed the park, leaving the carriage road at a considera- 
ble distance, as he intended to go by a bridle-road to 
Brancaster, which he knew was much nearer. Montague 
had wished to escort him part of the way, but Thumham 
declined his company, telling him that his sister had been so 
much alone that day, that he preferred his remaining with 
her. Thurnham during the whole day, had felt far from 
well, for the melancholy of his mind had affected him with 
extreme languor. The exercise of walking reivived him, 
and he more than once paused to admire the calm and 
lovely scene around him. His path led him not far from 
a small, secluded lake, which had often been the resort 
of his late friend, for the amusement of angling. A 
sloping lawn of the brightest green brought him to the 
margin of the water, the opposite shore of which was 
skirted by a thick wood; and the trees approached so near, 
that their lofty branches were reflected in the clear depth 
beneath. At one end of this piece of water, a rustic hut 
had been constructed, as a place of shade from the noon- 
day sun ; the exterior of this fanciful building, which hai 
been designed by the Duke, was covered with bark, and 
the roof was thatched and pointed in the Chinese style. 
In this room Thumham, in days long passed away, had 
spent many a happy moment in converse with his never-to- 
be-forgotten friend ; and as he gazed at it, he felt a wish to 
survey it nearer. To keep to the side of the lake, and so 
reach it, would be a considerable circuit, and occupy 
more time than he could allow himself. A boat happened 
to be fastened very near; to cross in it, would only occupy 
a few minutes ; he therefore, without any delay, unloosed 
it from its mooring, and commenced ferrying himself 
over. The exertion of rowing was pleasing to Thurnham, 
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And when midway across the water^ he stopped to listen 
to the stillness whieh reigned around; not a sound was 
heard, not a leaf appeared to move, so perfect was the 
silence. The sky was still gorgeous with the brilliant 
rays of the setting sun; its brightness tinging with a 
warm glow the neighbouring wood. A soft breeze now 
arose that seemed so delightful to Thurnham as it gently 
farmed him, that he was forcibly struck with the gracious 
beneficence of the Creator, and with the unthankfulness 
and forgetfulness of man. He considered the vast por- 
tion of worldly blessings bestowed upon himself, '^ and it 
shamed his weary heart, to feel itself alone.'* Having 
landed at the little fishing-hut, he approached it with an 
indescribable feeling of timidity and awe, as if he felt 
afraid of disturbing the slumbers of some person within : 
he gently raised the latch, and all was dark ! 

Upon leaving the park, the Earl thought himself so 
well acquainted with the road, that inquiry at the lodge 
was needless. After walking more than a mile, he came 
to a place where three ways met; one of them he was 
certain could not lead to Brancaster, and which of the 
other roads was the right one, he did not know, as they 
both appeared to take nearly the same direction. To re- 
turn to the park-gate and make inquiry, he was by no 
means willing to do, as it would so much prolong his 
walk, and unfortunately, there was neither house nor 
person within view, where, or of whom, he could inquire 
his route. Without spending many moments in considera- 
tion, Thurnham took the road, which, from his general 
knowledge of the country, he imagined to be the right 
one. For nearly two miles he travelled this lonely lane, 
every instant expecting to come into the high road ; he 
had not passed a dwelling ; or if he had done so, the in- 
creasing darkness and the thick vapour which frequently 
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succeed to a sultry day^ had prevented his being aware 
of it. There was no moonlight ; consequently^ when he 
came to a finger-post^ which he did after long watching^ 
it was impossible to gain information from that guide to 
travellers. Where he then was, he knew not, as he had 
evidently wandered out of his way, or before that time he 
must have reached the Abbey. He repeatedly called 
aloud, in the hope that some habitation might be near; 
but the echo of his own voice was the only response. 

After leaving the finger-post at a little distance, he 
came to a wall, with an ancient and very curious stone- 
pillar over it, which he perfectly recollected having passed 
long since, in one of his rides with his lamented friend, 
who, in his fondness for antiquarian research, had particu- 
lary called his attention to this relic of the olden time. He 
now knew where he was, and that he could not be far firom 
a turnpike-gate, which however was not on the Brancaster 
road. With hasty steps Thurnham pursued his way 
thither, as his anxiety to conclude his midnight ramble 
was increased, by the thought of the alarm he was afraid 
his absence would occasion at the Abbey. His speed 
however was interrupted by imexpectedly finding his feet 
in a cold bath ; the noise of water, explained that a stream 
crossed the road at this place. As he was ancle-deep in 
the water, it was useless to trouble himseK to grope in 
the dark for a dry pathway, which possibly was not to be 
found ; he therefore continued his walk through the stream, 
which, happily, was narrow. 

Arrived at the toll-bar, Thurnham made sufficient 
noise to awak^i the drowsy inmates. 

*I£ you be the gemmon as passed this morning to 
market, why, as it benH quite twelve o'clock, I sha'n't ax 
you to pay twice. So 1*11 just open the gate where I am, 
and not mind to open the house-door,' said a harsh. 
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ahrill^ female voice. Now as Lord Thumham was not the 
gemmoriy who had gone to market that mornings he re- 
quired that the house-door might be opened^ as he wished 
to make particular enquiry as to the nearest road to his 
destination ; he also apprized the woman of the dilemma 
into which he had fallen^ and asked her if her fire was 
extinguished. 

' La ! me/ replied the same coarse voice that had previ- 
ously spoken^ ^ but I can't help you ; no, that I can't. It's 
a pity you hadn't the sense to keep to the bridge at the 
side, and not go splashing through the water, as I may 
say. But to be sure, there's a hole in the plank that you 
might have put your leg through and broken it, and then 
I reckon you'd have been worse oflf than now. But sir, 
as you ben't in a gig or on a horse, there's no occasions for 
me to open my gate ; so you may pass by the posts on 
t'other side.' 

Thumham now, with some impatience, inquired the 
nearest road to Brancaster Abbey. 

'La! me, but I don't know that neither,' replied the 
dame, ^ Bancastor Habbey be a great way ofif. But what, 
please you, sir, be you wanting at the Habbey at this 
time of night ? Honest folks, I reckon, don't go tram- 
ping over the country in this here way ; so you had bet- 
ter e'en go as you came. It's best to ax questions about 
great houses by daylight; I have my doubts, whether 
them at the Habbey would hopen their doors at this time 
of night.' 

Lord Thumham was not a little amused at the woman's 
suspicion; he however persisted in asking her questions, 
relative to the nearest route. 

* Why, sir, you must e'en cross the water you come by, 
and then follow the road till you come aside the park wall/ 

'Brancaster park wall?' inquired Thumham. 
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'No toth na dih^' ww die damr't iq>1j^ ' joa be 
tben at the Jnk^$ park wall; and tlmi joa must keep on 
and on, till joa eoaie to a tiiniiiig; lfl» and dien joa 
bare tbree more of tbem tnmiiigs afinre joa be at Ban-- 
easier rOhigt; and tbcn I redum anj body will tdl yoa 
at yoa ax^ bow to get to tbe Habbey/ 

' Am the m^ u to dark, my good woman,* replied tbe 
Eari, ' if yoa bare any ponon witbin wbo can sbow 
me tbe way witb a lantern, I will give bim fire thillingHy 
and pay yoa before be tets oat/ 

'No, tbere ben^t any body bere, to teadi people to 
tramp over tbe eoantry at tbis boar of tbe ni^t; bonest 
folks, I reckon, wbo means weD, are minding tbdr own 
consams ; so iheie*% no numno* of nse in axing more 
qoestions/ 

' Bat motber,' said a yoong roice witbin, ' I^ not lose 
such a chance to make five shillings, for Fm not afraid : 
be^s none of those London sharpers ; they woold never 
come to the like of as. Don't yoa hear by his talking, 
that he^s a regular gentleman ; so 111 go with him, and 
make my five shillings. That I will ! ' 

'Think yoa, yoa simpleton,^ retorted the mother, 
' that a regular gemmon goes aboat the eoantry in this 
here way. Take my word for it, Geff, that with all his 
fine talk, it^s all a trick ; yoall get nothing for your pains, 
mayhap, but a drubbing, or be dragged into some scheme 
of house-breaking, or gummet of that kind. Don't you 
know, they often want chaps like you, to get into winders 
for 'cm.' 

All, however, that the lady of the toll-bar could say, 
failed to daunt the courageous Geoffrey Wright, who was 
determined to trust his valuable person with the stranger; 
and hastily drawing back the wooden bolt with a great 
clatter, be presented himself before Lord Thumham. 
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Geoffrey Wright was a quick, intelligent boy in his thir- 
teenth year; his keen, black eyes betrayed far more 
than usual sagacity, and his whole expression was what 
any observer would denominate " good.'^ The carefiil 
mother, having placed a lantern in his hand, and eye-ing 
Thumham with a very suspicious look as she received 
the money from him, gave her son divers charges to be 
back as soon as possible, and on no account whatever 
to go inside the Abbey gat^s. 

Thumham, very well pleased to have a guide with a 
lantern, who professed to be acquainted with the road, 
was glad to leave the toll-bar, where he had been so long 
detained. He immediately entered into conversation 
with httle Geoflfrey, whose intelligence and information 
surprised him. 

^ Just here, sir,' observed the young guide, as they were 
passing a field, ' there was a great battle fought between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. The wars of the 
red and the white rose were very bloody ; it^s well they 
have at last settled the crown peaceably, and that we 
have not to fight for who is to be king, or who is not to 
be king.^ 

'Why, what do you know of the houses of York and 
Lancaster ? ' inquired the Earl, in a tone of surprise. 

' I know as much,' replied Geofirey, with an air of dig- 
nity, ' as the history of England can teach me. I have 
read it all over once, and am now at it a second time by 
myseK; so that's how it is.' 

Thumham now questioned Geofirey in various parts of 
the English history, and was astonished at the accuracy 
of his answers, and his clever remarks. He also disco- 
vered that for his age, and his opportunity of gaining in- 
struction, (which it may easily be supposed, was not the 
very best,) he had made considerable progress in Latin. 

VOL. II. M 
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* Where do yoa go to school ? ' inquired his lordship^ for 
he felt interested in his young guide. 

' My schoolmaster is Balph Shakleton^ and the school- 
house is pretty near a mile from the toll-bar. He says^ 
I'm the only boy in the school that's worth anything in 
the way of learnings and that he will make something of 
me before all's over. Fm to learn Greek and Mathe- 
matics^ and then I shall have hard work of it^ but I don't 
mind that^ if at the end^ I can keep a school ; for there's 
no better fun than being like my master^ who has no- 
thing to do but read. I don't mind being at my books 
all day, but I hate work.' 

' Then you intend to be a schoolmaster.' 

' Yes sir, I am now to be a master like Balph Sha- 
kleton : ' but, he added in a very significant manner, as he 
looked up in the Earl's face, ^ at one time my master 
expected I should be much grander ; but that we can't 
manage now ; ' and then with a sigh he continued, ' It's 
no bad thing to be a schoolmaster.' 

' In what situation did your master expect to see you 
placed,' inquired Thumham, who was both amused and 
interested with the boy's manner. 

^ Why, sir, when I get a sight of Greek and Mathe- 
matics, — which I shall have before very long, as I'm at 
my books all day, — ^my master said, he would take me to 
the Duke, who was a very learned man, for all he was 
so rich, and let him hear what I could do. And my 
master said, if I did my best for four years to come, he 
was sure the Duke would help me to go to college ; and 
that would have been a grand thing. But that's all over 
now, for the good Duke is dead ; and Balph Shakleton 
says, there's no going to Oxford, without a great man at 
one's back. So I must e'en give it up.' 
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'What did Ralph Shakleton know of the Duke of 
Tressillian?' 

' Oh^ sir^ he knew a great deal about him^ for he was 
his landlord^ and he went two or three times to the great 
Tower yonder, where the Duke lived. And when he 
went, the Duke gave him plenty of good books for all 
the scholars, and told our master, '' Whatever you teach 
the boys, be sure you teach them to fear God, and to 
pray daily for His blessing/' Those were the very words 
the Duke said, for my master told us all so, when he came 
back. And he said, there was such a sight of books at 
the old Tower, as would do any heart good to look at 
them, there were so many.' 

* Does Ealph Shakleton lend you books to read ? ' 

' He lends some, sir, but not so many. Next Saturday 
I shall finish buying the history of England, in two vo- 
lumes. I pay a penny a week, and all the halfpence I 
get, until it is paid for. With the five shillings I have 
earned to-night, I shall buy the Roman history. I would 
not have lost the making of the money, if it had been 
the hardest frost in winter.' 

Thuruham did not require his interesting guide to enter 
the park, much less the Abbey, but desired him to 
come there on the following Saturday, when he would 
give him some books. As Greoffrey was expressing his 
heartfelt thanks, he began to suspect who the person 
was, whom he had accompanied; and, although half 
ashamed of his freedom, yet being anxious to ascertain 
the truth, he said with a Uttle hesitation, * Perhaps, sir, 
you are the great lord that came yesterday to the Abbey, 
when I was over there, seeing my aunt, who is in ser- 
vice.' 

If the midnight ramble was of Uttle benefit to Lord 
Thurnham, who had an illness of some days in conse* 

If 2 
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quence, it was attended with essential benefit to Geoffirey 
Wright ; for Miss D*Eresby^ on being infonned of his 
thirst for knowledge, sent him to an excellent school, at 
I which he obtained a scholarship to Oxford ; and instead of 
being master of a village-school, he eventually became, 
through his learning and excellent conduct, the master 
of a College. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Delusive world, fiurewell! 

By grief and sin distrest, 
On one delightful thought I dwell— 

Tliat thou art not my rest. 

Once thou wert all I sought, 

To fill this anxious breast ; 
And it was then a mournful thought 

That thou wert not my rest. 

But now thou canst not fill, 

False world, this peaceful breast ; 
No more I fear each threat'ning ill. 

Since heaven is my rest. 

For a long time the Duchess of Tressillian saw very few 
visitors, with the exception of Miss D^Eresby, Mrs. Man- 
ley, and Emily. In the autumn, Mrs. Mary Egerton came 
to the Tower, intending, at the request of her beloved 
friend, to pass the winter there. She observed with deep 
regret the change which had taken place in her dear Cor- 
delia^s health and spirits. At first, she had solely at- 
tributed the sad alteration to the eflFect of grief, which 
would receive its cure from time. But as winter ap- 
proached, the hollow cough and gradually decaying 
strength of the Duchess, she feared gave evidence that 
consumption was marking her for its prey. After some 
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entreaty^ she prevailed upon Cordelia to allow a physician, 
who was considered eminent^ and who lived at a distance, 
to be called in. On his arrival, he gave it as his opinion, 
that her Grace should very shortly remove to a warmer 
climate for the winter and spring. The decided tone in 
which Dr. Walmer gave his opinion, very much alarmed 
Mrs. Egerton ; for she well knew, that the removal to a 
southern clime was often the last expedient in a hopeless 
case ; and that physicians frequently advised it in cases 
where expence was of no consequence, in order that they 
might still give hope to the patient and friends, when they 
had ceased to entertain any themselves. When Dr. Walmer 
had taken his departure, Mrs. Egerton retired to her own 
room, there in solitude to weep over the precarious health 
of one, who had been to her more than a daughter ; one, 
who had in Christian faithfulness and love prayed earnestly 
for her, and often entreated her to seriously consider the 
things which belonged to her everlasting peace. She felt 
that the prayers of her beloved friend had been heard ; 
that she was herself, in her pursuits and affections, a very 
different person from what she had been, before she 
listened to her heavenly converse, and observed the daily 
influence which the truths Cordelia endeavoured to teach 
her, had on her own life and conversation. 

Mrs. Egerton, with a heavy heart, and eyes that had 
scarcely done weeping, obeyed the summons which she 
soon received to attend her Grace in a walk. ' My dearest 
Cordelia,' said this anxious friend, ' I do wish you would 
not go out to-day to walk, for it is much too cold for you. 
More she would have added, but when she looked at the 
Duchess, her feelings completely overpowered her, and to 
escape observation she stopped for a moment, as if to 
admire a plant in the window. Then a voice, never heard 
without attention, called to her to follow. Her mind was 
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80 fall of dismal forebodings^ that she was almost un- 
able to converse ; she was tracing the many symptoms 
in CordeUa^ which she fancied were indicative of that 
insidious complaint^ the progress of which she had three 
years before watched in a beloved young friend. The 
Duchess talked more than usual^ as she was endeavouring 
to raise her friend^s spirits ; but this proof of kindness had 
not the desired result^ for it only affected her the more. 

After a short walk^ the invalid expressed herself fatigued^ 
and said^ she would return to the house. As she fixed 
her eyes upon her affectionate friend^ so much concerned 
on her account^ she said with her accustomed sweetness 
of manner^ ' A short walk now tires me very much^ but 
I hope I shall soon be so strong, that I shall out-walk you.' 

Whilst CordeUa was speaking, tears in quick succession 
rolled down Mrs. Egerton's face; she was now aware of 
her fears, and she did all in her power to remove them, 
by appearing to think herself tolerably well. No mention 
was made that evening of the physician's visit ; but the 
next day Mrs. Egerton had sufficiently recovered her com- 
posure to allude to his advice, and to inquire, when she 
purposed setting out for the south of France ? She was 
grieved to find that Dr. Walmer's advice was not likely 
to be acted upon, for the Duchess replied in a cheerful 
manner, that the removal of her cough did not require 
such a severe remedy ; that Dr. Franks thought judicious 
treatment at home, was all that was at present necessary, 
and consequently she had no intention of going abroad. 

At this time unfortunately Miss D'Eresby was absent 
on a visit, or Mrs. Egerton would that very day have gone 
to her, to beg that she would use her endeavours with 
Cordelia, to induce her to try a warmer climate, for the 
recovery of her health. In a few days Miss D'Eresby 
returned to the Abbey, and then Mrs. Mary Egerton 
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made her acquainted with all her fears^ and asked her to 
come the next morning to Tressillian Tower^ to persuade 
their beloved friend to follow the advice which she had 
received. 

When Adelaide D^Eresby made her promised visit, she 
found Cordelia busily engaged at her easel ; she exerted 
herself to assume a cheerfulness she was far from feeling, 
for as she looked at the expressive, but altered counte- 
nance before her, it required all her self-command to speak 
to her on the subject which filled her thoughts. ' You 
have, I fear, been too long painting,* said Miss D*Eresby, 
' for you do not look so well to-day, as before I left 
home. I shall scold Mrs. Egerton, if she allows you, 
Cordelia, to take a brush in your hand until you are much, 
stronger.' 

' I think, my dear Adelaide, that it is not in your power, 
nor in Mrs. Egerton's, to prevent me from finishing this 
picture, which will soon have the last touch,* replied her 
Grace, as she surveyed with a look of melancholy the 
painting of which she was making a copy. It was the 
painting of Isaac Walton, before mentioned, and which 
had been much valued by the late Duke of Tressillian. 
'I often think,' Cordelia continued) 'that there was a 
strong resemblance between him who so much admired this 
picture, and the original ; the same sweetness and serenity 
of temper, the same christian patience, meekness, and 
thankfulness. He frequently wished me to copy this 
picture ; but I neglected that wish, as I fear I did many 
others, and my heart now reproaches me. I shall soon 
see it placed where be said it should hang ; I always sit 
down to it with pleasure, but rise from it much fatigued.' 
As Cordelia was speaking, she arose to go into another 
room. 'I have not told you, Adelaide, that I intend to 
leave England for the winter ; Dr. Walmer was here again 
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yesterday^ and he insists upon my either passing the 
next eight months in Devonshire, or in the south of France, 
until the spring winds drive me into Italy. If I con-' 
suited my own desire, Devonshire would be my choice;- 
but I think a sojourn on the continent may be of use to 
Tressillian, for I wish him to be a good linguist, and to 
acquire French and Italian accurately when he is young, 
that they may not occupy his time when it becomes more 
valuable; therefore, on his account, I will leave England/ 

Adelaide was delighted to find, that her entreaty was 
not required, to induce her friend to try the means pre- 
scribed for her recovery. 'Do you remember, Cordelia, 
the pleasant tour we made in Devonshire ? I should so- 
much like to visit those scenes again with you, that I wish 
you would not mind Tressillian, but go to Dawlish, and 
then I would pass part of the winter with you/ 

'How can you, Adelaide! ' exclaimed her Grace with 
something of her accustomed playfulness of manner, 
' tell me not to mind my darling Tressillian. At any 
time I would sacrifice my own gratification for his benefit; 
therefore you must not expect, much as I love you, that 
I will go into Devonshire. You must give me as much 
of your time as you can spare. I much regret that you 
have visitors with you, which circumstance prevents your 
staying with me the few days I shall remain here, in 
obedience to the peremptory Doctor/ 

The day after this conversation, Emily Manley, who was 
then a visitor at the Tower, was sitting with the Duchess 
when she was engaged with her painting. But little 
conversation passed between them, for Cordelia's picture 
occupied all her attention, and Emily was thinking with 
regret of the speedy departure of her friend, whom she 
loved and valued on account of her aflectionate kindness^ 
to herself, and also for her many noble qualities, and es- 
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pecially for her deep and fervent piety. Miss Manley 
was mucli surprised by the Duchess saying to her^ 
' Emily^ what would you think of going abroad with me ? 
if you would like it^ I would gladly take you/ 

At this unexpected proposal^ Emily's eyes sparkled with 
delight ; and she replied in a tone of great animation, 
' Should I not like to go any where, and every where, with 
your Grace ? To go abroad with you, would give me more 
gratification than any thing else. I should be delighted to 
accompany you.' 

' I intend to be a year and a half absent, for I wish my 
children to make progress in speaking French and Italian, 
and less time would be of little service to them.* 

* So long away ? ' said Emily, in a tone of evident dis- 
appointment : ' I fear then I cannot, I ought not to ac- 
cept your kindness. I am sure Mamma would suffer a 
thousand anxieties on my account ; when so far away from 
her, she would frequently distress herself with fears for 
my health, and I cannot increase the uneasiness of one 
who has suffered so much for me ; my pleasure would be 
her pain, therefore it must be relinquished. Even now, 
she watches me like a child ; she can scarcely persuade 
herself that I do not want continual nursing. When far 
removed from her, I am sure her slumbers would be dis- 
turbed by her too anxious fears.' 

The manner in which this refusal was given, fuUy testi- 
fied how much this amiable girl was sacrificing to a sense 
of duty. 'You good daughter ! ' said the Duchess, as she 
kissed the fair forehead of Emily Manley : ' may my Ade- 
laide be as dutiful to me, as you are to your mother 1 
Then I must not mention my plan to Mrs. Manley ? ' 

' No, I think not,' slowly replied Emily, who was much 
affected by the affectionate manner of the Duchess : she 
then continuedi ' If your Grace were to mention it to 
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papa and mamma^ they might be induced to consent^ well 
knowing how much pleasure the journey would give me ; 
therefore, on that account, I would rather they were not 
asked/ 

Nothing more was said on this subject ; and if Emily lost 
a gratification, (and she most assuredly did lose one,) in 
not visiting foreign scenes in company with a friend whom 
she so much valued, yet she had some indemnification in 
the self-satisfaction she experienced ; and when she 
thought of the enjoyment she had relinquished, she also 
thought of the pleasure she was giving her parents, by 
remaining at home. 

A cold, shrill November blast, swept along the park of 
TressilUan, as the Duchess was crossing it on her way 
to the Abbey at Brancaster, the day previous to her de- 
parture for the continent. Vast heaps of withered leaves 
were scattered in all directions by the wintry storm ; but 
dreary as the aspect was around, yet it was not 90 desolate 
as the heart of the Duchess of Treasillian. That very 
day was the anniversary of her late husband's birthday : 
on that morning, no merry bells as formerly, in honour 
of the event, sounded cheerfully in her ear ; but now for 
the first time, that day passed by unmarked and unhon- 
oured. It had ever been Cordelia's custom on each return 
of the Duke's birthday, to present him with some token 
of her affection. The gift of the last year had that morn- 
ing been bedewed with her tears ; while looking at it, many 
circumstances connected with that very day, crowded upon 
her imagination, and deeply affected her heart. She 
thought of the motto inscribed on the pen-stock which 
had been her husband's birth-day present to herself some 
years before; and how indicative it was of a soul that 
lived in preparation for death. But the more dreary and 
desolate this world appeared to her, the more did she 
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cling ' to that hope which fails not, that promise that's 
sure/ As ' a sinner in a life of care/ she prayed, not 
that she might be freed from sorrow and anxiety, but that 
her afflictions might answer the end for which they were 
sent. 

The mind of the Duchess was far from composed, when 
she arrived at the Abbey. Miss D^Eresby was that day 
confined to the house by trifling indisposition, and she 
had expected her friend all the morning, as she well knew 
she would not take her departure without seeing her : yet 
the day was drawing to a close, and still she came net. 
Adelaide had all Mrs. Egerton^s fears, and she felt as if 
that might be their last meeting ; when the Duchess of 
Tressillian entered, looking pale, weak, and agitated, she 
received her with the nervous trembling of a person, who 
thinks she sees for the last time her most valued friend. 
Her maimer was instantly observed by Cordelia, who then 
endeavoured for her friend^s sake, to overcome as much 
as possible, all feelings of melancholy and depression. 

When Cordelia arose to take leave, she did so without 
any apparent emotion; but not so poor Adelaide, who 
was quite unable to command her feelings. As the 
Duchess embraced her she said, ^Why, you look, my 
dear Adelaide, as if we were never to meet again ! ' 

In this playful manner Cordelia endeavoured to over- 
come a grief, felt, she knew, for herself alone. And the 
smile with which she said, ' farewell,' was treasured up in 
Adelaide's remembrance, as the smile of one whom she 
expected to see no more in this world. 
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*' To Thee more closely may we cling. 
In every new distress ; 
Thy Word the sweetest peace can bring, 
Thy Spirit truly bless*" 

After an absence from England of a year and a half^ 
the Ducbess of Tressillian returned borne in restored 
bealtb. In order to avoid passing tbrougb London^ she 
took a circuitous route to the Tower of Tressillian ; for 
she had not been in town since the Duke^s deaths and 
the afflicting scene was still too fresh in her remembrance, 
to allow her to enter the metropolis without pain. 

One evening, very shortly after her arrival at home, 
Cordelia, on her return with her children from a ramble 
in the pleasure-grounds, was expressing her disappoint- 
ment, that the post had not brought a letter from Miss 
D'Eresby ; and was on the point of sitting down to write 
to her, to inquire the cause of her silence. Her eldest 
son was looking over the newspaper brought by that 
post; and after reading for some time, he exclaimed 
with tears in his eyes, ' Mamma, Miss D'Eresby is dead ! ^ 

Cordelia in extreme agitation took the newspaper from 
Tressillian, when her eye instantly rested on the following 
paragraph : ' Died last night, after a short illness, at her 
house in Arlington-street, Adelaide, only surviving child, 
and sole heiress^ of the late Henry D'Eresby, esquire, of 
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Brancaster Abbey, in the county of . It is yet un- 
known on whom her immense estates will devolve ; but 
we hear there are many expectants^ and that her great 
wealth was entirely at her own disposal/ 

Many were the tears which Cordelia shed at this new 
cause for grief. She now exceedingly regretted that she 
had not taken London in her way home^ for then she 
should have seen her highly valued and beloved friend^ 
and might have had the melancholy satisfaction of attend- 
ing her in her last illness. The next mornings when the 
Duchess went to her writing-desk^ she met with the last 
letter^ which she had received from her departed friend, 
dated from Bath, where she had spent the Spring, for the 
benefit of the waters. She mentioned that she was tolerably 
well^ and intended to go at the end of the week to London^ 
for about a fortnight ; and then to proceed to the Abbey 
for the summer, where she looked forward with much 
pleasure to seeing Cordelia^ and the dear children. Cor- 
delia read and re-read this last letter from her amiable and 
interesting friend. ' How vain/ she thought^ ' are all 
our plans and wishes ! The death of any friend or rela- 
tion, I should consider as a warning from heaven to my- 
self, that I may with more diligence prepare for that 
summons^ which mttst arrive at some period, and may 
arrive so soon. The removal of a friend, leaves me more 
alone; and therefore I have less connection with this 
world, and consequently its vanities and trifles should 
interest me far less than I fear they do.' Cordelia now 
accidentally met with a letter from her departed friend, 
written nearly two years previous to her decease, the pe- 
rusal of which gave her cause for deep regret, since it 
evidenced a mind still too well satisfied with its own 
righteousness, to receive in their full extent the self-deny- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel. Miss D'Eresby appeared to 
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write under feelings of displeasure against Lord Thum- 
ham, for the plainness with which he had endeavoured to 
set before her the truths of religion, and the fearful res- 
ponsibility which riches entail on their possessor; and 
intimated, that she would not invite him to her annual 
party at the Abbey/ 

Cordelia with much grief closed the letter, which had 
left her mind in a distressing state of uncertainty regard- 
ing the spiritual state of her much-loved friend. ' Many 
prayers have been offered for her ; Emily has been much 
with her during my absence, and a blessed change may 
have taken place in her mind, without her letters entering 
into the all-important subject. Her Will must give evi- 
dence for, or against hope, if made lately.' Thus mused 
Cordelia, whose mind was intently occupied with these 
thoughts, until that evening's post brought a letter from a 
lady, who had been Miss D'Eresby's visitor for three 
weeks, and had been with her in her last moments. The 
letter contained many particulars interesting to the Duch- 
ess ; but failed to cheer her heart, for it was evidently 
written in the cold, formal, religious language of a worldly 
person. *She doubted not, of their departed friend's 
everlasting happiness, because her life had been so ex- 
cellent, and her benevolence so unbounded.' ^ Wretched 
hope I ' exclaimed Cordelia, as she wept bitterly, ' no 
human merit can win heaven for us. I trust my dear 
kind Adelaide's refuge was the Rock of Ages. I have 
some hope, that latterly she was in an improving state, 
because she has appointed Lord Thumham one of her 
executors ; therefore she had forgiveu him, though they 
had not met for some time.' 

At the end of that week, the Duchess went to the Abbey, 
and walked through the pleasure-grounds, as she wished 
to indulge her melancholy recollections, where her friend- 
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ship for the interesting Adelaide had commenced. She 
was accompanied by Tressillian, who was naturally thought- 
fill for his age ; but it was her constant^ prayerful endea- 
vour, to awaken his mind to religious contemplation. 
After walking through the beautiful grounds, they came 
to the secluded flower-garden, and seated themselves on 
a rustic bench. The tears of the Duchess fell fast, as 
she looked round on this beauteous spot, so beloved 
by Adelaide, and brilliant with all the bloom of June. 

^ My dear mamma,^ said her son, as he aflfectionately 
put his arm around her neck and kissed her, * Why do 
you cry ? Miss D*Eresby is happier now than she was 
in this world ; for I am sure she was very good. And 
mamma, you told me, tears are vain/ 

'Tears are vain, my dearest child, for they cannot recall 
those for whom we weep ; neither are they a proof of the 
greatest sorrow, for in my heaviest affliction, I shed few 
tears ; but they often relieve an oppressed heart, and are 
therefore allowable. I humbly hope our dear fi*iend is 
taken from a world of sin and sorrow, to a world of 
righteouness ; but remember, Tressillian, no soul can ever 
enter heaven through its own merit ; no goodness of Miss 
D'Eresby, can merit salvation. Christ alone is the way, 
the truth, and the life.' 

' Yes, mamma, I know all that ; I did not mean that 
Miss D'Eresby was saved by her goodness. I am very sorry 
she is dead, I loved her very much, she was always so 
kind to us.' 

' You ought, my dear Tressillian, to have loved Miss 
D'Eresby. And you should long cherish her memory, for 
she was most kind to me, and also to your uncle Mon- 
tague, when we wanted a friend ; she gave us a home when 
we had none. But, my child, gratitude to a fellow-crea- 
ture, should never make us forget the gratitude which we 
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owe to tlie Giver of all good. It is to Him, our first 
thanks are due ; our fellow-creatures are only instruments 
in His hands for our benefit ; therefore we should never 
think that the prosperity we may be blessed with, comes 
from man : it comes through man, but never from man. 
The Almighty is the fountain, man only the channel, by 
which the blessing is received/ 

' Miss D^Eresby died very unexpectedly : I was very 
much surprised, mamma, to hear of her death/ 

^ Her death was unexpected by her friends ; but, my love, 
we should never allow ourselves to think death unexpected. 
Suppose you went to a particular place, and that before 
you went there, I told you, that I would certainly come 
for you, to bring you back. Now suppose, that I had not 
told you whether I would come the next day, or the next 
week, or the next month, but merely assured you, that 
sooner or later I positively would come, and that you felt 
convinced that I would perform my promise. Could you 
then say, that my coming was unexpected ! ' 

^ No, I could not, mamma,^ was the young Duke's reply, 
'because if you told me you would come, and I believed 
what you said ; I could not say I did not expect you,' 

' It is even so, my child, with this life ; for we are all 
sent into this world with the inward conviction, that we 
shall not abide here for ever ; but that ere long, we shall be 
taken out of this world. Whether in ten, twenty, or, sixty 
years, we are not told ; but although the exact time is un- 
known, we are convinced that one day it will arrive: there- 
fore we have no plea for regarding death as unexpected. 
Your dearest father's death might, by some, Tressillian, be 
considered an unexpected event ; but happily for himself, 
he lived as if waiting for it from day to day. His life was 
spent in such a tranquil, devout manner, that through 
faith in his Saviour's atonement, he was ready on the 
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first summons from on high^ to leave this earth. '' He 
lived on earth ; '' but I may truly say, "his thoughts and 
conversation were in heaven." If he had been spared to 
us, I trust, my Tressilliau, that the beauty and happiness 
of holiness, as exemplified in his daily life, would so much 
have charmed you, that it would have been your heartfelt 
desire to resemble him. But Infinite Wisdom has seen 
fit to withdraw the blessing of his example from you, 
before you could be sensible of its value. You must 
deeply consider, my child, that to you is allotted the same 
path in life ; you will have the same difficulties to encoun-o 
ter, the same temptations to resist, the same duties to 
perform, that he had ; and if you earnestly seek the same 
heavenly assistance, which he daily sought, it will be 
granted unto you. My dearest Tressillian,' said his 
affectionate mother, as she kissed the tears away which 
chased each other down his cheeks at the recollection of 
his departed parent, 'Your inestimable father deserves a 
better remembrance than mere tears. Think of him fre- 
quently, and so remember him, my son, that your actions 
may be such, that if he were still with us, you would 
feel assured of his approbation. This is the remembrance, 
which will show the true love you have for his me- 
mory : anything else is vain and useless/ 

The tears of a child soon pass away, and his sorrow ia 
but as a morning cloud : not so the tears of riper years ; 
they flow but seldom, but when they flow, the cause 
which produced them is long held in remembrance. 

The week following Miss D^Eresby's funeral, as Cor- 
delia was driving Tressillian and his sister in her pony- 
phaeton along the high-road, she saw at a distance a 
travelling chariot-and-four, with the servants in mourning, 
which she soon recognized as Lord Thumham's. As the 
carriage passed, she perceived that she was unobserved^ 
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for his lordship had his head down^ as if he were reading. 
In a few minutes the little Adelaide exclaimed^ ' Mamma^ 
look behind ; Lord Thumham is coming after ns/ 

A servant now approached and sud, that his lord was 
coming to speak to her Grace. When Cordelia looked 
round, she saw Thumham hastening towards her. As he 
extended his hand he said, ^How could you possibly 
think of passing me ? you surely must have recognized 
me ! ' Then turning to the young Duke, he added, ' Tres- 
sillian, why did you let your mamma pass me ? ' 

' Tressillian was driving on,* replied the Lady Adelaide> 
who took upon herself to answer for her brother. ' I saw 
you first, and then I told mamma, but she went driving on.' 

'Mamma went driving on, said Thumham to the 
child, assuming a cheerfulness he did not feel; yott 
said Tressillian was driving on : now who was it that 
was driving ? ' 

Thumham now turned to the Duchess, and spoke most 
feelingly of the amiable and interesting friend, whose 
loss they both deplored. He said, he was on his way to 
Brancaster Abbey, to arrange affairs there ; as, most un- 
expectedly to himself, he had been left an executor, and 
also a legatee. He then asked her Grace, if she would allow 
Tressillian to come to the Abbey the next morning. ' Let 
him come early,' he continued, ' and breakfast with me 
at nine o'cbck ; for afterwards I shall be much ei^ged 
with business.' 

Cordelia perceived from Thurnham's voice and manner, 
that his thoughts were like her own, fixed upon her who 
vras no more ; and as they parted, she said not a word^ 
so much was she affected. 

On the following morning, the Duke of Tressilhan 
gladly went to the Abbey; he was like all those who were 
acquainted with Thumhibn, fond of his society. Although 
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only a boy of eleven years of age, yet he delighted to 
talk to his guardian, who was one of the few clever men, 
who have conversation for all ages, and who can even 
stoop to entertain a child. 

When Tressillian returned from the Abbey, he brought 
his mother a scaled packet, containing a copy of her 
friend^s Will, and also a miniature of the late Montague 
Angerston, which had been found in Miss D'Eresby's 
desk. Cordeha contemplated with feelings of affection, 
this memento of her brother ; his features she had long 
since forgotten, but his kindness to her when a child, 
still Uved in her remembrance. Of the existence of thi^ 
picture she liad never heard, — as in her presence, her 
brother^s name had not passed Miss D^Eresby^s lips ; and 
but for the information which she had received from Ladv 
Frederica Brandon, she might still have been in ignorance 
of the cause of her affectionate partiality for herself and 
Montague. Miss D^Eresby left by her Will, to her dearest 
friend Cordelia, Duchess of Tressillian, the greater part 
of her jewels, which were of considerable value. Although 
she was generally singularly plain in her attire, and 
scarcely ever wore ornaments, yet she had a strange 
passion for collecting ^inkets of every kind ; and as self- 
indulgence had been her besetting sin, she had not spared 
expence in gratifying her whim. She also bequeathed to 
the Duchess, several of her own paintings, and a valuable 
case of stuffed birds. 

Cordelia, with heartfelt gratitude, read the following 
clauses in her lamented friend's Will, because she thought 
they plainly evidenced, that during the latter months of 
her life, she had been much more under the influence of 
Divine Grace, than at any former period. 

' I leave and bequeath, to my much esteemed and truly 
faithful friend Thomas Hereford, commonly called the 
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Earl of Thumham, an annuity of fifteen thousand pounds 
a year, together with the park and Abbey of Brancaster, 
for his life, with the use of all my furniture, plate, and 
appendages belonging to the said mansion, upon condition 
that he maintains the Abbey, park, and pleasure-grounds, 
in their present order, and that he employs as many work- 
people, summer and winter, as I have done. I leave 
the above annuity to him, in consideration of the trouble 
which I entail upon him, as my executor, and trustee of 
the portion of my property, amounting to twenty thousand 
a year, which I leave to charitable uses ; to be employed 
at his discretion, as he may think best calculated to advance 
the temporal and spiritual interests of my destitute fellow- 
creatures, both in this and other lands; until Richard 
Mannington comes of age, when two thousand a year is 
to be taken from it for his maintenance until he is five- 
and-twenty. If at that age Richard Mannington proves 
himself worthy to be entrusted with wealth, using it in 
the fear of God, three thousand a year is to be added to his 
income; and at thirty years of age, if still worthy of an in- 
crease of fortune, and not disposed to spend it in vain-glory, 
he is to come into possession of the remaining portion of 
the twenty thousand a year, hitherto devoted to charity 
by my trustee. 

^Upon the demise of my executor and trustee, his 
annuity, with the park and Abbey of Brancaster, and 
all they may contain of my property, are to devolve 
upon Richard Mannington (on his taking the name of 
D'Eresby,) noyr an infant of two years old, the son of 
my nearest relation, whose happiness I believe would be 
injured by the possession of a larger fortune than he will 
possess with the addition of his legacy. I desire that 
Lord Thumham may have the direction of the education 
of the said Richard Mannington, and pay all expences, 
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oat of a fond to be hereafter specified^ and see that he is 
brought up in a religious manner^ and also in a suitable 
style for the heir of my fortune. Should his father 
refuse these conditions^ his son is disinherited. 

' The remainder of my pn^rty is to accumulate^ until 
it amounts to £100,000, when £60,000 is to be vested in 
landed property, for the sole benefit of my dear young 
friend, Montague Angerstcm, Esquire, who is then to 
take the name of D'Eresby, before that of Angerston. 
The remaining £40,000 I leave to my much loved god- 
daughter, the Lady Adelaide D^Eresby Brandon, on 
condition that when it is paid to her, she legally settles 
on her youngest brother, her own fortune, should he then 
be living. 

' In the former part of this Will, I left the above men- 
tioned Thomas Hereford only a small bequest, as a token 
of remembrance. But during the last three months, 
when I have felt many tokens of the uncertainty of life, I 
have deeply pondered on my remissness in the use of the 
wealth with which Infinite Wisdom has entrusted me ; and 
I humbly hope, that should my life be spared, grace may 
be granted unto me, to appropriate it in the manner he so 
faithfuUy pointed out to me, and for which, I was offended 
with him. I am now in a better frame of spirit, and desire 
to make amends to him, by the before-mentioned annuity, 
for my past unkindness ; and also amends to those, who 
long since ought to have benefited by my wealth, — the 
heathen abroad, and the heathen at home; by leaving to his 
conscientious distribution, the sum above specified. I de- 
sire, that this clause in my Will may be made public ; 
trusting, that it may prove an encouragement to religious 
people, to speak plainly and faithfully to their rich friends, 
who may require exhortation ; without regarding their own 
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worldly interests j in faith^ believing that they are safe in 
God^s hands/ 

The part of her Will here transcribed, was written in 
the testator^s own hand, when at Bath. The other parts of 
the Win, relating to persons with whom the reader is 
unacquainted, we shall not transcribe, with the exception 
of the following clause, which added strength to the hope 
Cordelia delighted to cherish, that her departed friend 
had passed from death to life, before she was called hence ; 
as she unreservedly stated at the close of this her last 
act and deed, that her sole hope of salvation rested on 
the merits of her Saviour. 

^ I bequeath unto my dear young friend, Emily Manley, 
the sum of five thousand pounds, as a token of gratitude 
for the spiritual benefit which I have derived from her 
society and example.^ 

^ Many are the proofs which this Will gives, that my 
dearest, kind, gentle Adelaide, was a new creature when 
she framed it; because it breathes a spirit of self-abase- 
ment, of deep repentance, of lane faith, which the un- 
renewed heart never can experience. I trust many a rich 
person, whose riches are unsanctified in their use, may 
profit by the perusal of this penitent's last testament,' 
thought Cordelia, as with many tears, she consigned the 
afiecting document to her drawer. 

A short time elapsed, ctc the Duchess of Tressillian re- 
ceived from the Abbey the jewels and paintings, which had 
been bequeathed to her ; and also along with them, a mag- 
nificent mourning-ring, containing the hair of her never-to- 
be-forgotten friend. * I shall ever value this hair of thine, 
thou generous, most amiable, most kind friend ! This 
sad memorial shall ever be in my sight. I wear for thee, 
what thou mightest have worn for me.' So mused Cor- 
delia, as she drew the ring on her finger. 
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** He lias made my bappiuess to depend, not on the uncertain connexions of 
this life, but upon His own most blessed Self— a portion that never fiuleth." 

Marttn*8 Life. 

Lord Thurnham very shortly came to reside at Brancaster- 
Abbey, for he felt it to be his duty, immediately to 
refonn much that was amiss in the management of the 
estates; he being acting-trustee for the whole property. 
The large sum left, to be annually dispensed by him in 
works of christian charity, involved him, he deeply felt, 
in serious responsibility ; and he was most conscientiously 
determined, not to spare himself any trouble in its 
distribution. 

One day, as Cordelia was working in her flower-garden, 
she. saw Lord Thurnham approach. As a long time had 
elapsed since she had seen anything of him, she received 
him with evident pleasure. The Earl made his visit of a 
most friendly length, and in the course of conversation 
he mentioned, that it was his intention to reside con- 
stantly at the Abbey, and that his father and mother had 
promised to visit him in the autumn. There was nothing 
in his words, but there was something in his manner, 
that spoke directly to the heart of the Duchess of Tres- 
sillian, and made her for the first time during many 
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years^ embarrassed in his presence. As she lowered her 
eyes^ a slight blush tinged her cheeky not unobserved by 
Thumham ; it however soon passed away^ and her manner 
towards him^ during the remainder of his visits was rather 
distant. Lord Thumham quickly perceived this alteration 
in her Grace's behaviour^ but on that account he did not 
the sooner depart^ but continued to converse^ without 
anything marked in his manner. When he was taking 
leave, a very formal farewell escaped from Cordelia^s lips, 
and no reference was made to a future meeting. 

As Thumham was crossing the quadrangle, the eyes 
of the Duchess followed him, and when he was no longer 
to be seen, her thoughts involuntarily rested upon him ; 
and the first time they had met, and the whole progress 
of their acquaintance, passed in review before her. She 
felt as if the charm of his society was for ever gone, 
that a chord had been touched, which had lain powerless 
for many years, and as she thought it did not vibrate to 
the touch, the less she saw of him the better. So far 
did this wish to avoid Thumham prevail, that for some 
days, she was reluctant to leave her own park, lest she 
should meet him. His near neighbourhood, and the 
consequent probability of frequently seeing him, made 
her resolve to leave the Tower, and take up her abode for 
some months at Englethorp Manor. 

A few days after this resolution was formed, Cordelia 
was paying a morning visit at a gentleman^s house in the 
neighbourhood. She had only been there a short time, 
when with surprise and displeasure, she observed Lord 
Thumham riding up the avenue. Her first impulse was 
immediately to go away, and thus avoid him ; a moment^s 
consideration however, told her, that there was neither 
sense nor dignity in thus childishly flying from him; 
and moreover, that it would have a very strange appear^ 
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WDce, if she abruptly took ksre, upon tlie entnoiee of 
her kte hmlNDid's partieiikir tneod, and wbo was also 
the guardian of her diildrau 

These thon^its had scarody passed throng her mind, 
ere Lord Thnmham was annooneed. After he had ad- 
dressed^ himself to the lady of the house, he advanced 
towards the Dnehess of TressilKan, and spoke to her, 
as he woold hare done to any other person; for he 
expressed neither surprise nor pleasure at seeing her. 

Cordelia was gUd that Thnmham did not direct his 
conversation to her, for she coold not but confess, tiiat 
she felt embarrased and confused in his iwesence ; the 
more so perhiqM, because she was very desirous to be on 
friendly terms with him, as it was possible that business^ 
and other circumstances connected with their near neigh- 
bourhood, might bring them frequently together. She 
said a few words to him, but her manner, his lorddiip 
soon perceived, was not her awn ; however, he answered 
her with the same formality that she thought proper to 
use towards him, 

Cordelia was now convinced, that Thumham's atten- 
tions could never be troublesome to her ; for his quick 
sensibility, and refinement of feeling, instantly told him 
they were not acceptable; and his esteem and r^ard, 
were too sincere and heartfelt, to allow him to distress 
her with bis misplaced affection. Yet this conviction was 
£eir from rendering her easy, for all pleasure in his society 
was gone, as she felt their relative situations were changed, 
and for the future, they could not meet as they had done. 

In the course of conversation, some new work was 
mentioned, which Lord Thnmham inquired of Cordelia, 
if she had read ? replying in the negative, he said, he 
had finished reading it, and could send it to her. Al- 
though his manner was the exact counterpart of her own. 
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yet it displeased the Duchess, (such alas I is the weakness 
of poor huDlan nature^) and she answared with such a 
slow, formal, 'Thank you Lord Tbumham,' that Lord 
Thurnham did not send the book in question. Cordelia 
heard him say, that in a few days, he intended to go to 
Hereford-Lacy for a short time. She had no doubt this 
information was meant for her ear, but as it was not ad- 
dressed to herself, she let it pass unnoticed. When she 
arose to take leave, as the master of the house was absent, 
Thurnham offered his arm to conduct her Grace to her 
carriage, when a sufficiently ceremonious bow on both 
sides, terminated the interview. 

Upon reflection, CordeUa thought it not improbable, 
that her own vanity might have discovered a meaning 
far deeper, than Thurnham intended ; and that her hastily 
assumed reserve, had possibly rendered her ridiculous in 
ids eyes. The non -arrival of the book, trifle as it was, 
vexed her, as from it she concluded, that he thought 
contemptibly of her, for her recent change of manner 
towards him; and therefore, she exceedingly wished to 
see him, before he left the Abbey, as the longer they re- 
mained on their present terms, the more disagreeable it 
would be for them both. During the next week, the 
Duchess daily drove along the roads, where she thought 
there was the greatest chance of their meeting, in the 
vain hope of seeing him ; but unfortunately, he came not 
in her way. That he would call at the Tower, was more 
than she could expect ; and she therefore was obliged, 
(though we must confess, very reluctantly,) to relinquish 
the hope of being on more friendly terms with him for a 
long time. 

When the Duchess first came to reside at Tressillian 
Tower, she resolved, that every week she would visit some 
of the surrounding poor ; but, alas ! not unfrequently, 
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our best resolutions end in nothings and a duty which 
could be performed any day^ was sometimes never per- 
formed throughout the week. One of Cordelia's per- 
fections consisted in her distrust of herself; she never 
braved temptation, but when allowable, fled from it ; and 
thus she gained strength by the consciousness of her 
weakness. So many and various were the interruptions, 
which daily occurred to prevent her personally attending to 
the wants of her indigent fellow-creatures, that she at length 
made it a rule, that the mornings of every Monday and 
Thursday, should be dedicated to this pious duty. Even 
when in London, the same hours found her employed in 
the same exemplary maimer ; for she knew but too well, 
that the poor in large towns, are frequently more neg- 
lected by their prosperous neighbours, than those in the 
country ; and that if it were her duty to visit the poor at 
TressiUian, it was no less her duty, to do the same in 
the metropolis. Although the hours so spent, were often 
very painful to her feelings, yet her conscience was sa- 
tisfied ; and the good effected on these two mornings, out 
of every seven, made her consider it, as the best em- 
ployed portion of her leisure. 

On the Thursday week following Cordelia^s meeting 
with Thumham at Domey Lodge, she was walking to 
the village of Tressillian unattended, except by Pretty 
Page, who was now grown, as our readers may reasonably 
suppose, rather advanced in years, and seldom left his 
cushion for the fresh air, unless to escort her Grace. 
Time, which had increased his indolence, had also soured 
his temper, and the rough caresses of the Uttle Lord 
Montague, were not always endured with patience ; how- 
ever he seldom did more than growl, when his youthful 
lordship was over-kind, at the same time accompanying 
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tiie growl with a look at her Grace^ intimating, that 
a little reproof from her would not be out of place. 

As the Duchess was pursuing her route to the village^ 
she turned round, upon hearing the sou&d of a horse^s 
footsteps close behind ; when to her surprise she beheld 
Lwd Tbumham. fiecolkcting her last interview with 
him, she now advanced, upon his dismounting, to shake 
hands with more than her accustomed kind frankness 
of manner. The way in which her hand was received, 
convinced her, that her previous idea had not been very 
erroneous. Gordelia^s self-possession instantly fled, and 
she allowed Tkumham to converse with little interruption. 
He told her, that he purposed to leave home the next 
day for Hereford-Lacy, where he eipeeted to meet Mon- 
tague Angerston. 

As a matter of course, Cordelia inquired after the far 
mily there; and endeavoured^ by her now indifferent 
manner, as she thought, to counterbalance the too cor- 
dial reception which she had given him. Oil entering 
the village, Thumham said, as he was occupying time 
which would otherwise be much better employed, he 
would continue his ride. Saying this, he wished her 
farewell, and having mounted his horse, the Earl fixed 
his eyes on Cordelia, and kissing his hand to her, with a 
smile, he rode away. 

Cordelia^s mind was now too much occupied with one 
idea, to allow her to visit amongst the poor, as she had 
intended. She therefore, slowly retraced her steps home- 
ward, meditating on her future line of conduct with 
regard to Thumham. ' He is now, and has long been, 
every thing I could desire, one of the best of human 
beings ! but yet I never shall marry I What can have 
kept him so long unmarried I ' A smile at this moment 
brightened the countenance of the Duchess of Tressillian^ 
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and that smile^ our reader muit be content to receive^ 
as the answer to the above question. 

Cordelia had long determined to remain in her state of 
widowhood^ and she would not admit that h^ resolution 
was in the least shaken. In proof thereof^ she gave di- 
rections the next morning, for a change of residence, 
as she intended to pass the autumn and winter at 
Englethorp Manor ; in order that the slight advances made 
by Thumham^ might be forgotten^ and that he might un* 
derstand, a second offer of his hand^ would incur a second 
refusal. The welfare of her son^ made her particularly 
regret any cause of reserve between them^ as she was con- 
vinced^ that Lord Thumham was the most judicious 
friend and guide^ Tressillian could have ; therefore it was 
her anxious desire^ that the older he grew, the more he 
should be with^ and under the controul of^ his guardian. 

The Duchess found Englethorp Manor^ a far less 
agreeable residence than Tressillian Tower; for there 
was no society in which she could take pleasure. In the 
neighbourhood^ there was only one family of rank> and 
unfortunately^ they were not persons of whom she could 
approve. In town, she was too well aware of their plan 
of life, to have any intercourse with them ; and the same 
reason was with her^ equally powerful in the country. 
It was true, that at Englethorp she had no choice of so- 
ciety^ and we fear that many who call themselves religious 
persons^ would deem that to be a sufficient reason for 
cultivating such acquaintance ; but it was not a reason 
the Duchess of Tressillian could admit. Before she al- 
lowed herself to be intimate with any family^ she put 
this question to her own heart, ' Can I hope to derive 
improvement from their society ? * If this question were 
answered in the negative, it was not a sufficient reason 
for rejecting their acquaintance, but she asked herself 
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another question, ' Can I hope to benefit them by my 
society ? ' should this question be also answered in the 
negative^ she then^ as far as the forms of politeness 
would allow^ renounced their society. Both these ques- 
tions she had asked herself, with regard to Lord Dash- 
ford's family, and the answers had been in the negative. 

It was not, that the Duchess of Tressillian imagined that 
she should be corrupted, by a little sociable visiting at 
Lord Dashford's ; but she knew, that in all probabiUty, 
her servants would not return home so uncontaminated. 
This reason alone, was sufficient to prevent intimacy with 
such a family. The same opinions, whether good or the 
reverse, generally prevail with both master and servants : 
and if this world is the god of the master, the same 
also, will be worshipped by the servants. The other fa- 
milies around Englethorp, differed so little from the 
Crofts, that they were seldom noticed by Cordelia ; she 
certainly much regretted the want of congenial society, 
although her time fled swiftly, so various and useful 
were her employments. 

For some time she had been aware, that her brother's 
affections were fixed on one, who returned them with all 
her heart j and that person was Lady Sarah Hereford. 
Montague had not yet formally offered himself, but she 
knew he soon intended to do so ; and that when the mar- 
riage took place, her presence would be expected; and 
that she could not refuse the invitation, without giving 
offence to the Marchioness of Northendon, who was 
on such points very particular. With some reluctance, 
Cordelia thought of her unavoidable meeting with Thurn- 
ham, at Hereford-Lacy j she resolved, however, to conceal 
her feelings, and meet him in a friendly manner, as the 
guardian of her children. 

When Thumham returned to the Abbey, after his 
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visit to his father^ he was much surprised to hear^ that 
the Duchess of Tressillian had left the Tower; as at their 
last interview^ she had not mentioned to him that she 
had any intention of leaving home. He knew that En- 
glethorp Manor was not a residence she much liked; 
he therefore concluded, that her stay there would be 
short. However, week after week passed away, without 
his hearing anything of her return. Tired of waiting, 
he one day went to Tressillian Tower, to ascertain when 
she was expected, and to his mortification, he heard 
irom the steward, that the Duchess intended to pass the 
winter and spring at Englethorp ; and in confirmation of 
what he said, he added, that some paintings particularly 
valued by her Grace, he had just sent there. 

Thumham listened both with surprise and vexation 
to this account, so contrary to his anticipation. The 
cause of his intended long abode at the Abbey, was now 
removed, and he therefore determined to pass the winter 
with his father and mother. As he looked from afar, in 
his different rides, at the now deserted Tower of Tres- 
sillian, with its bright flag no longer waving in the 
breeze, from the lofty turret, he felt as if, in this wide 
world, he alone was solitary. Before leaving Brancaster, 
he wrote to the Duchess, not a letter of love, gentle 
reader, but a letter of business. His office of guardian, 
gave him the plea of writing upon business ; the business 
which occasioned, or rather was the pretext for his letter, 
was not of a very urgent nature, as the following year 
would have been time enough, for its arrangement. 
Thumham's letter, however, was a letter of business, and 
business only. At the close of it, he mentioned his 
speedy departure for Hereford-Lacy, leaving her Grace to 
conjecture what she pleased, as to the cause of his shor- 
tened stay at the Abbey. The Earl also mentioned, that 
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on Ids return to town^ Montague Angerston was to be 
his guest. 

The next post but one, brought a reply to Thumham's 
business letter. The promptness of the reply rather dis- 
pleased him, for he thought it appeared so like an answer 
to a letter of business. The first part of the Duchess of 
Tressillian^s letter was entirely on business, but not so, 
his lordship hoped the end ; in this he was disappointed, 
for almost the only sentence unconnected with the pro- 
posed arrangement, was that in which she thanked him 
for his kindness to Montague. 

' Why should Cordelia thank me ! ' said Thumham, in 
rather a peevish tone, as he folded up the unsatisfactory 
letter he had just read, which he did not re-open until 
his arrival in town ; when unfortunately its second perusal 
failed to give more pleasure than the first had done. 
Although Cordelia^s answer was not exactly what he had 
expected, yet he by no means relinquished his hopes; but 
looked forward with more reliance than ever, to the fa- 
vourable termination of their meeting at Hereford-Lacy. 

One morning during the London season, as Lord 
Thumham and Montague were at breakfast, the latter 
observed, ' I had a letter last night from my sister.' 

^ Had you ? ' was the laconic reply of the Earl, who 
seemed intently reading the newspaper, as if occu- 
pied with it alone. Montague said no more, imagining 
that his friend was deeply engaged with the preceding 
night's debate. Thumham remained a few minutes in 
anxious expectation of hearing something of Cordelia, when 
upon raising his eyes, he observed Montague was turning 
over the pages of a review. 

^Did you not say, Montague,' — his lordship inquired, 
with as much indifference of tone as he could assume, 
* that you had^ a letter from the Duchess ? When does 

N 5 
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Bhe leave Englethorp ? she must find such a want of 
society there^ that I wonder at her remaining so many 
months.' 

' Cordelia left Englethorp on Wednesday ; she is gone 
to see Mrs. Mary Egerton^ who is^ I am sorry to say^ ex- 
ceedingly ill ; so much so^ that she says I must not expect 
to meet her next week at Hereford-Lacy ; for she cannot 
think of leaving the old lady^ when she is dangerously 
ill/ 

' When does your sister return to the Tower ? ^ rather 
impatiently inquired Thurnham. ^ I hope Mrs. Egerton 
may soon recover/ he added^ at the same time endea- 
vouring to conceal the mortification which he felt at the 
postponement of his wishes. 
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" The charity that confines itself to the body, is scarcely recognised on 
High/' 

HEBEFOBD-Lacy^ on the day when Lady Sarah Hereford 
became Lady Sarah Angerston^ was a scene of unbounded 
festivity. The tenantry on the Marquis of Northendon^s 
estate were plentifully regaled with good old English 
cheer. And the Marchioness in the evening, gave a ball 
with great affability to the country gentry ; and during the 
festive scene, was all smiles and condescension to her nu- 
merous visitors. 

Ever since Lord Thurnham had been aware of the at- 
tachment which existed between Montague and Lady 
Sarah, he had not entirely approved of it ; and for this 
truly christian reason, that he considered they were both 
in bondage to the world, unrenewed in the spirit of their 
minds, and consequently not calculated to be religiously 
useful to each other. He frankly told Montague, his 
objections to his marriage, but he seemed to be of an 
entirely different opinion from his lordship ; and thought 
it was impossible for persons to be better suited to each 
other, than himself and Lady Sarah, who was a religious 
person, and he hoped he was so himself. 

^ My dear Monjbague, if you think that Sarah is a re- 
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ligious person^ you know not what true religion is. You 
must, I grieve to say, be essentially worldly, or you never 
Would select her as your companion through life. The 
Holy Spirit alone can make you understand the difference 
which ever must exist, between a nominal, and an ir^u- 
ential religion : therefore I Can only pray for you both, 
that what no instruction of mine can convey, may be 
granted to you from above.' 

Montague was silent, but not convinced, that the woman 
to whom he had given his affections, was not the best 
fitted to make him truly happy. 

At first Lady Northendon had discountenanced the pro- 
posed union, but since Miss D'Eresby^s death, she had 
been pleased to view Mohtague Angerston with a more 
favourable aspect. Her ladyship wisely reflected on the 
number of Countesses, Marchionesses, and Duchesses, 
who have unmarried daughters ; and she did not forget 
the number, who were glad to receive wealthy commoners 
for their sons-in-law. She therefore with her uiSual wis- 
dom duly considered, that the uncle of his Grace of 
Tressillian, with some thousands a year (although only a 
commoner) was an offer by no means to be rejected. More- 
over, Montague Angerston was remarkably handsome and 
distinguished in his appearance, and was a young man 
who was well known in the first circles. Her ladyship also 
was aware, that her daughter was so exceedingly attached 
to Montague, that even if she should receive a more ad- 
vantageous offer of marriage, which was doubtful, yet it 
was certainly in vain to hope she would accept it : and 
therefore to have both daughters longer on hand, when 
she had the opportunity of getting one of them off, was a 
thing she had no inclination for. As the marriage was to 
take place, the Marchioness of Northendon, with her usual 
prudence^ had determined to make it as splendid an affair 
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as possible ; in order that the world might think the more 
of her son-in-law. All the distinguished connexions of 
the Hereford family were present at the ceremony, which 
was performed by the Bishop of the Diocese. The young 
Duke of TressUlian was there, with his aunt Lady 
Frederica Brandon, and some other branches of that 
House. This vast concourse of Titles, the vain Marchion* 
ess imagined, had a very imposing effect, and made it 
generally supposed, that Lady Sarah Hereford's marriage 
was a much grander one than it really happened to be, 
since the preparations for it were so splendid, and the 
guests at it so distinguished. 

When the numerous visitors had left the Marquis of 
Northendon's, Thumham returned to Brancaster Abbey, 
exceedingly regretting his recent disappointment in not 
having met the Duchess of Tressillian at Hereford-Lacy. 

One day as he was taking a ride, he was overtaken by 
a hail storm, that obliged him to seek shelter at the 
nearest cottage. When he opened the door of the house, 
he discovered that the only person at home was a blind 
woman, of about forty years of age, whose appearance 
bespoke cleanliness and resignation. Thumham asked 
permission to remain until the rain was over, which was 
readily granted. The order and neatness of every thing 
around, made him inquire, who took care of the house ? 

^ Please you, sir, it is my mother,' replied the blind 
woman, ^ and she's out in the harvest just now, and a 
bad wetting she'll get ; but poor folks must work if they'd 
eat.' 

'What is your work, my good woman?' inquired 
Thumham. 

' I knit most days, sir, but it is little I can do, by reason 
of my misfortune*' 
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* Hofir miicli do yoa earn a week by yoor knittmg? ' 
was Thnmliam's next queatioii. 

'Only a shillnig or so, ar, for it's not as it nsed to be, 
I most work now aO by my feeling; but it is 6od*s will 
that I should be blind, and so it*s best finr me.' 

' It is happy for yoo, my good woman, that yon are 
qoite resigned to yonr state of darkness : yoa dioold 
thank the Almighty, finr giying yon grace to bear it so 
patiently.' 

' I'm content now, sir ; bnt I diame to say, it was not 
always so. At first when my trial came on, I was a re- 
bellions spirit, and thought no good would come of it ; 
but that I should be miserable as it were, as long as I was 
in this world.' 

'What did you think of the next world?' inquired 
Thumham, who was anxious to hear what circumstance had 
caused the happy change in the afflicted woman's mind. 

' Why, sir, to tell you true, and there's no use in saying 
anything but what is true, I thought nothing at all about 
the next world.' 

' Then was it the circumstance of your being blind, that 
made yon think seriously ? ' 

' No, sir, I can't say that exactly ; I believe I should have 
been wicked to my dying day, and have cared nothing for 
anything but this world, if it had not pleased God to send 
a good christian to enlighten me, as it were, and to teadi 
me, that what's the Lord's wiU, we must bear with patience. 
I now can say, without book, so many verses out of the 
Bible, that when I sit at my knitting the time passes 
quite lightsome, for all I'm by myself. The way I came 
to know so much, sir, was this, — one day when this good 
christian was sitting by me, she says to me, and I shall 
never forget it, '' Nancy, when you are sitting by your- 
self at your knitting, what do you think of? " Nothing 
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in particular, says I, except it be my misfortune ; and 
that when mother dies^ I shall be just starving^ but ^ot 
the bit I shall get from the parish.*' And she says, (its 
just as if I hear her now,) " Answer me, Nancy, this one 
question/' And I says, " 111 answer it, ma'am, to the best 
of my ability/' And she says, " Have you ever been in 
want of food, clothing, or lodging ? " So I says, " I can't 
exactly say that I have." " Well then, she says, justj^in this 
way, " Trust God for the time to come ; He has taken 
care of you so far : Why should you fear, Nancy, that He 
will let you want, so long as He pleases you should be in 
this world." These, sir, were her very words. Well, I 
thought I never in all my life had heard such a comfort- 
able saying ; and I have minded ever since to abide by it. 
Then she went on to say, " When you are by yourself, 
Nancy, you should think of something; but be sure that 
it is something good. You should repeat to yourself 
verses out of the psalms, or out of the Bible ; every day 
you should learn a new verse, and 1 will teach you one 
now." Well sir, if she did not directly teach me this 
blessed verse : '^ The Lord's delight is in them that fear 
him; and put their trust in his mercy." So I then said, 
for I could not help it, sir ; "I should not now be holden 
to any one to teach me the Bible, if I had but made good 
use of my eyes when I had them ; for then I read grandly ; 
but I never read much, but songs, and such like. So she 
said, "Don't grieve for that now, but pray to God to 
give you a heart to do better for the time to come ; and 
as I am willing to teach you, do you, Nancy, be willing to 
learn." Well sir, I was to be sure quite ashamed of 
myself; but I set to learning with all my heart; and 
now I can say over so many verses, both out of the 
Prayer-book and the Bible, that I never feel lonesome when 
mother is out at work ; but am a deal happier than when 
I had my eye-sight, and thought of nothing good.' 
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Who is the good person you have been telling me of ? 
Is she a poor woman, like yourself ? ' inquired Thumham, 

' Tou may well ask such a question as that, sir/ replied 
the blind woman, with a smile ; ^ for 'tis but few of the 
rich, who trouble themselves to come nigh the poor, to in- 
struct them. But sir, you must be strange in these parts, 
if youVe not heard tell of the good christian I have been 
talking to you about, for she is the Duchess of Tressillian ; 
the grandest lady in all these parts.* 

' The Duchess of Tressillian ! ' repeated Thumham, but 
not with much surprise. 

' Ah ! sir, I see you are astonished to hear of such a 
grand lady coming to such a poor *ouse as this ; and so 
was some ladies as was 'ere ; when I told them what I've 
been telling you, they could not believe it, but thought 
I had made some sort of a mistake, and that it was not 
the Duchess, but one of her serving-ladies, that had come 
to me. But I told them there was no mistake at all, for 
although I couldn't see, there was them that could, and 
they knowed full well it was her Grace the Duchess, and 
no body else. And I told them they might hear the like 
at many a cottage, for her Grace goes to all the poor, 
doing them good; so they was forced to believe what I said/ 

^ Did the Duchess come ofken to see you ? ' asked 
Thumham. 

' Ah ! sir, many and many a time again ; and at times 
when she could not tarry, if I was but on the road fiflide, 
she would stop and ask me how I was. Nobody can 
believe how pleasant and comfortable it is, to talk to the 
Duchess, for all she is so grand.' 

The rain was now over, and the heavens looked bright, 
but Thumham was not anxious to depart so long as Cor- 
delia was the subject of conversation; and as Nancy was 
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never tired of talking when she had an auditor^ he re- 
mained a little longer at her cottage. 

^ Have you anything more to tell me of that good lady, 
the Duchess of Tressillian ? ' 

' Yes^ sir^ a deal more ; for I love to talk of one^ who has 
been so good to me, and every one else. One day when 
the Duchess was sitting by me, I was thanking her a 
deal, (as sure I had a good right to do,) for all she had 
done for me; when she said to me, just in this plain way : 
'Nancy, thank me no more; thank Grod, it is to Him 
you owe all your comforts ; for He put it into my heart 
to help you. Whenever I give you anything, first thank 
God for it; then, afterwards thank me.' She just said 
it, sir, in them words/ 

' What has the Duchess given to you ? ' 

' Oh ! such a deal, sir ; TU just tell you. As sore as 
Christmas day comes round, I gets on the day before, a 
new gown, petticoat, pair of shoes, and two pair of 
stockings. And then on Christmas day, I goes, with 
twenty-nine other poor women, to the great Tower, where 
the Duchess lives ; perhaps you know, sir, where it is. 
And we goes to Church there, and afterwards has our 
dinners, and drinks health to the Duke and Duchess, in 
good ale. But the good Duke is where all of us, rich and 
poor must go to ; and that's to the grave,* added the 
blind woman with a sigh. ' Mayhap, sir, you might hear 
some talk, if her Grace the Duchess be going to stop 
away in those distant parts. It will be a bad job for 
many, if she does; for although one gets all the same 
given to one, for the matter of that ; yet it isn't the same 
thing neither. Now the last Christmas she was at home, 
and it was so pleasant to see the Duchess, though it was 
not seeing for me, but I could hear her, so kind and 
pleasant talking to one, just as if she was not i^ grand 
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lady. You wouldn't believe it, sir, but Vd rather talk to 
the Duchess herself, than to the lady housekeeper, who is 
a deal prouder to us poor folks, when her mistress is not 
by. The two Christmas days before, her Grace was not 
at the Tower yonder, and the housekeeper came in, whiles 
we were at our dinners ; but she didn't speak half so pleasant 
to one ; and many said, she didn^t look half so kind to the 
poor, as her Grace ; but gave out the clothing the day 
afore, in a much prouder fashion.' 

^ How long have you known the Duchess ? ' 

' Why, sir, let me see, I think it be exactly fifteen years 
this harvest, since we left Bancaster village.' 

^ At one time then, you lived at the viUage of Bran- 
caster. Why did you leave it ? ' inquired Thumham. 

' We left it, sir, because we could not stop there no 
longer; there was no lady there like our Duchess, to look 
after poor folks; and the steward, he sent us packing 
because we didn*t please him.* 

' Were you blind when you lived at Brancaster ? for 
the lady at the Abbey was very charitable to all who 
were in want.' 

^ I was just beginning, sir, to get dark at that time. 
Folks said, there was no fault to find with Miss D'EAy ; 
she were good enough, if Mr. Leach would have let her. 
But this was the way, sir, at the Habby ; all the things 
was given out by Mr. Leach or the housekeeper, and they 
was like to give to them they pleased ; and so we got next 
to nothing, for we had crossed him some-how. Things 
would have been a deal better, if the lady herself had 
given an eye to them ; but that's not much to be expected 
from such great gentry. And then, sir, when the new 
houses was builded up, we was sent right off; and it's 
well we was, for we have done a deal better than if we 
had stopped in Bancaster village.' 
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Thornham was truly sorry to hear his late amiable and 
generous friend thus spoken o£ ' Thy sins^ Adelaide/ he 
said^ ^were sins of omission, more than of oommission; 
many of thy faults, more those of others, than thine own.* 

When Thumham reached home, he involuntarily sought 
the apartment which contained the miniature of the 
Savoyards ; and drawing aside the curtain, he steadfastly 
gazedat thefigure of Cordelia. * Fourteen years have passed 
away,^ he thought, ^ since this likeness was taken ; and 
with those years, the bloom of youth has passed away. 
The fair lines of beauty fade with time, but not my love ; 
for it is founded, not upon that which the world admires, 
but upon thy truly christian character and conduct. I 
love thee, Cordelia, for those perfections, which I must 
ever love, even if thou art cold to me.' 

Thumham, however, did not think that the Duchess of 
Tressillian would be cold to him. Her conduct during 
the last year convinced him, that she was not indifferent 
to him. Many trifling circumstances that had occurred 
when she was at Hereford-Lacy, and which he now re- 
called with pleasure, confirmed this idea. At the time 
they had made Uttle impression upon him, because he 
then had endeavoured to be indifferent to her; but, con- 
nected asthey now were with her subsequent behaviour, they 
confirmed him in the beUef, that his supposition was just. 
The temperature of his mind was ill calculated to endure 
with patience, needless suspence; he therefore that 
evening resolved, without delay, to put an end to his 
doubts and fears, by following the Duchess, and hearing 
from herself, whether she would, or would not, unite her 
future destiny with his 

The idea, that Cordelia had left Tressillian Tower 
merely to avoid him, was, he thought, a ground of hope, 
rather than of despair. At their last interview, he had 
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parted from her with the impression, that he was gaining 
influence over ^ her; she had formerly rejected him, only 
because his religious opinions were not in unison with 
her own. 
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•* There is no particular person that truly loves and honours God, but may 
take notice of the same in his private affairs ; even that alt the losses, crosses, 
and disappointments that he ever suffered— have, by the secret working of God, 
contributed either to his temporal or spiritual good.**— Bishop BsvsRrooB. 

It was between eight and nine of the clock, on the 
evening of the 20th of June 18 — , when the Duchess of 

Tressillian's carriage entered the city of , and stopped 

at the hotel well known to travellers, by the name of the 
Golden Lion. Afraid of alarming Mrs. Egerton, who was 
not aware of her arrival, Cordelia left her carriage at the 
Inn, and accompanied by her faithful attendant, Mortimer, 
set out to walk to the suburbs of the town where her 
friend resided. 

' Mortimer, we shall have a pleasant walk into the 
country,* remarked the Duchess to her waiting woman, 
as they traversed the narrow, crooked, central street of the 

city of . How often did Cordelia, during her hurried 

walk, pause for an instant, but only for an instant, (anxiety 
of mind not allowing her to delay,) to recall to memory, 
how she had left different objects, and to observe how she 
then found them. The brilliant rays of the glorious 
setting sun, were tinging with theur brightness the towers 
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of the Cathedral. As the Duchess of Tressillian gazed 
with admiration at the venerable edifice^ she longed to 
enter its portal ; bat the hour of afternoon prayers was long 
past^ and with quickened step^ she hastened on to Prospect- 
place. On arriving there, with regret she noticed how 
little Prospect -place now deserved the name ; for a goodly 
row of three- storied, red-brick houses, — as like one 
another as if they had all been cast in the same mould, 
had arisen on the opposite side of the road, and interrupted 
the beautiful view the inhabitants had formerly enjoyed. 

As Cordelia gently knocked at Mrs. Egerton^s door, 
how many were the thoughts of bygone days, that rushed 
to her imagination ! Nearly sixteen years had run their 
silent course since she had visited that house; and in 
those years, how many moments of anguish had she ex- 
perienced, but oh ! how many more of joy. The same 
person who had, in times past, answered her summons, 
now appeared at the door, and rephed to the query, res- 
pecting the invalid, 'That at present she was asleep, 
and was rather better; but that for several days, she had 
been seriously ill.' 

The Duchess waited in the drawing-room, until her 
beloved friend awoke; and she desired, that she mi^t 
not suddenly be informed of her arrival. With pleasure 
Cordelia observed, that the furniture was the same 
she had been accustomed to see there. Fashion had 
made no innovations; — ^the same high-backed, hght-blue, 
painted chairs, with the same dimity cushions, and deep 
flounces, of snowy whiteness, were arranged round the 
walls. The carpet of needlework, — that lasting memorial 
of patient, unobtrusive industry, which had so often in her 
childish days, called forth her wonder and admiration — 
remained, she thought, as bright in colour as ever. The 
mantel-shelf was ornamented, as it was wont to be deoo- 
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rated^ with the same large^ antique^ french time-piece 
of clingy aspect^ in the centre ; and on each side^ a small 
pencil-drawings framed in rosewood, having little pre- 
tension to merit ; at least so thought the person who now 
gazed at them, and smiled at the vanity of the juvenile 
artist, as she observed on the foregroimd, written in an 
xmformed hand, ^ Cordelia Angerston/ 

'Well, ma^am, do please to tell me, how Master Mon- 
tague is ? I should so like to see him once more i^ain,' 
observed Susan, whom Cordelia detained in conversation. 

' You must not call him Master Montague any longer,' 
was her Grace's reply ; 'he is quite well, and is to be mar- 
ried next week. You recollect, he is not quite so young, 
as when you last saw him.' 

' Oh ! dear ma'am, no ; he must be now quite a young 
man. How time slips on, to be sure ! He was such a 
sweet young gentleman; and so handsome, with such 
beautiful hair. I wonder should I know him again; 
la ! but I think I should, for all it is such a time.' 

'I think, Susan, as you did not recollect me, you 
would not remember Montague ; he is more changed than 
I am ; for when you last saw him, he was not nine years 
old, and now he is in his five-and-twentieth year.' 

' Master Montague may be changed ; but I think, my 
lady, (dear me ! it seems so strange, to call you, ma*am, 
anything but Miss Angerston,) you are as much changed 
as well can be ; for I shouldn't have known you nowhere. 
Dear me, but you was such a nice young lady, when you 
went away ! I remember just like yesterday, when I went 
with mistress to take you out of the ship, when you came 
from India ; you was then but three years old ; such a 
pretty child, and so merry ; you was at home with us 
directly. But to be sure, when people gets to be old, 
it's not the same thing.' Susan now enumerated the 
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exact number of years^ months^ and even days/ since she 
went with mistress, to take little Miss Cordelia out of the 
ship ; but as our readers can reckon for themselves our 
heroine's age, we need not give her calculation ; though 
doubtless a most correct one. 

■ ' My dearest Cordelia, what happiness it is to me, to 
see you once more, looking so well,' feebly exclaimed 
Mrs. Mary Egerton, as the Duchess of Tressillian affec- 
tionately embraced her. ' I fear, my love, by your coming 
in such haste, that Dr. Young very much frightened you 
about me. I have been very ill, CordeUa, but seeing you 
will revive me for some time.' 

Cordelia now made several affectionate inquiries res- 
pecting her attached friend's illness, and wished to know 
all particulars. 

* Do not ask me, my dear, to live over again my illness,' 
Mrs. Egerton rephed, with a smile, ' but let me enjoy 
your conversation, and hear from you, all particulars res- 
pecting your darling children. I happily never followed 
the too common practice with invalids, of annoying my 
friends, when kind enough to come and see me, with a 
history of my complaints and sufferings. And I must 
say, that my compassion for the sick is very much les- 
sened, when I see them needlessly tormenting themselves, 
by recalling all their sufferings to mind ; detailing to their 
friends every pain they have endured, and every drug 
they have taken, instead of joining in cheerful conver- 
sation. So let me not begin a custom, as wearisome to 
the auditory as it is injurious to the relator/ 

For some days, Cordelia's attendance on Mrs. Egerton 
was so unremitting, that anxiously as she desired to do 
so, she did not visit the place of all others, to which she 
was most attached. She did not even express a wish, to 
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see her cottage^ lest the invalid should feel uneasy at 
her remaining with her. 

'What a careful nurse you are, my dear Cordelia/ said 
Mrs. Egerton to the Duchess, as she was arranging her 
pillows for her, in order that she might repose with grea- 
ter ease; ^but you have had your way too long, and now 
I must have mine. If nothing else will do, I must tell 
you, that I am quite tired of seeing you, and long to get 
you out of my sight for two or three hours. Now I 
must, CordeUa, insist upon your taking either a walk or a 
drive to-day ; for you will injure your health, if you re- 
main shut up here without exercise.' 

' Then, if I must leave you, I will take a walk, and 
see what my dear, loved home looks hke,^ replied Cor- 
delia, with evident satisfaction at the anticipated pleasure. 
' Your speaking countenance, my loved Cordelia, teUs 
me you have longed to see your beautiful cottage ; but 
your kindness of heart has ever made you rehnquish 
your own gratification to that of another.' 

CordeUa was not long in preparing for her walk to 

Walton, which was distant from the city of two 

miles, as elsewhere has been stated. With spirits half 
depressed, but still with feelings of deUght, she com- 
menced her walk with Mortimer. The Duchess of Tres- 
sillian had now leisure to observe the many and various 
alterations, which had taken place in the town and 
neighbourhood, during her long absence. Three or four 
faces familiar to her she met in her walk; and her 
former recollection of them, told her that time, which 
had left its sad trace on their features, had in like man- 
ner laid its mark upon herself. A sudden turning of the 
road, brought her to the lofty and richly wooded bank, 
which skirted her path on the left side. And there she 
paused, to listen if the same sweet sounds as heretofore, 
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would sound joyous to her heart. How often^ when she 
had been fieur away^ during those years which had gone 
never to return, had memory reverted to that very spot 
whereon she then stood; and now it was to her a cause 
of joy and thankfuhiess, that on the same gentle hill, 
shaded by the same lofty trees, she again heard the same 
carol of high praise, chanted by the warblers of the 
sky. 

In Cordelia's mind, there was a spring of habitual 
cheerfulness, that might ebb and flow, but was never ex- 
hausted ; for every day was to her a day of tranquillity, 
and brought with it its own delights. Even a gleam of 
sunshine, or a lovely landscape, would bring gladness to 
a heart ever alive to acknowledge blessings. It is only 
by the distrustful, worldly mind> that daily blessings 
are unacknowledged and unfelt y for to the true believer, as 
he recdives them, they are ' very good^ And his song 
of thankfulness here, is but the commencement of a 
never-ending anthem of praise in heaven. 

Continuing her walk, the Duchess of Tressillian soon 
reached the lodge at Walton, and with sorrow she 
observed its dilapidated appearance, which gave token 
that the mansion was not inhabited ; or if so, not at least 
as in times past it had wont to be tenanted. After a 
little delay, a woman was seen at the gothic* casement, 
who dismanded in a manner not the most courteous, 
' What do you want, ma'am ? ' 

^ Does any person live at the house ? ' inquired Cor- 
delia. 

' Why as to that, ma'am, I can't just say anybody lives 
at the Cottage, that's what they call yonder house, for 
all it's so big ; I mean in the way of gentlefolks. But 
to be sure, there's a woman as takes care of it, just to 
open window-shuts, or the like of that,' 
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' Will the woman let me see the cottage ? ' was Cor- 
delia's next inquiry. 

' Why as to that, ma'am, the gentleman as owns it, is 
very acceding partic'lar in giving orders that nobody 
shall go into the inside, merely to tramp through it/ 

' Is the woman so yery particular that she will not 
allow axLj person to see the cottage ? ' 

' Why as to that, ma'am, I can't exact say ; for I did 
hear some talk, that master was not coming here just yet 
himself, but would let it. But if, ma'am, you was to 
give a trifle or so, it's likely you'd be let in. For if s not 
as how that the like of you, would do any damage to 
thefurniter or ornamentals. But any body else, she'd 
not let in ; for I must say, Peggy Saunders is very mind- 
ful of her doott/y and the orders that be given her.' 

From the above account, Cordelia did not anticipate 
much difficulty in gaining access to her beloved cottage ; 
her cottage at least in feeling, though not in possession. 
With thoughts deeply intent on bygone days, she walked 
slowly through the grounds, observing every, alteration 
that had taken place in her absence. Many a noble 
tree she missed from its accustomed station in the park, 
for the axe had been busy there ; and the sapUngs which 
she herself had planted, had in so many years become 
luxuriant ti^es. 

Cordelia walked round the cottage, under the colon- 
nade, for some time before she could gain admittance ; 
for Pe^y Saunders did not quickly answer the summons 
at the bell. The pavement on which she trod was in 
some places overgrown with grass, and the beautiful 
flower-garden, which she had leffc in perfect order, was 
in the same state of neglect. 

With mingled feelings of melancholy and pleasure, 
the Duchess of Tressillian once more found herself 
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within walls so often thought of, yet so long deserted. 
The furniture was in great part the same she had left 
there, and yet it was not the same ; for what she had left 
new, handsome, and entire, was now dingy, soiled, and 
dilapidated. 

' How long has this house been uninhabited ? ' inquired 
CordeUa, as with a heavy sigh she surveyed the room 
where her father had breathed his last. 

' Let^s see, ma^am, I think it be above a twelvemonth 
since the last family was *ere ; they took it furnished, and 
had it five years. And la ! if they didn't make a sad mess 
of things, they had so many servants and children, and 
took care of nothing, as it was but a furnished house/ 

'And who lived here before the last family ? ' 

' Why ma'am, I can^t exact say, but it was let for some 
time ; and then before them, master lived ^ere ; but it was 
too large for his fortin to keep things up as they should be, 
so he was obliged to quit. Before him, ma'am, a very good 
gentleman and his daughter lived 'ere^ it was them master's 
father took it from, by right of law, as the people says.' 

' What was the gentleman's name ? Did you know 
anything of him ? ' inquired Cordelia, as she was interest- 
ed to hear what recollection was entertained of her family. 

' Why his name, ma'am ; let's see, I have often heard it ; 
I know it's something queer that I can't just think of. 
But 'tis so long ago ; somewhere nigh twenty years, I 
should beUeve. I didn't know him myself, for I have 
come to these parts since ; but I've heard tell a deal of 
them in the village ; how that the old gentleman was so 
good, and left so much money by will, to all the poor 
around. And then everybody was so sorry for the young 
lady, his daughter, that was turned out of this property 
as soon as the old gentleman died. And some of the old 
folks in the village says to this day, that if the old gentleman. 
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Colonel Angers on, (now Fve bethought me of his name^ 
as it were,) had been alive, they never could have turned 
him out. Why I've heard many say, that no poor body 
ever came to this house and went empty away, they was 
such good people. But then the young lady, when she 
lost her father, poor thing, had no person to befriend her. 
And when my master heard what people says, he was very 
angry, and said, the old gentleman had cheated his father 
many a long year, and that it was the law that he should 
have this 'ere property. And that's how it was, ma^am. 

' Where did the young lady go, when she left this place ? 
Did you ever hear of her ? ' 

' Why ma^am, poor thing she went away into distant 
parts, as IVe been told, and got married there to some 
rich gentleman. But I don't know how true it is, for she 
never came back 'ere.* 

Every room was visited by CordeUa, and as she wander- 
ed through the cottage, many a circumstance of fond re- 
membrance recurred to her recollection. As she was going 
towards the garden, a board which had very recently been 
placed against a tree, attracted her attention, with this 
notice upon it in sufficiently ostensible characters.' 

' This elegant and complete residence to be let or sold, 
with immediate possession.^ 

' To be kt or sold ! ' Cordelia repeated to herself. Her 
eyes sparkled with delight as she exclaimed, ' Then this 
dear place shall be mine once more ! ' The current of her 
thoughts was instantaneously changed ; not a gloomy idea 
now possessed her mind. In anticipation, she saw the 
cottage in the order in which she had left it, and its oc- 
cupier, Mrs. Egerton. ' How much the change of resi- 
dence will benefit Mrs. Egerton ! she shall come here as 
soon as she is well enough to bear the removal, if I can gain 
possession, so as to have the house renovated in time.' So 
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though tbe BudiesB of TieHinkii^ as with m hevt iS 
gjadwunj ibe quickly letonied to tbe eotti|;e, to nupiire 
when the could see tbe ttewud, as ibe bad buflbien witb 
binu 

' Wbj ma'am^ if you do but at down far a mJimtr^ 
Mr. Asb win be eommg by in a minute or so. For over 
yonder^ if yon b>ok a bit at tUs nde, some of tbem big 
trees it to be cut down tbtB afkonoon, as soon as tbe men 
comes from tbenr dmners.* 

Civdeba felt diat abe bad now a new eanae (or satisfiK- 
tion ; for sbe was resolved, tbat tbe trees dioold not be 
cat down. ' How bappy I am, ' sbe said mme tbm once 
to bersd^ ' to be in time to spore tbose trees ! As she 
anxionsly waited for tbe steward's appearanoey ayeiy beavy 
sbower of rain came on, wbicb made ber fear tbat 
Mr. Asb might defer the cutting down of dietimb^nntil 
the next day, and thetelore not come to tbe cottage. To 
beguile the time during the ndn, die Dndiess roamed 
through all tiie apartments, eonsidmng witb delimit, bow 
soon she should welcome ber dear friend to that bouse, as 
her friture home ; and how exactly every potion ci it 
should be re-instated in its former beauty. 

When the rain ceased, the steward vras seen crossing 
the lawn, attended by several work-people. Peggy Saun- 
ders was instantly sent to infcnrm him, that the Duchess 
of Tressillian wished to speak to him. 

A short conference between ber Chnce and the steward, 
arranged the purchase so far, that the former consulted 
to become the purchaser of tbe cottage and grounds, at 
any reasonable sum the owner might demand. And 
as he happened to be only at the distance of forty miles, 
Mr. Ash said, that to oblige her Ghrace, he would early 
the next morning set off for Mr. Brancdy's house, and 
have the honour, if unable to return the next day, of 
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writing to infinrm her Grace^ what was the sum expected 
for the paroperty. 

This interesting business so far arranged^ Cord^a re- 
turned to Mrs. Egerton. On her way home, and for many 
days, she deeply pondered on the years during which the 
residence she now longed to purdiase, had be^i in her 
father's possession ; and with penitent regret, she deplored 
her own and his neglect of ihe spiritual interests of his 
tenantry. She felt humbly thankful for the opportunity 
now offered to her, of repossessing her former home; and 
she earnestly resolved, in dependence on divine help, to be 
zealously active in prompting the spiritual interests of 
Walton and the surrounding neighbourhood. She felt as a 
debtor to that place, because she had the painful assurance, 
that when the estate was in their possession, their worldli- 
ness of action and expenditure had prejudiced the ef- 
forts of the pious Minister of the Parish, to spread vital 
religion. 

Cordelia soon called on Mr. Hall, whom she had formerly 
despised as an enthusiast, and disliked as being righteous 
overmuch. He most sincerely welcomed her return to 
that neighbourhood, when he discovered what spirit she 
was of. He adored the mercy of that Providence, that 
brought again to his fold, after many years^ absence, one of 
his flock, who had been deaf to instructi<m ; but who was 
now, through the sanctifying influence of that mighty 
power, of which she had once been regardless, the humble, 
self-denying, laborious christian, ready to sp^id her time 
and fortune in her Lord and Master^s s^vice. 

^ My dear Cordelia, I am glad to see you look so cheer- 
ful : what has pleased you ? ' kindly inquired Mrs. Mary 
Egerton, as the Duchess threw herself into a deep arm 
chair, and with a countenance expressive of much heart- 
felt satisfaction exclaimed, ^ How very tired I am ! ' 
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' I am glad the walk has revived your spirits, for I was 
afraid, my dear Cordelia, your visit would be a melancholy 
one, for your cottage is so sadly changed/ 

' It is sadly changed ; but, Mrs. Egerton, you will, I 
hope, see it still more changed, though not sadly changed !' 
continued Cordeha, as playfully going towards her aged 
friend, she gave her a salute, and said, ' Before I go 
home, I intend to spend some days at my much-loved 
cottage j and you must do the honours of the mansion, 
for it is to be your future residence. And every year, I 
hope to bring the children with me to pass part of the 
summer with you. I am so happy at the thought of 
seeing you established there ; that much as you love this 
dear, narrow street, it will be cruel in you to refuse my 
request ? ^ 

Mrs. Egerton was not insensible to that dejicacy of 
mind, which, when conferring a favour, could appear as^if 
receiving one. She was not, however, so fondly attached 
to her narrow street, as to prevent her looking forward 
with much pleasure, to leaving it for Walton cottage. 
But, like every truly religious person, she esteemed that 
best for her, which Providence allotted : consequently,her 
wishes never exceeded her abihty to satisfy them ; and 
thus she was in possession of the great and invaluable 
secret of contentment. 

Mrs. Egerton's health very speedily began to improve ; 
and the kind and aflFectionate attentions of the Duchess 
of Tressillian, contributed almost as much as the medi- 
cines of the apothecary, towards her recovery. Either 
morning or evening, Cordeha regularly drove to her cot- 
tage, to superintend the refitting of the rooms, as she was 
anxious they should be completed with the utmost ex- 
pedition, for the invahd was now sufficiently well to be 
removed. 
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One morning, which happened to be wet, CordeUa 
ordered that her carriage should not come to take her to 
Walton until the evening. She then sat down to the 
employment which had engaged her leisure moments 
when with the invalid, — painting a table for her friend. 

' I have set my mind upon finishing this table for you, 
Mrs. Egerton, before you go to your cottage ; for as soon 
as you are fixed there, I must return to my darling chil- 
dren ; for I fear Emily may be tired of being so long from 
home, with such a troublesome charge. How do you like 
this addition which I have made to the centre device ? ^ 
her Grace inquired, as she brought her painting to receive 
Mrs. Egerton's approbation. 

' My dearest and kindest friend,' repUed Mrs. Egerton, 
as a tear of aflFection and gratitude started to her eye, 
' why do you call it my cottage ? I am too old to possess 
anything long ; your aflFection is all I covet, and that I 
believe I shall ever possess. When one is almost weary 
of existence, it is only those whom we love, that can really 
interest us.' 

' We should not be weary of our journey, my own good 
friend, until it is finished ; when our trial has been long 
enough, it will then be concluded. But you must pro- 
mise me, my ever dear Mrs. Egerton,' continued Cordelia, 
in a tone half in play and half in earnest, ' that I shall 
ever retain my interest in your heart. And now tell me, 
do you admire the alteration I have sketched ? ' 

The alteration met with Mrs. Egerton's approval ; and 
as the Duchess of Tressillian passed the window, returning 
to her chair, she recognised one on the opposite side of 
the street, who instantly caused her complexion to become 
much more than usually brilliant. A knock was heard at 
the door, and Susan immediately made her appearance, 
saying to Mrs. Egerton, ^ Please, ma'am, there is a gentle- 
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man below^ who says he is an old friend of yours, ma^am, 
come from a distance ; and that he is sure you will be 
glad to see him/ 

' An old friend that I shall be glad to see ! ' repeated 
Mrs. Egerton, ' I am sure I cannot recollect any old friend 
who is likely to come from a distance to see me. Did he 
tell you his name, Susan ? ' 

' No, ma^am, that^s all he said.* 

' Tell the gentleman I shall be glad to see him, since 
he has taken -the trouble to call upon me.' 

With this message Susan left the room to usher io 
the stranger. 

' Cordelia, you are near the window : did you see any 
gentleman coming here ? I dislike seeing strangers. Can 
it be Mr. Cavendish coming to call on you ? No, it cannot 
be ; for your name was not mentioned.' 

' Not any person coming to see me,' replied the 
Duchess of TressiUian ; but her voice faltered as she 
spoke. 

' My dear Mrs. Egerton,' exclaimed the stranger, as he 
entered, ' I am happy to find you so much better than I 
expected \ ' and then, as he extended his hand to the old 
lady, he recognized Cordelia, who now advanced to shake 
hands with Lord Thumham. After a little conversation 
with Mrs. Egerton, his lordship said, ' My coming here 
was not solely to have the pleasure of seeing you, Mrs. 
Egerton ; therefore, pray do not thank me more than I 
deserve :' and then he added, as he looked at the Duchess 
with his peculiar smile, ^ I came here partly with the hope 
of being of service to your Grace. I heard that the 
Walton estate was on sale ; and recollecting that you had 
once expressed a wish, for a most admirable reason, to 
have it again in your possession, it occurred to me, that 
possibly the same feeling might now influence you ; and 
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if it should be so, that I might be of use in arranging 
the purchase for you. 

Thumham^s manner appeared so frank and undisguised, 
that Cordelia quite blushed, when she thought of her 
ridiculous reserve towards him. She endeavoured as 
much as possible to overcome all embarrassment when 
conversing with him, and gave an account of the com- 
pletion of the purchase of Walton. ' The rain this morn- 
ing prevented my going to the cottage^ observed the 
Duchess, 'but I have ordered the carriage toxome for me 
after dinner, and if you are inclined, Lord Thumham, for 
a drive to Walton, I shall be happy to take you there.* 

Thumham readily acceded to this offer; but in his 
manner the Duchess of Tressillian failed to trace any mark 
of particular pleasure; this gave her confidence, but 
with this confidence came also a feeling of disappointment ! 
After Mrs. Egerton^s early dinner, they drove to Walton, 
and spent the evening in surveying the alterations in the 
cottage, and walking through the beautiful grounds. 

Thurnham was so often called upon to admire this 
thing, and that thing, and every thing ; that he at last said, 
with a suppressed smile, ' you really, my dear Duchess, 
quite exhaust my powers of admiration, you make such 
continual demands upon them. You seem so wrapt up in 
this place, that I fear we shall not be able to get you 
back to Tressillian Tower.' 

'Yes, I shall go back to the Tower;' but I look to 
Walton as my ultimate home.' 

' You look to Walton as your ultimate home ! ' slowly 
and gently replied Thumham, as he fixed on the Duchess 
of Tressillian a look of such intense anxiety, that her 
eyes fell beneath his gaze, and she replied not. 

FINIS. 
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